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ALAN RAvSFORD 



CHAPTER I 

" A HOUSE in Germantown l** 

" Whoever would have thought of that ?" 

"Whoever would have thought of her leaving us 
anything at all ? I am sure I am perfectly amazed." 

"I am not. I always knew your cousin Deborah 
adored you, my dear. I thought she would leave you 
something if it ever occurred to her to die, but I 
didn't suppose she would have that happy inspiration 
until long after we were all dead and buried ourselves." 

" Richard I" 

"But the question is now, What shall we do with 
it?" continued Mr. Lee, ignoring his wife's disapproval 
of his unseemly levity. 

Apparently the question was unanswerable, for a 
sudden silence fell upon the group. It was evening, 
and, dinner being over, the Lees had left the table and 
gone into the library, which was directly back of the 
dining-room. It was a small room, and the innumer- 
able books which lined the walls and filled every avail- 
able spot on the tables left little spajC^ for people. 
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There were but three of them, however — Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Lee, and their only daughter, Loraine, 
who was barely fifteen. Though young in some re- 
spects for her years, in others Loraine was consider- 
ably older than many girls of that age, and being the 
only daughter, she was frequently admitted to the 
family councils, and expected to express her opinion 
either for or against any new plan which might be in 
process of discussion. 

'* I know just what is in father's mind,'' said Lo- 
raine ; "he wants to carry out his long -cherished 
scheme, always frowned down by his family, of mov- 
ing to the country to live." 

" Yes, I believe he does," agreed Mrs. Lee. "Would 
you like it, Loraine ?" 

" Would you, mother ?" 

"I never did care much for the country in winter ; 
but, then, Germantown is not like the depths of the 
country, and if your father wants to go — " 

"And I should be sorry to give up lots of things 
in town; but country girls have ever so much fun, 
and it is easy to come to town for anything, and if 
father wants to — " 

"And all this time I have said nothing at all," 
observed Mr. Lee. " You don't really know that I 
wish to go. I merely asked the question, ^ What 
shall we do with it ?' and this spirited discussion has 
been visited upon me." 

"Oh, but we know you! We know you only too 
well," said Loraine, putting her arm around her fa- 
ther's neck as she sat on the arm of his chair. " We 
know that for years you have been dying to drag us 
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away from town and live in the country, and now 
your chance has come. A house left to us, and no 
excuse for not living in it ourselves/' 

" On the contrary, every reason for going,'' said 
Mr. Lee. *'A house which must be fully twice the 
size of this one, and probably much more convenient- 
ly arranged, good grounds about it, pleasant neighbor- 
hood — everything that is desirable." 

^^ My dear Richard, it sounds like a real-estate ad- 
vertisement. Surely you got that out of one of the 
daily papers !" laughed Mrs. Lee. 

She was many years younger than her husband, and 
looked more like Loraine's sister than her mother. 
She was a beautiful woman, tall and slender, with 
dark hair and eyes, and with a lovely graciousness of 
manner which immediately placed at their ease all 
those with whom she came in contact ; for she was 
one of those persons who possess the rare gift of draw- 
ing out the best that is in others. 

" Don't you agree with me, though, that it would 
be an excellent move to make, Helen ?" asked Mr. 
Lee. 

" It does sound attractive, I must confess ; and, as 
the house is on our hands, I suppose it is really an 
economical move, for we can dispose of this one easi- 
ly, of course, and to better advantage than the one 
out there, I imagine. Yes, it certainly seems the 
thing to do." 

The family discussed the matter for some time, and 
before Loraine went unwillingly to bed it was decided 
to sell the town house, which was, after all, too small 
for comfort, and move to the more spacious house in 



the country, which had latply been left to them by 
the will of a somewhat eccentric cousin of Mrs. Lee's. 

They had many friends in Germantown and Chest- 
nut Hill, they would be within easy reach of the city, 
and, as Mrs. Lee had said, there was much to recom- 
mend the plan. 

The house in question had not been occupied by 
** Cousin Deborah '' herself, but was one which she 
was in the habit of letting. It had stood empty dur- 
ing the past six months, and was, therefore, in readi- 
ness for them to move into whenever they wished ; 
and, as it was now April,, there could not be a more 
delightful and appropriate time for the Lees to take 
up their residence in the country. Yes, they would 
go, and go at once. 

From that moment the spirit of activity and prep- 
aration pervaded the entire establishment. Trunks 
were brought from the attic, carpets were taken up 
and pictures taken down, numerous trips were made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lee to the Germantown house to see 
what alterations were necessary there ; in fact, the 
composite intelligence of the entire family was given 
over to the art of successfully moving — that subject 
which never fails to fill even the stoutest heart with 
a sense of discomfort and dread. 

But, finally, the last trunk was locked, the last bar- 
rel of china was packed, the last bit of furniture was 
loaded upon the huge vans, and the carriage was at 
the door in which Mr. and Mrs. Lee were to drive to 
their destination. Little Miss Moffatt, Loraine's kit- 
ten, had been captured and crammed, much against 
her will, into a basket, whence her piteous wails were 
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even now making themselves heard, while Evelina, 
the parrot, sat in injured dignity upon the perch in 
her cage, too much ruffled to speak after having been 
so hastily carried to the carriage by the maid whom 
she particularly disliked. 

In fact, everything was accojnplished, and the Lees 
bade good-bye to their city home forever ; for the 
house had been satisfactorily sold, and if they should 
ever return to the city it would be to another. 

Loraine had gone as usual to school, and was to go 
out to Germantown later in the day in the first train 
which she could get after school was over for Tulpe- 
hocken, the station nearest to their new abode. Lo- 
raine was very much pleased with the unexpected turn 
in family affairs. Like her father, she had really al- 
ways liked the country, and the new house, which she 
had visited only once even since it had become theirs, 
seemed to be full of delightful possibilities. 

She was to have a large room of her own (until now 
she had always occupied a very small one), there was a 
charming garden, there were woods within easy reach, 
a number of nice girls who lived near — ^in fact, to the 
hopeful spirit of fifteen the world looked very bright. 

** Loraine,^' said Mrs. Lee that morning, *^are you 
sure that you can find your way ? You have only 
been there once, you know.'^ 

" Of course I can, mother dear ! I remember the 
house perfectly. Is it the third or fourth from the 
corner ? The third, isn^t it ?" 

But Mrs. Lee's attention had been claimed by some 
one else, and in the excitement of the day Loraine's 
question remained unanswered. 
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School that morning seemed endless, but two 
o'clock came at last and Loraine was free. She hur- 
ried away, arriving at the Broad Street Station fully 
fifteen minutes before the train was even ready, and, 
as soon as it was possible, took her seat in tlie car. 
Opposite to her and a little in front of her sat two boys 
who seemed to be having a very good time together, 
and Loraine found herself watching them with interest. 

She liked the face of the one who sat by the window, 
and whom she could see more plainly than the other. 
He had light hair and very merry blue eyes, and when 
he laughed, which he seemed to do a great deal of the 
time, his face wrinkled up in a comical way which 
made one smile even to see, while the laugh itself was 
a most contagious one. Whenever he turned towards 
his companion she was struck with his singularly open 
and attractive expression. 

The other boy was very broad-shouldered, and his 
face was an uncommon one. Loraine could not see 
much of it, but she noticed the unusual formation of 
the mouth and chin. Once he turned around to look 
out of the window behind her at something they were 
passing, and she saw that he had dark eyes, a rather 
short nose, and a mouth which, though perhaps large, 
was finely formed. 

When the train stopped at Tulpehocken the boys 
rose to their feet, as did also Loraine. She was about 
to pass into the aisle when the outside boy— the one 
with the dark hair — brushed past her, knocking her 
somewhat rudely with his bag of books, and actually 
stepping on her foot, for which he did not stop to 
apologize. 



Loraine drew back with a little movement of disap- 
proval. Her face was crimson with indignation, and 
she drew up her small height and waited haughtily 
for the other boy to follow his friend. He, however, 
paused also that she might go first, and Loraine, fear- 
ful that the train would begin to move before she had 
left it, hurried to the door without further delay. 

" Great awkward creature V she said to herself, as 
she walked hastily away from the station ; " never 
even attempting to apologize ! I do hate rude peo- 
ple, and I had been thinking that those boys were so 
nice. The other one is nice, I am sure. I wonder 
if they live near us. I hope I shall never see the rude 
one again, for I simply detest him.^' 

And with her head held exceedingly high she walk- 
ed on, quite unconscious of the fact that the two 
boys were following in her very footsteps about half 
a square behind. 

It was an ideal spring day. To be sure, the roads 
were somewhat muddy from the April rains, but over- 
head the sky was blue, with a fleecy white cloud here 
and there ; the birds sang in the trees or hopped bus- 
jly about to make their nests ; a sweet country smell 
of earth and trees and freshness filled the air, and in 
the distance could be heard the sounds made by the 
men who were building a new house, plying their 
hammers industriously or calling to one another at 
their work. 

Loraine walked quickly up the lane which led from 
the station. She was of slender build and not very 
tall. Her face was a trifle thin, perhaps, which made 
her hazel eyes look even larger than they \vere. Her 
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hair was chestnut, with pretty golden threads in it, 
and hung in a thick braid down her back. Though 
the face was thin it was rosy with health, for Loraine 
had been brought up to take plenty of out-door exer- 
cise; and, though the features were perhaps not all 
that they should be for perfect beauty, it was an at- 
tractive face, on the whole, which looked out from be- 
neath the wide hat this soft spring day. 

"Now let me see,'' said Loraine to herself. '* Here 
is the corner of Main Street, and here I turn to the 
left ; I walk along here to the second street, and there 
I turn to the right. I wish I could remember for cer- 
tain whether it is the third or fourth door from the 
corner, but I am pretty sure it is the third, and, of 
course, I shall know when I get there.'' 

The second street was gained and the corner turned, 
and then Loraine looked about her with still greater 
interest. As her mother had said, she had only been 
there once before, notwithstanding the many visits 
paid by Mr. and Mrs. Lee since the house became 
theirs, and on that occasion it had all been so» ex- 
citing for Loraine that she had scarcely noticed the 
outside of the house. She reached the third gate, and, 
opening it, she walked up the path to the front door. 
The houses in this row were set well back from the 
street, and the shady lawns in front quite screened 
the inhabitants from the eyes of the passers-by. 

*•' What nice flower-beds," thought Loraine, *^uii(I 
what a pretty lawn ! I didn't notice when I was here 
before that the grounds were in such beautiful order. 
I didn't notice either that the house had such an old, 
respectable look, as if the same people had lived here 
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for years and years. I was so excited that day I came 
out I really didn^t take it in, and then we were 
driven right to the door from the station, and I sup- 
pose that is another reason. I thought there was 
more of a piazza than just this little porch. I won- 
der whose bicycle that is. I hope I can get into the 
house without ringing the bell, for I simply canH wait 
a minute.^' 

She crossed the little porch, and tried the handle 
of the door. The latch was down, so she could open 
it with ease, and in a moment she was in the house. 

^'I wonder where they are," she said to herself. 
*^ Father! Mother!" she called; *^ where are you 
all r 

There was no reply, so she opened a door on the 
right. The room within was quite dark, and she 
could distinguish nothing. 

" That is the parlor, I remember now," thought 
Loraine, *^and they haven't got it fixed yet: Funny 
to have it so dark ; and I can't imagine where father 
and mother are. I will try the library, and if they 
are not there I will go to every room in the house." 

She opened the door on the other side of the hall, 
but with the same lack of success. She could see no 
one there. 

" What a huge room !" thought Loraine ;• *^ it doesn't 
look much like our library at home, and nothing 
looks natural in it ! I suppose because it is so much 
larger, and they haven't arranged it yet." 

She stood in the doorway an instant, looking about 
her, and quite unconscious that she was not alone. 
From the depths of a large easy -chair, the back of 
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which was turned towards the window, some one was 
watching her with an expression of astonishment 
which rapidly gave place to one of amusement. 

*^ Why, where is everybody ?" exclaimed Loraine 
aloud, impatiently. **They must be up-stairs." 

She left the library door open and ran up the first 
flight. 

/^ I shall open every door I come to until I find 
them,*^ she continued ; and suiting the action to the 
word, she turned the handle of the door which con- 
fronted her on the landing, and burst into the room. 

" Are you here ?" she cried. *^I have been looking 
for you everywhere. I — Oh I" 

The sentence remained unfinished, and Loraine's 
mouth remained open, fixed as if forever in a round 
"Oh r* of astonishment.. 

She saw a large room filled apparently with glass 
cases, which were arranged in order up and down 
both sides of the long apartment. It looked some- 
thing like a shop, except that there were so many 
cases that one could scarcely thread one^s way about. 
The walls were lined with tall cabinets and shelves, 
all filled to overflowing, and from the ceiling hung a 
number of Japanese umbrellas of different sizes and 
brilliant hues. 

In the centre of the room, standing with his face 
towards the door, was a very short, very stout old gen- 
tleman with a red face, and wearing immense spec- 
tacles. He was dressed in a brown velvet jacket, 
which was adorned with elaborate embroidery, and 
which but partially covered a white waistcoat of 
amazing rotundity. 
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*' Who are you ?" said he, in a voice of appalling 
sharpness, quite out of keeping with the extreme good- 
nature of his appearance. ^' Who are you, and what 
do you want here ?" 

" I beg your pardon,'' faltered Loraine ; '* I — I — ^am 
looking for my father and mother/' 

" Your father and mother !" repeated the old gen- 
tleman, still more irascibly, while he stepped forward 
and brandished a quill-pen which he held in his hand. 
'^And why, may I ask, do you expect to find them 
here ? I assure you I am making no collection of 
fathers and mothers." 

" Oh no, I don't suppose you are I I — you see — we 
are just — " 

" What is the trouble ?" asked a voice from behind, 
of such depth and volume that Loraine started in af- 
fright. What terrible person was this ? Had she found 
her way into a castle full of ogres ? 

She turned quickly, and saw behind her a person so 
tall that her gUze travelled up and up and up before 
it finally reached his face. When it did, however, it 
found a very pleasant one, smooth -shaven and smil- 
ing, with merry blue eyes, something like those of 
the boy on the train, and a wonderful amount of 
flaxen hair which looked not unlike a wig. The 
stout gentleman, on the contrary, was quite bald. 

^^Who is this person ?" asked the stout one, irrita- 
bly, '^and what does she mean by entering my room in 
this style ?" 

^^ A mistake, Simon — a mistake, I am sure," said 
the deep voice. " What can we do for you, madam ?" 

Loraine, more overcome than ever at being ad- 
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dressed in such stately terms, looked vainly about for 
some means of escape, but the stout gentleman on the 
one hand, and the thin one on the other, completely 
barred the way. 

In the meantime the opening and shutting of the 
front door was heard from below, boyish voices 
sounded in the hall and masculine footsteps on the 
stairs. They appeared to be coming from all points 
at once, for there was a noise of scuffling in the room 
above, and two more boys came racing down from the 
third story. In fact, look where she would, Loraine 
saw herself surrounded by the enemy. 

"I — I think I am in the wrong house,*' she mur- 
mured, lifting her eyes once more to the kindly face 
in the doorway. Then with an effort she summoned 
all her self-control. ^^I beg your pardon,** she said, 
with a little stately gesture, which sat oddly on her 
small person, as she turned towards the stout gen- 
tleman. ^'I would not have disturbed you for the 
world. We are just moving out. I afn Loraine Lee, 
and we are going to live in the next house — at 
least, I suppose it is the next one, but I thought it 
was this.*' 

*^A useless mistake,** muttered the stout gentle- 
man. "You have made me quite forget the num- 
ber of stamps. I have lost the thread entirely — 
lost the thread.** And he turned away, grazing the 
cases as he did so, and shaking them with his mighty 
bulk. 

" Come with me,** said the tall gentleman in the 
doorway. "I can quite understand it. The houses 
are very much alike ** (which was a polite fiction, for 
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they did not in the least resemble each other). " Boys, 
make way there !" 

He took Loraine by the hand and led her down the 
stairs between two rows of grinning school-boys. To 
Loraine it seemed as if there were at least a dozen, 
but there were really only five, and she recognized 
among them the two boys who had been near her in 
the train. 

^' These are my nephews/^ said her escort, indicat- 
ing them with a wave of his hand. " Sidney, Charles, 
Thomas, and Jimmy West, and Alan Eansford ; Miss 
Loraine Lee. T have no doubt that you will all be- 
come good friends, as we shall be next-door neighbors. 
Very glad the boys are going to have a girl to keep 
them in order. They need it — they need it sadly ; and 
I give you carte-blanche, my dear young lady, to exer- 
cise any sort of discipline you wish. What is that ?" 
He stopped suddenly, as the noise of a falling body 
was heard behind him. " Ah, only Jimmy falling 
down-stairs. Well, the boys will pick him up. He 
hasn't done anything of the ^ort for three days at 
least, and I had begun to hope the habit was cured.'' 

He did not wait to discover the extent of mischief, 
if any, that was caused by the fall, and, opening the 
door for Loraine, he accompanied her down the steps 
and even along the path and through the gate. The 
five boys followed at a respectful distance, Jimmy hold- 
ing his handkerchief to his bleeding nose, the others 
in various stages of more or less ill-suppressed mirth. 

In the meantime Mr. and Mrs. Lee, next door, had 
begun to wonder what had become of the missing 
Loraine. 
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** Her train must have come long ago/' said Mrs. 
Lee^ anxiously. ^^ I am afraid she has lost her way. 
Hannah/' to the maid, ^^do take a look out of tlie 
window and see if you can catch a glimpse of her." 

Hannah left the trunk which she was unpacking, 
and went to the window. 

*' Here she comes now, ma'am/' she said. ^' Mrs. 
Lee, please come and look !" 

Mrs. Lee followed her to the window. 

"Why, what has Loraine been doing ?" cried she ; 
*^ where has she been, and who are all these people ?" 

For up the front walk came Loraine, looking smaller 
even than usual by the side of a man who was fully 
six feet four in height, and followed by no less than 
five boys of every size and age. 

" It is my old friend Thaddeus West !" exclaimed 
Mr. Lee, as he looked over his wife's shoulder. *' You 
know I told you he lived out here in Germantown 
somewhere, but I had no idea where. I haven't seen 
him for twenty years V 

And he hurried down to meet them. 
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Thad West, by all that is fortunate !" cried 
Mr. Lee, emerging bareheaded from his front door. 
*' Well, well ; after all these years 1" 

** You don't mean to tell me this is Dick Lee V' re- 
turned the new-comer. '* Why, Dickie, you're not 
a day older than when we went to school together. 
And so it is your daughter who has been breaking 
into other people's houses, and required a whole escort 
of police to bring her home ! And you are the people 
who are moving next door ! I heard the name was 
Lee, but it never occurred to me that it might be 
Dickie Lee." 

The two men shook each other warmly by the hand, 
while Mr. West administered sounding slaps to Mr. 
Lee's shoulder ; and Mr. Lee, who was a rather small 
man, threw back his head and looked up at his 
friend's face, so far above him. 

" I might have known it was your daughter, for she 
is the very image of you," continued Mr. West, "and 
I knew there was something that was making me like 
her. My dear," turning to Loraine, "your father and 
I went to school together. I was older than he, 
though, by five or six years — how long ago was it ? 
Twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years — " 

"Stop right there, Thad. I declare it isn't ten 
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years since yon were getting into all sorts of scrapes, 
greatly to my admiration, being only a yoiuigster, and 
setting the hair of every professor in the school on 
end." 

*^So-ho, Uncle ThadT' cried one of the boys, who 
had drawn nfearer during this conversation ; '* so you 
got into scrapes yourself, did you ? I thought as 
much." 

" Dick, you^re telling tales out of school, and letting 
cats out of bags, and all sorts of things," laughed Mr. 
West. "What is to become of all my authority if you 
tell these young scamps about me in this style y 

*^And who are these young scamps?" asked Mr. 
Lee. 

" My nephews, every man of them. My brother 
Thomas's children, you know, four of them, and the 
other is my sister's son. Simon and I have taken them. 
You remember my brother Simon ? Nice boys, every 
one of them, but they lead us a dog's life of it — don't 
you, boys ? But, Dick, old fellow, I'm glad to see 
you, glad to see you ! We must be right neighborly. 
There is only a hedge between us, you see. You 
must admire my hedge. I've been training it for 
years, and I'm glad you are to have the benefit of the 
other side of it. Dear me ! it is amazing the way we 
have lost sight of each other, but Simon and I — well, 
we have got into a sort of a rut out here. Simon has 
his collections, you know, and I have my books, and 
we never go to town if we can help it." 

" And though I knew you lived in Germantown, I 
didn't know where," said Mr. Lee ; " and though I 
knew a family of Wests lived next door to this house. 
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I understood that it was another family. I'm glad 
enough to find it is you." 

'^ And I declare it's good to see you/' exclaimed 
Mr. West, again grasping him by the hand. " Have 
you jfot any more daughters ? Only this one ? Well, 
she's worth a dozen. Send her over — send her over — 
and we boys will be here whenever we can, you may be 
sure. Just what we want, to have a nice girl about." 

There was some further conversation, and Mr. 
Lee begged the Wests to come in at once to see Mrs. 
Lee, but Mr. West declared that it would not do. 

" Your wife would never forgive me for coming 
now. She wouldn't like me, and I couldn't stand 
that, Dick. No, no; another time." 

And off he went, surrounded by his boys, who had 
been hanging over the gate and watching these pro- 
ceedings with interest. 

Loraine and her father disappeared within the 
house, when she gave her family a graphic descrip- 
tion of her adventure next door. 

'* Who is the funny, stout gentleman, father ?" she 
asked. *' You never saw anybody so fat in all your 
life, and oh, so cross !" 

" Thad's brother Simon," said Mr. Lee, laughing. 
" He was just that way at school — cross and fat, two 
attributes that are not supposed to go together. He 
always had a mania for collecting. Well, well ; I'm 
glad to come across Thad West again. What a lot of 
bovs !" 

'* And nice-looking ones, too," said Mrs. West. " I 
am glad of that. I like boys when they are nice, as 
these seem to be." 

2 
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"All nice but one/' remarked Loraine. "The 
big, broad-shouldered one, the one that Mr. West 
said was his sister's son, was very rude to me in the 
train. I am so sorry he is one of them, for all the 
others look jolly and pleasant." 

" Perhaps he is nicer than he looks," suggested her 
mother. " You can't always tell." 

" But he was rude, mother," said Loraine, shaking 
her head wisely, "and you know rudeness is so dis- 
agreeable. But I am just crazy to see the house. 
Doesn't it look lovely and bright, and how much you 
have gotten it fixed I" 

The room they were in was the library, and already 
the books had been unpacked and arranged in the 
cases, while the pictures stood about, leaning against 
the wall in readiness for being hung. The April sun 
streamed in at the windows — of which there were four 
in the room — making it look bright and cheerful, and 
there was a sense of space and air which was very 
pleasing to this town-bred family. 

Presently Loraine was taken up to the spacious 
room which was to be hers. It had been newly 
furnished for her as a birthday gift, but of this she 
had been told nothing. Loud were her exclamations 
of surprise and delight when she entered the pretty 
room, and saw for the first time the beautiful brass 
bedstead, the dainty dressing-table, the muslin cur- 
tains at the window, and the thousand and one things 
which go to make up a girl's room. 

"We didn't hang your pictures, for we thought you 
would like to do that yourself," said Mrs. Lee. "Are 
you pleased, dear ? How do you like the paper T 
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" It is the loveliest in the world V said Loraine, sol- 
emnly, standing in the middle of the room and look- 
ing about her. '^ Oh, you dear, dear people ! Moth- 
er, you are an angel for giving me such a perfect 
room ; and, father, you are another for saying we must 
come to the country to live ; and you both are for 
giving me such a present I" and she hugged first one 
and then the other. 

" I think you had better add that Cousin Deborah, 
whom none of us were very fond of during her life- 
time, was still another, to leave us this house,^' re- 
marked Mr. Lee. "I never supposed that I should 
come to reverence the name of your cousin Deborah, 
Helen, but it shows what an effect a small legacy will 
have. The moral of it is, leave something when we 
die to those who least love us V 

The family worked hard all day, and by night it 
really seemed as if they had been settled for months 
in their new home. They went early to bed, and at 
ten o^clock the lights were out and the house reduced 
to a stillness so profound that one might almost sup- 
pose it to be as empty as it had been before the com- 
ing of the Lees. 

It was not so next door. The boys had been sent 
to bed, but they had not gone. Mr. Thaddeus West 
sat with his book in the library, laughing occasionally 
to himself as his attention wandered from the printed 
page before him and strayed to the past, brought back 
so vividly by the unexpected meeting with his old 
school-mate. 

Mr. Simon West was shut up as usual with his col- 
lections, where he roamed from case to case and gazed 
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fondly at the treasures within, or made alterations in 
his manuscript catalogue, which lay upon tlie desk. 

All was quiet down-stairs, but up-stairs bedlam was 
let loose. A mighty pillow-fight raged in the third 
story. Figures of all sizes and clothed in every 
style of costume, from pajamas to shirt-sleeves, darted 
about, in and out of doors or around corners, while 
pillows flew madly from room to room. Presently 
there was a crash. Sidney West, not content with a 
pillow, had seized a carpet footstool, and sent it with 
unerring aim straight at Jimmy's head. The foot- 
stool had not only felled Jimmy to the ground, but 
had overturned on its way a pitcher of water that 
stood on the wash-stand, and now the sound of Jim- 
my's sobs, which he made no effort to suppress, was 
mingled with the drip of water, which flowed in a 
steady stream from the wash-stand to the floor. 

'^ Oh, I say, Jimmy, don't be a baby over it !" said 
Sidney. " I'm sorry I hurt you, but why under the 
sun are you always in the way ? I believe if I aimed 
for the moon, you'd be just in the line of the ball. I 
meant to hit Alan. Just his luck not to get it ! I 
say, shut up, will you, Jimmy ? You'll have Uncle 
Simon up here next." 

The others gathered about and vainly besought 
Jimmy to cease from weeping, but the footstool had 
really hurt, and Jimmy was determined that his 
brothers should be made fully aware of the fact. He 
was tired of being unfortunate, and he would cry. 

^' I can't help it," he sobbed ; " it h-hurts awful 
bad, and I didn't cry when I f-fell down-stairs to-day, 
and I didn't c-cry when Tom pinched my finger in 
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the d-door, and I didn^t cry much when Ch-Charlie 
f-filled my soup with salt ; but that old stool hurt, 
and I'm going to cry V 

And to carry out his threat he opened his mouth 
and uttered a long, loud howl of misery. 

^^ Shut up, young one, do V entreated Alan. " Sid 
didnH mean to hurt you ; he meant it for me, and you 
know it will be an awful bore to have Uncle Simon 
come up.'' 

But Uncle Simon, instead of coming up, had gone 
down to complain to his brother, and in due time 
Uncle Thaddeus appeared in the doorway, and, after 
comforting Jimmy and scolding Sidney, ordered them 
all to bed, and then picked up a pillow himself and 
sent it after the last boy who left the room. This 
was a signal for all to begin over again, and there is 
no knowing how long it would have continued if 
Uncle Simon's voice had not been heard from the foot 
of the stairs. 

'* Thaddeus, if those boys are not quiet soon, I will 
turn them out of the house, every one. I will ! I 
mean it ! And has it been raining, or what has hap- 
pened up there ? For there is a leak in the ceiling of 
my dressing-room — a large spot of moisture — a large 
spot, I say ! And if those boys have been the cause 
of it, I will turn them out of the house — every one. I 
will ! I mean it !" 

The culprits up-stairs looked at one another in dis- 
may. Sidney and Charles began vigorously to mop up 
the floor ; but too tardily, for the mischief had already 
been done, and Uncle Thaddeus hurried away to calm 
the perturbed spirit of his brother. 
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*^It is nothing to you, Thaddeus, of course,*' said 
Mr. Simon West. " You don't mind these things. 
You like boys, you always did like a noise, you always 
did put up with everything. But I am different ; I 
am not made that way. In fact, I think I am qaite 
different from other people.'* 

And Mr. Simon West sighed profusely and returned 
to his collections, while Mr. Thaddeus tiptoed up- 
stairs again and entreated his nephews to be more 
careful in future of their uncle's feelings. 

It was five or six years now since this bachelor 
household had been invaded by four noisy, utterly ir- 
repressible, but on the whole very nice, boys. Thad- 
deus and Simon West had lived together in undis- 
turbed quiet for many years, and fully expected to live 
so for many more, when their brother Thomas had died. 
His wife had soon followed him, and their four boys 
were left to the guardianship of their uncle Thaddeus. 

It had been Simon's frequently expressed opinion 
that all should be sent at once to boarding-school, 
but Thaddeus objected to this. Jimmy, the young- 
est, was but six years old, while Sidney, the eldest, was 
barely twelve. It seemed wrong that they should have 
no home -life at all. Besides, Mr. Thaddeus had a 
secret longing for their presence. The house seemed 
very lonely at times, and Uncle Thad's heart had 
never grown old, whatever his years may have been ; 
and so, contrary to his usual habit, he held out firmly 
against Simon's objections, and, before long, Sidney 
and Charles and Tom and Jimmy were permanently 
settled beneath the roof of the two uncles, who were 
so unlike one another in every respect. 
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About a year before the story opens their number 
had been augmented by the coming of Alan Eansford, 
another orphan nephew of whom Uncle Thaddeus was 
also left guardian, and now the masculine family was 
complete. 

" Thank goodness, there are no more boys who can 
possibly turn up," said Mr. Simon West. *' Unless 
Thaddeus brings in vagrants from the street he can't 
possibly find any. Dear me — dear me ! It is astonish- 
ing how different I am from Thaddeus. He is certain- 
ly a very strange person — quite abnormal, I believe. 
Five boys ! Dear me, dear me V 

One rule Mr. Simon West had made upon the com- 
ing of his nephews, and thus far it had been strictly 
adhered to. Not one of them was ever to be allowed 
to enter the room which contained his precious col- 
lections. Under penalty of the severest known pun- 
ishment this rule was enforced, and though the boys 
were one and all more or less desirous of breaking it 
they really did not dare. 

Perhaps the idea of being punished did not deter 
them as much as Uncle Thad's entreaties. He had 
called them all to his library together one day and had 
stated the case to them plainly. 

" I don't care what you do to my things,'* he said, 
" as long as you don't deface my books nor trample 
on my flower-beds; but I beg that you will not disturb 
your uncle Simon, because— well, boys, I may as well 
tell you plainly that your uncle and I are very different 
in some respects. Simon is the very soul of goodness — 
he always was ; but he is naturally quick. To use an 
old joke with a new application, he and I are the long 
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and the short of it in temper as well as height. I can 
endure things which he cannot, and he would feel very 
badly to have his collections touched in any way, and 
I should feel responsible if they were, because I insist- 
ed upon your coming here to live. Not that Uncle 
Simon isn't glad to have you ! Not at all, not at all." 

'^ Oh, see here, now. Uncle Thad," interrupted Sid- 
ney, "you needn't try to make us think that Uncle 
Simon wanted us to come ! We know better. But you 
did want us, and we think you are a jolly good uncle, 
and so if you would rather we never went into that 
room, we won't. I'll answer for myself, and Fm pretty 
sure the others will say the same thing. But I would 
like just to see what Uncle Simon has gfgt tucked away 
up there. Couldn't we go just once, if we promised 
to be awfully careful and you went with us ?" 

Upon this Mr. Thaddeus hurried away to obtain 
the required permission from Mr. Simon, which, to 
judge from his long absence, was no easy matter to 
procure. He finally returned, however, and inform- 
ed them that if each would promise severally upon 
his honor to touch nothing, not even the top of a 
glass case, with the tip of his finger. Uncle Simon 
would receive them at once. 

The promise was joyfully given, and the procession 
ascended the stairs and entered the room. Uncle 
Simon welcomed them with a short snort of disap- 
proval, and then hovered near while they made the 
tour of the apartment and gazed curiously at the re- 
markable objects within the cases. 

From his earliest years Simon West had been a col- 
lector, but his hobby had been a changing one, for he 
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had hoarded first one set of articles and then another, 
until he had finally become a collector of collections. 
In one glass case were birds' eggs, in another were 
stamps, in a third were coins, and so on indefinitely. 
Horseshoes, pencils, buttons, bells, fans, strangely 
shaped bones, calendars, teapots, spoons — in fact, all 
varieties of objects that could possibly be thought of 
were arranged with methodical care in the cases. As 
his interest in a new article was awakened he would 
turn gradually from the old collection to the new, and 
consider the former closed. 

The boys, of course, were deeply interested in all 
that they saw, and gazed admiringly at their uncle's 
possessions, which were as absorbing as the contents 
of a museum. They behaved with great decorum, 
and all went well until they were about to leave. In 
fact. Uncle Simon was so impressed by their extreme 
quiet, and so flattered by their interest, that there is 
no doubt that he would have invited them to come 
again had not an untimely accident occurred. 

Jimmy, imbued with the idea that everything in 
the room formed part of a collection, and must, there- 
fore, be examined, and forgetting his promise to touch 
nothing, undertook when no one was looking that way 
to experiment with his uncle's quill pen, left tempt- 
ingly near the open inkstand on his desk. The result 
may be imagined. The inkstand was upset, a black 
stream slowly but surely trickled its inky way across 
the immaculate page of the manuscript catalogue, and 
Jimmy, ever unfortunate, was led in disgrace from 
the room, with the assurance ringing in his ears, and 
ofttimes repeated by his uncle Simon, that never 
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again should one of them be allowed to cross the 
threshold. 

Poor Uncle Thaddeus, sadly discomforted by the 
result of the expedition, brought up the rear of the 
retreating army, and, to atone for his brother's harsh- 
ness, invited them almost with tears to go for a trolley 
ride at once, and try to be happy. 

This had all happened several years ago, but never 
since had the boys been permitted to enter the room. 
Alan Ransford had never been tliere, and, naturally 
enough, his curiosity was aroused by what his cousins 
told him. However, his uncle Simon did not invite 
him to come, and his uncle Thaddeus had plead with 
him as he had with his other nephews on the subject, 
and up to this moment Alan had refrained from mak- 
ing any effort to penetrate the mysterious and, there- 
fore, fascinating museum. 

Alan Hansford's life had been a somewhat peculiar 
one. His mother had died when he was very young, 
and his father, who had been obliged by his business 
to travel a great deal, had taken the boy with him. 
They had been to England and to Germany, to San 
Francisco and to Honolulu, and were just about to 
embark for South America when Mr. Ransford sud- 
denly died. 

It was a crushing grief to the boy, for the father 
and son were very dear to one another. Mr. Rans- 
ford was a reserved man who made but few friends, 
and had no near relatives, and now there seemed no 
one to whom Alan could turn. Then Uncle Thad- 
deus had come to the rescue, and he was told that his 
home should now be with him, and his four cousins 
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had welcomed him warmly, and at once made him 
one of themselves. Women and girls Alan had never 
known at all. He was extremely shy in their pres- 
ence, and he fancied that he did not like them nor 
they him; consequently, his manner towards them 
when by any chance he happened to be thrown with 
them was apt to be brusque and even disagreeable. 

The truth was that he, the doughty full-back of the 
school football-team, the leader in every sport which 
required courage and presence of mind — in fact, the 
lion of the school — was miserably, abjectly afraid of 
girls. His cousins knew this, and it afforded them 
no end of amusement among themselves, but they re- 
frained from teasing Alan too unmercifully. He was 
a great favorite with them, and the friendship between 
him and Sidney, who was very nearly his own age, 
was already a close one. Even the fact that Sidney 
was extremely fond of the society of girls, and was 
ever ready to seek it, made no difference. Alan con- 
tented himself with regarding his cousin as something 
queer and unusual, and allowed him to follow his own 
inclinations. 

He was sorry to find that there was a girl in the 
family that had moved next door, for he felt quite 
sure that Sidney, aided and abetted by his uncle 
Thaddeus, would spend most of his time there ; and, 
indeed, the very evening after their coming Uncle 
Thad suggested that he, with Sidney and Alan, should 
go in there to call. 

In vain did Alan protest and declare that nothing 
would induce him to go, that Sidney must represent 
the family, that t» formalljrcall upon a girl would be 
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more than he could 1)rin^ hiiii8e1f to do. His uncle 
Thaddeiis for once held out tirinly, and before long 
the tall uncle and his two nephews were ringing the 
door-bell on the other side of the hedge which sep- 
arated the two places. 
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CHAPTER III 

It was an attractive scene which Mr. West and the 
boys beheld when they entered their neighbor's library 
that evening. Mr. Lee was reading the evening pa- 
per by the lamp on the table, Mrs. Lee was knitting, 
and Loraine sat at a small table near engaged with 
her lessons for the next day ; while Miss Moffatt, the 
kitten, played with her tail on the hearth-rug, and 
the parrot in its cage swung in one of the windows. 

Shaded lamps placed here and there lighted up the 
soft tints of the wall-paper and the varied bindings 
of the books, and there was a general air of comfort 
and cosiness which appealed to Mr. Thaddeus West, 
confirmed bachelor though he was. 

The visitors were cordially welcomed, and very 
soon Mr. West and Mr. Lee were laughing together 
over old times, which they described at length to 
Mrs. Lee, while Sidney and Loraine were chatting 
away as if they had known one another all their lives. 
Alan alone was ill at ease, and although Loraine hon- 
estly made a great effort to draw him out of his shell, 
he found it impossible to respond to her kindly in- 
tentions, and answered all her remarks with the short- 
est monosyllables. 

Finally Mrs. Lee came to the rescue, and she met 
with better success. Alan quite warmed under her 
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kindly smile and her gentle manner^ and actually grew 
interested in telling her of his visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, about which she had asked him. 

Under cover of the buzz of general conversation he 
was growing really eloquent, when an unfortunate 
incident occurred. As sometimes happens when a 
number of people are together, a sudden silence fell 
upon all of them at once with the exception of Alan 
himself. In quite an audible tone he remarked, "And 
I saw Queen Liliuokalani — the one who came here, you 
know. She is — '' and there he stopped short, over- 
come by the fact that no one else was speaking. Im- 
mediately a loud, harsh voice exclaimed : 

" Shut up, you bad boy ! Don't talk so much ! 
Hold your tongue \" 

Alan started and flushed crimson, while even Mr. 
West and Sidney looked surprised ; but Mr. Lee hast- 
ened to explain : 

" It is only Evelina, the parrot,'' said he, laughing. 
" She has a way of conversing when she is least ex- 
pected to. You mustn't mind anything she says.*' 

Alan, however, was silenced for the remainder of 
the evening, and even a full description of the par- 
rot's remarkable conversational powers failed to re- 
store his equanimity. He could not recover from the 
shock of being told to hold his tongue. 

Sidney, on the contrary, was highly entertained, 
and from that moment devoted himself to the bird, 
trying in vain to make her say something more. Eve- 
lina merely cocked her head on one side and winked 
at him in a way which was quite irresistible. 

" How did you ever happen to name her Evelina ?*' 
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asked Sidney. '* I thought parrots were always 
called ^ Polly/ ^^ 

" So they are/^ said Loraine; ^*but we thought we 
would be more original than that, and then it seemed 
appropriate to call her Evelina on account of her 
song. I will try to get her to sing for you. Evelina, 
dear Evelina, please sing V continued the girl in her 
most persuasive tones, and humming a few bars of 
the air herself. 

Presently, to the astonishment of the visitors, the 
parrot, in a most unmusical and strident voice, began 
to sing, 

"Dear Ev-e-^w-a, sweet Ev-e-fe^/i-a, 
My love for you can nev-ev, never die I" 

And so on to the end of the stanza. 

This accomplishment was greatly admired, and 
there is no knowing how long the Wests would have 
stayed if the hall clock had not been heard to strike, 
and Mr. West realized that they had been there fully 
two hours; so he bade an unwilling good-night, and 
soon the front door had closed behind him and the 
two nephews, who had left very different impressions 
upon their hostesses. 

^^ Sidney is a dear," said Loraine. *^He is just as 
nice as he can be, but Alan is dreadful. I don't care 
what Sidney may say about him — he was telling me 
about him when you were talking to Alan, mother — I 
shall never like him. He was very rude. He barely 
answered when I spoke to him, and quite turned his 
back upon me. Then he sat right down in the chair 
1 had been sitting in before any of us were seated ; 
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even ymt were standing. He is a perfect bear ; don't 
you think so, mother?" 

" My dear Loraine, you are entirely too harsh in 
your judgments," replied Mrs. Lee. "The poor boy 
is painfully diffident, and he did those things not from 
rudeness, but from extreme shyness. Instead of crit- 
icising him so sweepingly, it would be much better to 
try to help him." 

"My dearest mother, I did my best. I am sure I 
asked him endless questions about football, baseball, 
cricket, swimming, fishing, shooting — every possible 
sport that boys are supposed to like and girls not to 
know anything about — but they do, all the same — ^and 
he would only say ' Yes ' or ' No ' to them all, and you 
know that does become monotonous in the course of 
time." 

" Well, say what you will, I like him," said Mrs. 
Lee. "He has a good face, and the poor boy has 
never known what it is to have a mother. I mean to 
take him under my wing." 

"Dear, dear! When mother says that, we know 
what she means," exclaimed Loraine, pretending to 
be dismayed. " The truth is, mother dearest, you 
are so flattered by being the one person whom the 
bear would speak to that you intend to adopt him at 
once. Well, please let me know when he is coming, 
that I may prepare myself for having my chair sat in, 
my toes stepped on, my pencil knocked down and 
not picked up, and anything else that may happen 
when bears are at large !" 

It did not take long for the Lee^ to become settled 
in their new home, and before spring had blossomed 
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into summer they felt as if they had been living 
there for years. 

They had already known 9. number of Germantown 
people, and many more had called upon them, among 
whom was a near neighbor whom they were disposed 
to like very much. This was Mrs. Neal Gordon, 
whom Mrs. Lee had met before she came to the coun- 
try to live, and between whom and herself had already 
sprung up a warm friendship. Mrs. Gordon, who had 
not been married more than two or three years, lived 
in a charming little house that was just around the 
corner from the Lees', and it was probable that they 
would see much of one another. 

There were a number of girls who lived in the 
neighborhood, among them one whose name was 
Ethel Foster, a school-mate of Loraine's, who lived 
within easy reach of the Lees' house, and who, since 
Loraine moved to Germantown, had spent a large part 
of her time with her. 

Ethel was a tiny creature, with hair of a peculiar 
flaxen color and light eyes that had a way of narrow- 
ing down to mere slits when their owner wished, or 
of opening very large and wide. 

Loraine found Ethel very fascinating. She was a 
bright girl, nearly a year older than Loraine, and, 
being somewhat of a leader in the school, it was nat- 
ural, perhaps, that Loraine should feel flattered by 
the preference which Ethel now lost no opportunity 
of making evident. 

The girls went to town together in the train every 
day to school, and returned together whenever they 
could do so, and, in fact, rapidly became as intimate 
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as it is possible for girls to do in an astonishingly 
short space of time. 

One morning in June, Loraine came into the house 
with what was to her a most interesting piece of news. 

*^ Mother, dear, I just met Mrs. (rordon/' said she, 
"and she told me that her sister is coming to live with 
her for a whole year. It has all been arranged very un- 
expectedly. The sister's name is Janet Franklin, and 
she is just my age. Mrs. Gordon wants us to be very 
good friends, and she has invited me there to meet her, 
Wednesday night. I am to go to dinner. Isn't it fun ? 
She hasn't asked Ethel Foster, but I don't think Mrs. 
Gordon likes Ethel very much. I wonder why.'* 

" It isn't difficult to discover why," said Mrs. Lee, 
who was arranging flowers. She was sitting at the 
dining-room table with a large tray in front of her, 
and innumerable pitchers, vases, and bowls which 
she was filling with the lovely blossoms that had been 
brought in from the garden. "I think neither Mrs. 
Gordon nor I find Ethel as attractive as vou do, 
Loraine. She talks entirely too much, in the first 
place," said Mrs. Lee, leaning back to study the 
effect of a rose which she had just placed in a tall 
glass. 

" Mother, how can you say so ?" cried Loraine, fir- 
ing up at once in defence of her friend. " I don't 
think Ethel talks a bit too much. I only wish I could 
say as many clever things as she does." 

** I am very thankful that you can't, my dear child. 
Your father and I would be quite worn out ! There, 
never mind, dear ! We like you better just as you 
are. Run, get me another vase, please. The old 
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glass pitcher in the cabinet will do, only do be care- 
ful not to drop it, for it is such an heirloom/^ 

Loraine obeyed, feeling somewhat tried, however, 
and her mother, seeing this, changed the subject. 

*' I wonder what kind of a girl Mrs. Gordon's sister 
is," said she. 

'^ From what Mrs. Gordon said, I think she must 
"be up to all sorts of fun," replied Loraine, feeling 
mollified at once. ^^ Mrs. Gordon is so nice herself, 
I think the sister must be ; and so is Mr. Gordon, and 
the baby is a dear. So is everybody in Germantown 
except the bear. I met him this morning and he 
scarcely lifted his cap. But I am glad Janet Frank- 
lin is coming. We shall have an awfully good time 
together if we only like each other." 

In due time Janet Franklin arrived, and the two 
became acquainted. Though quite unlike in disposi- 
tion and temperament, perhaps for that very reason 
they soon became friends. Janet was a tall, hand- 
some girl of fifteen, with laughing brown eyes and a 
quantity of dark wavy hair. She was one who seemed 
disposed to enjoy everything which came in her way, 
and this year's visit which she was to make to her 
sister,' Cynthia Gordon, presented untold possibilities 
of pleasure. 

One morning towards the end of June, when the 
summer vacation had begun and the days of leisure 
from study were filled with the charm of novelty, 
Loraine, Janet, and Ethel had betaken themselves to 
tfee foot of the Lees' garden. 

A platform had been built in the branches of a wide- 
spreading tree by one of the former residents, and on 
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this platform the girls were fond of sitting. Here 
they brought their work and their books, and here 
the boys from next door were sure of finding them. 
Sidney and Tom were apt to join them here, but Alaa 
Ransford kept carefully away. Although he had be- 
come an ardent admirer of Mrs. Lee, and rejoiced 
for days after meeting her and receiving one of her 
charming and gracious smiles, he never came to the 
house. 

He and Charlie went off for long rides on their 
wheels, or spent hours in the woods, or played ten- 
nis and cricket at the club ; but he never, if he could 
possibly avoid it, encountered either of the dreaded 
girls who spent their days on the other side of the 
hedge. 

**1 am so glad to find you two girls here,'' said 
Janet, ^^and all those boys. What jolly times we 
shall have ! I am awfully sorry mamma was ill and 
obliged to go abroad, but as long as she was 1 am glad 
I was sent on to Cynthia instead of staying with Edith 
in Brenton. Edith is my other sister. She is married, 
too, and Jack and Willy, my two brothers, are going 
to live there until my father and mother come back.'' 

^* It must be nice to have brothers and sisters," said 
Loraine. **I have never had any." 

*^lt is nice, but it must be fun to be the only one, 
too. You can have things just as you like. Ours is 
such a mixed-up family, strangers can never get us 
straight. Mamma is my step-mother, and Neal Gor- 
don is her brother and married Cynthia. So you see 
mamma is Cynthia's sister-in-law as well as her step- 
mother, and papa is uncle as well as grandfather to 
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Cynthia^s baby. Oh, Loraine, who is that funny old 
man on the other side of the hedge ?" 

From their perch they could command a fine view 
of the next place, and, at this moment, Mr. Simon 
West, who was taking a constitutional in his garden, 
came into sight. 

" Isn't he too funny V laughed Janet. '' Did you 
ever see any one so fat, or in such queer clothes ? Do 
tell me who he is.'' 

" Haven't you heard before about him ?" said Lo- 
raine, in some surprise. ^^ We mustn't talk too loud 
or he will hear us. He is Mr. Simon West, the boys' 
other uncle. He is the collector, you know, and he 
has all sorts of queer things put away in glass cases 
that he allows no one to see — at least, none of the 
boys." 

** How mean of him T What is the use of collect- 
ing them if he doesn't let any one see them ? What 
kind of things are they ?" 

^' Oh, everything under the sun. He has different 
fancies. Just now, 1 believe, it is ^valking-sticks, but 
the boys don't really know much about it, as they are 
never allowed there." 

" Why, I never heard of such a thing, Loraine !" 

^' I never did, either," said Ethel. ^' It is perfectly 
absurd, and, of course, he is the laughing-stock of 
Germantown." 

*^ I intend to see them, anyhow," said Janet, with 
determination. ^' It is just what I feel like doing. 
How do you suppose we could manage it ?" 

"Janet, whKt do you mean ? Of course, we can't 
see them unless Mr. West says we can. Would you 
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break into the house to do it ? I got in there by 
mistake the day we moved out, and he scolded me so 
I was frightened nearly to pieces." 

^^I shall find some way of seeing them," replied 
Janet, nodding her head resolutely as she spoke. ^^It 
is just the kind of thing I should love to do, and I 
mean to carry it through." 

^^^ And I would be willing to wager a good deal that 
you succeed," said a voice from below, and at the same 
moment Sidney West's head appeared on a level with 
the platform. "Til help you all I can. Fd like to 
get ahead of Uncle Simon once before I die." 

" Oh, how you did startle us !" exclaimed the three 
girls together. ^* How long have you been listening ?" 

" Oh, not more than an hour or so," replied Sid- 
ney, while Tom followed him into the tree. *' Long 
enough to hear your plans. Do you really mean that 
you are going to see the collections ?" 

*^0f course we do," cried Janet, **and you will 
help us all you can, and you will come, too." 

^'No, I won't do that," said Sidney; ^*I won't go 
myself, on Uncle Thad's account. He asked us not 
to, but he never said anything about not helping any 
one else to, and I mean to do it." 

*^So do 1," said Tom. ^^ Uncle Simon is an old 
bear — that's what he is !" 

The three girls exchanged glances at this, and Ja- 
net remarked, demurely : 

" You seem to have quite a bear-garden in there on 
the other side of the hedge." 

'^ What do you mean ?" asked Tom. 

^^ Is that what you call us ?" demanded Sidney. 
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^^Oh, not all of you." 

*' We may as well tell them," said Loraine. " We 
call your cousin a bear, because he is always so 
cross ?" 

"Alan cross V exclaimed both brothers in surprise. 
"Why, he is the best-natured old fellow that ever 
lived ! What makes you think he is cross ?" 

" Only from experience," said Loraine. " He won^t 
have anything to do with us, and scarcely deigns to 
speak to us." 

"Oh, that is because you are girls. Alan hates 
girls ; that is — " 

" There, you needn't say another word !" cried Lo- 
raine. " He hates girls — that is just it, and so I call 
him a bear, and I always shall call him a bear. Why 
does he hate us, I should like to know ?" 

" My stars, you needn't get so mad over it !'' said 
Sidney, laughing. " He doesn't hate you in particu- 
lar, only all girls. The truth is, he is afraid of you." 

" I believe he does hate us in particular, and I 
should just like to teach him that girls are very nice 
creatures indeed, and nothing to be afraid of, and 
that he ought to be proud to know any girls. Only 
I don't want to have anything more to do with him 
than I can possibly help. He is detestable." 

"Indeed, he isn't at all," said Sidney, warmly. 
"Alan Kansford is the best fellow that ever lived. He 
is the soul of honor and courage, and everything else. 
AVhy, he is the most popular fellow in school, both with 
the fellows and the professors. Even old Maberly likes 
Alan. He doesn't say much, but he is always 'all 
there,' and he is worth all the rest of us put together." 
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^^ Well, I don't agree with you," said Loraine, "but 
I beg your pardon for having said so much against 
your cousin. I ought not to have done it, and mother 
would have been horrified if she had heard me. She 
likes Alan, but I am sorry to say I don't. He makes 
no secret of not liking me, and I can't believe it is all 
shyness, as mother says it is. However, please excuse 
me, Sidney, for talking so about him." 

" Oh, that is all right," said Sidney ; " only I am 
sorry about it — sorry that you don't get on better, I 
mean." 

" But now we must plan how we shall see the col- 
lections," interposed Janet Franklin, who had not 
spoken for some time. " I must see them ! Now, 
what can you suggest ?" 

'^ We shall have to think it over," said Sidney, mus- 
ingly. " Once in a great while Uncle Simon goes to 
town, and, as he hasn't been for three or four months, 
I shouldn't wonder if he would be going soon. He 
always locks and double-locks the door, though, and 
I don't see how you could get in. I can't very well 
steal his keys." 

"No, of course not; but it seems as if there must 
be some way of managing it," said Janet. 

" Doesn't he ever have the room cleaned ?" asked 
Ethel Foster. 

" Yes, that is done once in a while by Phoebe, the 
cook. She is used to doing it, and she is so careful 
that Uncle Simon trusts her, for a wonder. But she 
wouldn't let you in for anything. You needn't think 
there is anv chance there." 

" You wait and see," said Janet. " I mean to see 
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those curiosities, and I shall find some way of getting 
there. I may need your help and I may not." 

" Gee whiz !" exclaimed Tom. ^^ Seems to me you 
are getting pretty grand. I don't see how you are 
going to get into the house at all unless we help you, 
and we might tell on you and get you into an awful 
scrape." 

'* Of course you won't do that," returned Janet. 
" I know you are not that kind of boys." 

'^ No, of course not," said Sidney ; " Tom is only 
trying to frighten you. But what is Loraine looking so 
sober about ? She hasn't spoken for the last half- 
hour." 

^^ I am thinking over something," replied Loraine, 
" and I really haven't heard much that you have been 
saying. Is Janet really going to see the collections ?" 

^^ Of course I am, and so is Ethel ; and you are, too, 
Loraine. Only do tell me what you have been think- 
ing about ?" 

^^ I have been wondering if what Sidney said about 
Alan Hansford is true, really — that he is afraid of us 
girls, and that is why he is so queer and rude. Mother 
says the same thing, but, somehow, I can't believe it." 

^^ Indeed, it is true," said Sidney, earnestly. ^^Alan 
has never been with girls in his life. He has always 
been knocking round with his father in hotels and 
steamers. He never went regularly to school even 
until he came here to live. He just went for a few 
months at a time wherever they happened to be living. 
And he has always had queer ideas about girls, and 
nothing I can say on the subject seems to have any 
effect. There is only one thing that would. 
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" What is that r 

" For you girls to take him in hand and show him 
what you really are ; that you are nothing to be afraid 
of. He seems to think now that you are always laugh- 
ing at him every time he does anything awkward or 
rude/' 

Loraine looked rather conscience-stricken. 

" I am afraid we do," said she, contritely. *' It is 
strange, mother was talking to me on this very subject 
this morning. She said she thought women had a 
good deal of responsibility in that way. That we 
could influence boys a good deal, and she thought 
that, as Alan was right within our reach, we ought 
to try to help him and make him think different- 
ly about us, rather than laugh at him or dislike 
him." 

*' Your mother is a brick," said Sidney. " I thought 
so from the first moment I laid eyes on her. Will you 
really do it, Loraine ? Al is a dear old fellow, and he 
is just the kind you would like if you only knew him 
better." 

*' Well, I believe I will try," said Loraine, her pretty 
hazel eyes fixed thoughtfully upon space. "I don't 
like him now, I must confess, but I want to make him 
feel differently about girls, and I verily believe I will 
try. Will you help, girls ?" 

^^Dear me, I shouldn't be of the slightest use at 
that sort of thing," replied Janet. **I have to take 
people as I find them. I can't waste my time trying 
to reform them, but I think it is awfully nice of you, 
Loraine, to say you will do it, and you had better get 
Cynthia to help you. She would love to, I know. I 
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can think of nothing at present but how I am to get 
into that curiosity-room/" 

^' But won't you, Ethel ?" pleaded Loraine. " Please 
help me, there's a dear !" 

'^ What nonsense !" said Ethel, opening her eyes to 
their widest extent. " Do you suppose I am going to 
bother myself about Alan Kansford ? I can't endure 
the boy, and I don't care who knows it. But I am 
crazy to see those curiosities, and if you do break in 
there, Janet, don't leave me out, for I want to go, 
too." 

That very night Sidney went in to the Lees', with a 
stealthy manner that was so unlike his customary 
openness that had any one been watching him they 
would have suspected at once that something was in 
the wind. He did not find Janet Franklin there, as 
he had expected, but Loraine was sitting on the steps 
of the piazza with a book, while Mrs. Lee was busy 
over her flower-beds, in spite of the fact that her hus- 
band was waiting for her to go to drive. Sidney seat- 
ed himself on the step by Loraine. 

'* It is all going to work beautifully," said he. 

" What is ?" 

" Uncle Simon — " he stopped, and looked anxiously 
about. **Do you suppose any one can hear me ?" 

^^No, of course not. Mother never hears anything 



when she is with her flowers, and father is too much 
absorbed in the horses ia even^know you are here." 
'^ My eye, what a snub ! HoViever, Uncle Simon — " 
He again stopped, and the parrot's voice was heard 
appallingly near : 

" Simple Simon met a pie-man going to the fair. 
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Said Simple Simon, ^ Oh, my eye, what a bad boy you 
are! Shut up T'' 

Sidney looked so frightened that Loraine shouted 
with laughter. 

" It is only Evelina I^' said she. 

*' That bird will be the death of me,'' groaned Sid- 
ney. " Whoever taught her to say ' Simon '?" 

" Oh, she knows everything. She is always bring- 
ing out something new that we never have heard be- 
fore. Indeed, she is an awfully clever parrot. But go 
on ! I am crazy to hear what you have to tell me." 

" Well, then, Uncle Simon is going to town to-mor- 
row, and the room is to be regularly house-cleaned. 
I heard him giving directions to Phoebe to-night. 
And Uncle Thad is going to be away, too. They 
have to go to town together to attend to some business, 
so here is the girls' chance if they are ever going to 
do it. Suppose we go around there now and tell 
Janet." 

" Do you think we ought to ?" asked Loraine, 
somewhat hesitatingly. "It doesn't seem as if it were 
the right thing to do." 

But even as she spoke the question was settled for 
her. Janet Franklin and Ethel Foster came into 
sight, and in a few moments had joined the group on 
the steps of the piazza. 



CHAPTER IV 

The sun had not been up many hours that Wednes- 
day morning in June before Mr. Simon West was stir- 
ring about the house. To him it was one of the most 
notable days in the whole year, for not only was he to 
go to town to transact some important business con- 
nected with the estate, not only was his precious mu- 
seum to be left to the mercies of Phoebe, the cook 
(who, though eminently faithful was yet liable to 
err), but he was to visit a certain little shop, all un- 
known to brother Thaddeus, and there possess himself 
of a valuable article which he had seen advertised in 
yesterday's Ledger, 

It was by mere chance that the notice had caught 
his eye, and Mr. Simon fairly hugged himself with 
satisfaction when he thought how nearly it had hap- 
pened that he had not read yesterday's Ledger, 

"I came very near missing it,'' said he to himself; 
"very near it, indeed. It was simply by accident 
that I picked it up and saw the advertisement." 

And for the twentieth time Mr. West took out his 
large leather pocket-book and looked at the slip of 
newspaper which he had laid safely away in an inner 
compartment : 

FOR SALE. — At a moderate price, a valuable gold-beaded 
cane, Cbinese design. Owner in need of money. Ford's, 1503 
Nortb Cranberry Street. 
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Uncle Simon chuckled with delight. 

"A rare find/' said he. *'I have none of Chinese 
design, and, from the wording of the advertisement, 
I am quite sure it will be a bargain. Never heard of 
Cranberry Street, but what of that ? What of that ? 
I will look it up in the Directory. It will never 
do to tell Thaddeus. He would Inake a fuss. Thad- 
deus is so extraordinary — so different from me. Xo 
one would ever suppose we were brothers. I defy 
any one to guess it. He thinks I spend money fool- 
ishly, and I am sure I think he does, for he is quite 
extravagant, / think, in the matter both of books and 
boys. Well, well, this is a find !" 

And then he laid the clipping carefully away again. 
So absorbed was he in planning his course of action 
for the day, how best to elude Thaddeus's watchful 
eye, and how much money to provide himself with 
for the intended purchase, that he was actually quite 
careless in regard to affairs at home. To be sure, 
Phoebe had cleaned the museum so often that it 
scarcely seemed possible that she should require fur- 
ther instruction than that which Mr. West had al- 
ready given her, but, on the way to Philadelphia in the 
train, he regretted that he had not warned her again 
not to bear too heavily upon the tops of the glass 
cases when she wiped them off, and to be sure to stuff 
the crack under the door of the little closet with news- 
paper before she began to sweep. 

His bunch of keys had been left in her charge, for 
the door closed with a dead-latch, and though Phoebe 
had been ordered not to leave the room until she had 
finished it, still she might be obliged to go down- 
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stairs for a broom or a brush which she had forgotten, 
and in that case she must certainly close the door be- 
hind her to keep out meddlesome boys, and would re- 
quire the latch-key to open it again. 

But Mr. Simon West soon dismissed all misgivings 
from his mind and gave himself up to pleasant dreams 
of the gold-headed cane which was soon to be his, 
while he settled his broad-brimmed palmetto hat more 
firmly on his massive head and waved to and fro the 
huge palm-leaf fan which he had brought for use in 
the train, for the day was a hot one. He paid but 
little attention to the various gentlemen who paused 
at their seat to greet his brother Thaddeus, but gazed 
from the window, absorbed apparently in contempla- 
tion of the landscape. 

In the meantime the boys at home were making 
the most of their liberty. Although Uncle Thaddeus 
was so lenient, it was necessary to pay some attention 
to decorum when he was about ; and then, if any one 
raised his voice above a whisper, or landed from the 
stairs with a flying leap, or did anything else which 
boys have done since the world began, Uncle Simon 
was sure to come forth from his retreat with a sharp 
rebuke, and, as Sidney expressed it, " make the fur 
fly.^' So to - day, with the two cats away, the five 
mice proceeded to make merry. 

The first thing to do was to play that the house was 
on fire. This was a game that had long been dreamed 
of, and though Tom was the real originator of the 
plan, from the time that he had first imparted his in- 
spiration to his brothers until now, it had been the 
one darling wish of their hearts. It seemed impossi- 
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ble that the time had at last arrived for it to be car- 
ried into effect. 

Alan and Sidney were to be the fire department, 
while Charlie, Tom, and Jimmy were to be the inhabi- 
tants of the burning dwelling. It was suggested that 
Loraine and the other girls should be invited to join 
the game, as it would make it so much more thrilling 
if there were girls to rescue ; but as Alan declared 
that he would have nothing to do with it if they were 
bidden, and as it was really necessary that he should 
be one of the hook-and-ladder company, this idea was 
given up. 

Sidney warned them, however, that he should be 
obliged to leave them at eleven o'clock, as he had an 
engagement with the girls at that hour. This sub- 
jected him to no small amount of teasing from the 
others, but that did not affect him in the smallest de- 
gree, and the game began. 

Fortunately for their purpose, the kitchen was so 
remote from the front of the house, which was to 
be the scene of the sport, that there was no danger 
of their being overheard by the servants. In addition 
to Phoebe, who acted as cook, the Messrs. West em- 
ployed two younger and more frivolous women in their 
household, and they also were taking advantage of 
the day. With both masters away they intended to 
go forth to see their friends, even at the early hour 
of nine o'clock. 

They were now adorning themselves for the occa- 
sion in the servants' quarters over the kitchen, while 
Phoebe, who was slightly deaf, swept and dusted and 
scrubbed behind the locked doors of the museum. 
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perfectly unconscious of all that was going on at the 
front of the house. 

Charles, Tom, and Jimmy had retired to the freshly 
made beds, boots and all, while Alan and Sidney, 
with a long ladder abstracted from the barn, lolled 
at ease in the little summer-house in the garden. 
This was supposed to be the engine-house. The long 
garden-hose had already been attached to the hydrant 
for use in the great emergency which was to arise, 
and every preparation had been made for a gallant 
rescue. Jimmy's goat, Billy, harnessed to the cart, 
was tied to the arbor door, and was to act as a horse 
when the eventful moment arrived. 

Suddenly a cry of ^' Fire V rent the air. Alan and 
Sidney started to their feet and seized the ladder. It 
had been intended to carry the ladder while they 
drove Billy, thus to give the appearance at' least of 
prancing horses. A large bell had been attached to 
the goat-cart to sound as the wagon moved, but af- 
ter the manner of goats sometimes, Billy refused to 
stir. 

Much valuable time was wasted in trying to per- 
suade him, but to no avail. The fire-laddies were 
forced to give it up and go on foot to the house, 
which was supposed to be already half burned to the 
ground, while Billy was left to nibble Uncle Thad's 
precious rose - bushes, which were just within his 
reach. 

Sidney and Alan caught up the hose and the lad- 
der, and, heavily encumbered though they were, 
started at a brisk trot for the house. Arrived at 
the front, they found that the inhabitants had re- 
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sorted to extreme measures. Fearful of waiting 
longer for the engines to arrive, the boys in the 
third story had knotted the bedclothes together, and 
at that instant Charles was in the act of stepping 
from the window and was about to slide down the 
sheets and blankets, while Tom and Jimmy watched 
anxiously from within, uttering loud and terrified 
cries of '' Fire ! Fire P 

There was a small porch in front of the Wests' front 
door, the roof of which was on a level with the second - 
story windows, and was supported by tall, white-fluted 
columns, and this roof Charles intended to reach. The 
bedclothes, which were fastened to the four-post bed- 
stead in the boys' room, did not extend as far as he had 
expected ; consequently, his window being towards the 
side of the house and not directly over the porch, 
he found it impossible to swing himself over to the 
roof as he had hoped, and he could merely dangle in 
mid-air. 

" Help ! Hurry up V^ he cried, in really agitated 
tones. '^I can't swing over and it is too far to drop. 
1^11 try to climb up again, but you had better run up 
the ladder V 

While all this commotion was reigning the two ser- 
vants, who were going out, came around the side of 
the house. 

^^ Lands sakes V exclaimed one. " Whatever on 
earth's the matter ? Fire ! They're crying ^ Fire !' Go 
call the engine while I go back and save our things." 

Without stopping to investigate further the two 
separated ; one disappeared within the house, while 
the other ran shrieking from the front gate. 
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In the meantime Charles had been rescued from his 
perilous position, and Alan again climbed the ladder, 
Sidney steadying it from below. 

"It^s your turn now, Jimmy," said Tom. "You 
slide down the rope and Alan will catch you." 

" I can^t, Tom ! I'm afraid," said Jimmy, looking 
fearfully from the window at the line of bed-linen 
which was floating in the breeze. 

" Oh, nonsense ! Of course you can. Don't be a 
ninny, Jim ! I never saw such a fellow ; you're afraid 
of everything. I can't leave you here. Fire ! Fire ! 
Help I Hurry now 1" 

Thus incited, Jimmy projected himself through the 
window, assisted by Tom, who continued to shout 
with all the power of his lungs. Jimmy, feeling him- 
self hanging in mid-air, was filled with terror. 

" Help me, Alan !" he cried, as he slid down the 
sheet. " I'm falling !" 

Just at that moment the sound of a clanging bell 
was heard, and up the quiet street rushed the Ger- 
mantown fire-engine, followed almost immediately by 
the hook-and-ladder company and the insurance pa- 
trol. Neighbors ran to the scene of action, Mrs. Lee 
and the maids next door began to gather the valuables 
together, and wild consternation filled the hearts of 
all. 

Jimmy, startled by the noise and excited by the 
sudden appearance of a real fire-engine, lost his hold 
and fell with a cry of terror to the ground. 

What happened afterwards it is almost beyond the 
power of words to describe. Firemen rushed frantic- 
ally into the house, looking in vain for smoke or flame ; 
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neighbors asked questions and received no answers ; 
the boys, dismayed at the result of the game, tried 
with but poor success to explain ; and poor Jimmy, 
moaning with pain, lay on the ground in their midst. 

Fortunately, Mr. Lee had not gone to Philadelphia, 
as usual, that day. He, Loraine, and Janet were on 
their way home from an early morning ride on their 
wheels when he passed his neighbors' house and saw 
the confusion and the crowd. Hurrying in, he picked 
up Jimmy and carried him to his own house, suppos- 
ing, of course, that the Wests' house was on fire. 
Leaving Jimmy in Mrs. Lee's care, he ran back to 
the scene of the fire, only to find that it was all a 
hoax. 

There was no fire and never had been any, and now 
the firemen were about to start for home, grumbling 
with anger and disappointment, and declaring that 
the Wests should be fined for ringing them up under 
false pretences. The boys, who on the whole were 
rather enjoying the experience, were somewhat star- 
tled when they heard this; but as they had not given 
the alarm, and could not imagine who had done so, 
they felt that they could scarcely be held responsible. 

In an incredibly short time the excitement was all 
over, and the crowd which had collected had dispersed 
to their homes ; and now it was found that poor lit- 
tle Jimmy, ever the unfortunate one of the family, 
was really a good deal hurt. His arm was broken, 
and Mrs. Lee had sent in haste for the nearest doctor. 

Jimmy was put to bed in a dear little room next to 
Mrs. Lee's own, and, although he was in great pain, 
he found much to divert him in the pretty things 
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about him. After the doctor had come, and the 
painful operation of setting the arm was over, Jimmy 
lay quiet for a time. Mrs. Lee thought that he was 
asleep, and, after looking at him for a moment, was 
about to leave the room when the boy opened his eyes. 

^^Mrs. Lee,^' said he, in a weak voice that went to 
her heart, ^^ wish I lived here V 

" Do you ?" said she, smiling down at him ; ^' I wish 
so, too."' 

*^ Only rd want Uncle Thad and Alan and all the 
boys.^^ 

Then, after a pause : 

'' Mrs. Lee r 

"Yes, dear.'' 

" Don't you think I might stay in this nice little 
bed while my arm is getting mended ?" 

^' Of course you can ! You mean you would like 
to make me a visit ?^ 

"Yes, Mrs. Lee. 

'^So you shall. I will arrange it with your uncle 
as soon as he comes home." 

Jimmy gave a sigh of content and closed his eyes. 
Presently he opened them again and fixed them upon 
his hostess — Jimmy had large, very round blue eyes. 

" Oh, Mrs. Lee !" 

"Yes, dear." 

" If I make you a visit while my arm is getting 
mended, I shall want to see Uncle Thad and the boys 
every day." 

"Certainly you shall." 

" But what do you suppose Al will do about it ?" 
What do you mean, dear ?" 
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'^ Al doesn't like girls, you know. He's afraid of 
'em. He'll be afraid to come in here." 

Mrs. Lee laughed. 

'* Perhaps he will get over it. At any rate, I think 
we can arrange for him to come and see his little 
cousin without his being troubled by the girls. And 
now, dear, you must try to sleep." 

" Very well," returned Jimmy, again sighing con- 
tentedly. " I'll try. I'm awfully glad I'm going to 
make you a visit, Mrs. Lee, only I must see Al every 
day." And then he fell asleep. 

Loraine and Janet, as well as Ethel, who had also 
arrived upon the scene when the excitement was at 
its height, were, of course, greatly interested in all 
that had taken place; and when the crowd had gone 
and the house had regained its accustomed quiet, 
they stayed to hear a more detailed account of the 
game which had led to such sensational results. 

Alan, being the eldest of the boys, had gone down 
to the engine-house to explain matters there, for they 
had now found out that one of the servants had asked 
a policeman to sound the alarm, believing that the 
house was really on fire. Sidney, Charles, and Tom, 
with the three girls, sat on the little porch in front 
of the house and talked matters over. 

'^I don't know what Uncle Thad and Uncle Simon 
will say," said Sidney. ^^ Uncle Thad's flower-beds 
have been horribly trampled. We must fix them up 
for him. It is a good thing it was all on the front of 
the house, for if it hadn't been Uncle Simon would 
have been sure to think that his collections had been 
injured. Oh, by the way !" 
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He stopped abruptly, and looked at Janet. 

'^ Yes, I know," said she ; ^' I have been waiting for 
you to say something." 

'^Oh, I don't think you had better," interposed 
Loraine. 

" What on earth are you talking about ?" asked 
Charles, looking from one to the other with an air of 
mystification. 

^^I know," said Tom. '^ Janet is up to mischief." 

'^I should think enough mischief had been done 
for one day," said Charles. 

"I think so, too, Janet," said Loraine, earnestly. 
^^ Really, you had better not attempt the other." 

'^ Oh, now, you just hush !" replied Janet. '' You 
know I am determined to see those collections, and so 
is Ethel. I don't mind the mischief part of it in the 
least. I have been in mischief ever since I was a 
baby" (which was quite true), '^and I have always 
found it great fun. Sidney, you said you would help 
us, and you mustn't back out now." 

'^I have no intention of backing out — never had. 
Only I would mildly suggest that if you are going to 
try to get into the museum, now is your chance. 
Phoebe is down in the kitchen refreshing herself with 
a cup of tea after the excitement of the fire, and 
very likely in her agitation, when she thought the 
house was burning down, she left the door un- 
locked." 

Janet and Ethel sprang to their feet. 

^^ Why didn't you tell us this before ?" they cried. 
'' Loraine, you must come with us." 

*^!No, I am not going to," replied Loraine, decided- 
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ly. *' I don't think we have any right to go into that 
room, and I am not going. ^' 

^^ Oh, you are afraid \" said Janet, supreme scorn 
showing itself in her voice. 

" I'm not afraid at all," exclaimed Loraine, stung 
by this taunt ; '^but I do think we oughtn't to do it. 
If you think it is all right, why, then, go and do it, 
but for me it would be very wrong." 

" Oh, don't stop to preach," retorted Janet, im- 
patiently. "But I can't see where the harm is of 
three girls going quietly into that room and looking 
at those curiosities. We have never been forbidden 
to go. The boys have, and so, of course, it would be 
wrong for them to do it. Please, Loraine, come !" 

Janet could be very persuasive when she chose, and 
when Ethel, who had been unusually quiet, added her 
voice, it was more than Loraine could withstand. 
Then, too, she wanted very much to see the collec- 
tions ; in fact, she was really quite as anxious to ex- 
amine the contents of the glass cases, after her one 
glimpse of them the day she came to Germantown, as 
were Janet and Ethel themselves. 

She hesitated, presented a few more arguments, 
which Janet and Ethel successfully combated, and 
then suffered herself to be led away. 

The party proceeded up the stairs, headed by Sid- 
ney and followed by Charles and Tom, both of whom 
were in a state of excitement which knew no limit. 

As Sidney had suspected, Phoebe had left the door 
unlocked, and the bunch of keys was hanging from 
the keyhole. lie was almost tempted to go himself, 
in spite of his promise to Uncle Thad. It did seem 
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interesting collections, but, fortunately for him, his 
strength of mind was not put to the test. Just as 
they had reached the door Mr. Lee, from without 
the house, called to the boys to come to him. He 
wished to consult with them about Jimmy, and not 
knowing which one he wanted, they all ran down 
and left the girls alone on the landing of the stair- 
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Fll come back and warn you if Phoebe is coming 
back,^' said Sidney, as he forsook them. ^^ You had 
better be all ready to run the minute I do." 

^' I am not going in, girls," said Loraine. ^^ I don^t 
think we ought to, really." 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed the others, in a whisper. 
'^ Don't back out now, when we are right on the 
threshold." While Janet added, '^I had no idea you 
were such a coward, Loraine !" 

And so once more Loraine yielded to this taunt, 
which, though unjust, was none the less impossible to 
bear, and suffered herself to be drawn into the room. 

Once across the threshold, she forgot her previous 
misgivings, and gave herself up to a study of the in- 
teresting articles within the glass cases. Janet and 
Ethel flew about the room, glancing at everything 
and discovering one delight after another, but Lo- 
raine, who was fond of investigating, examined each 
collection of curiosities more thoroughly. 

There was one set of shelves which covered more 
than half the side of the room, and which were filled 
with china teapots. From these she could scarcely 
tear herself away. There were tall teapots and short 
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teapots, broad ones and slender ones, teapots with 
long noses and teapots with no noses at all. 

Then there was the case of thimbles. Loraine, who 
was something of a needle-woman, hung over them 
longer than she knew, examining each one through 
the glass, from the dainty gold one which had be- 
longed to Mr. Simon West's mother, to the funny, 
clumsy, leaden one with no top which he had found 
one day in the street, and which had first suggested 
to him the idea of collecting thimbles. 

Suddenly the door of the room was hastily opened 
— it had been pushed to, but not entirely closed — and 
Sidney^s voice was heard exclaiming : 

" Run, girls ! Hurry ! Phoebe is coming up the 
back stairs V 

Janet and Ethel, who happened to be near the door, 
lost no time in escaping, and within three minutes 
were down the front stairs and out on the lawn, pur- 
suing their way to the gate with their wheels as if 
they had been innocently riding all the morning, 
and had merely stopped for an instant to see the 
boys about something. 

Loraine, however, was not so fortunate. She was 
in the back part of the room when the summons 
came. She ran towards the door, but her foot caught 
in the leg of a small cabinet and pulled it over with a 
crash. She fell and quickly jumped up again, but 
she found that escape was now impossible. She heard 
Phoebe's exclamation of wonder at the noise, while she 
questioned Sidney as to the cause of it. The three 
boys appeared to be loitering on the stairs. 

Looking about in dismay at being thus caught, Lo- 
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raine spied a cupboard, the door of which stood ajar. 
Creeping in here — it was not more than three feet 
high — she pulled the door to and waited. If she had 
had a moment in which to think and to decide as to 
the best course, she would not have done this. She 
would have gone boldly out and confronted Phoebe. 
It would have been much the better plan in the end, 
but now there was no help for it. She could not 
make up her mind to crawl ignominiously forth from 
the cupboard, and, therefore, she must wait. 

She heard Phoebe exclaim with surprise and horror 
when she saw the wrecked cabinet on the floor. She 
heard the clatter of broken glass or china as the wom- 
an examined the fragments of whatever it was that 
had been broken in the fall. She heard her mutter 
to herself : 

" Alackaday ! Whatever is going to happen next ? 
Whatever will Mr. Simon say ? It's sperrits as has 
done it, of that I'm certain sure, and they may be 
in the room yet. I'd best get out as fast as I can be- 
fore they spring out and choke me. But Mr. Simon, 
what '11 he say ? Whatever will he say ?" 

Taking her broom and her dust-pan, she hurried 
away, and Loraine heard her close and lock the 
door. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. She was locked 
in, and would be forced to stay there until Mr. Simon 
West came home and discovered her ! 



CHAPTER V 

LoRAiNE crept from her hiding-place, hoping to 
find some way of escape, and then paused, overcome 
with consternation at what she saw. 

The cabinet, which was a small, open one, had been 
used for a collection of thermometers. Those on 
stands had filled the shelves, while others which were 
intended to hang had dangled from hooks on the 
outer edge of every shelf. Dozens (so it seemed) of 
these thermometers now lay in atoms upon the floor, 
while the mercury in little silver globules had rolled 
about in every direction. 

Loraine did not stop long to examine this havoc of 
which she had been the author, but ran to the win- 
dows to see if there were any chance of escape from 
them. Each one was barred with iron to guard against 
possible burglars. There was no hope there. 

She tried the one door of the room, rattling the 
handle and even pressing against the door with her 
weight, as if she hoped to batter it down, but it was 
useless. There was nothing for her to do but sit 
here and wait for Uncle Simon to appear. 

She wondered what time it was, and even as the 
thought passed through her mind the room was filled 
with the sound of striking clocks. There was a col- 
lection of them, and Mr. West kept them all carefully 
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wound. From the tall clock, which he had insisted 
upon moving up here from the hall, to the tiny one 
of Dresden china, for which he had given a fabulous 
sum at a jeweler^s in Philadelphia, all were striking 
at once — the hour of eleven. 

It was eleven o^clock, then, and she had heard one 
of the boys say that the uncles would be at home 
again in time for dinner at two. Three hours in 
which to wait ! Would no one dare to come to her 
rescue in all that time ? 

Overcome with terror, mortification, and suspense, 
Loraine sat down on the floor near the door, and, 
burying her face in her handkerchief, began to cry. 
Was ever any one in a worse predicament ? Oh, that 
she had never yielded to the girls' entreaties ! She 
had felt from the first that it was a wrong thing to do. 
Indeed, she had known that it was. Oh, how fool- 
ish, how wicked she had been ever to consent to it ! 

And they had escaped, while she must suffer. They 
had done no harm, while she had injured other peo- 
ple's property. She wondered to what extent. What 
would her father be obliged to pay to atone for the 
mischief worked by his daughter ? She had not the 
least idea of the cost of thermometers, and even if 
she had known, it would have been no help, for 
how could she tell how many thermometers had been 
broken? Hundreds, she should think, to judge from 
the fragments. 

At this thought her sobs broke out afresh. She 
lay upon the floor, her face hidden in her arms, which 
were folded beneath it. So violent was her emotion 
that she did not hear the sound of a key which was 
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inserted in the lock, nor the turning of the door-han- 
dle. She was quite unconscious that she was no 
longer alone until she heard some one say : 

" Oh, look here ! Er — I say, don't cry so V 

Loraine looked up in astonishment, which was in- 
creased tenfold when she found that Alan Ransford 
was in the room. She rose hastily to her feet, but 
she said nothing. She could merely stand and stare 
at him, for she had been crying so hard that she could 
not speak. 

" The door is open,'' said Alan, and then turned 
crimson for having mentioned such a self-evident 
fact. 

Still Loraine did not move. 

'' Er — aren't you coming ?" 

" Ye-es !" murmured Loraine, making no effort to 
leave the room, however. ** Oh, I am so much obliged 
to you ! I — I — th-thought I should have to stay here 
till your uncle came home. It was t-too dreadful. 
Oh !" And again burying her face in her handker- 
chief her sobs broke out afresh, while she leaned 
against a glass case. 

Alan was at a loss to know what to do. This sim- 
ply confirmed him in his opinion that girls were the 
most extraordinary creatures that ever were made. 
Here was this one, who had apparently been crying 
her eyes out because she was shut up in a room from 
which there was no chance of escape. The chance 
had suddenly come, and instead of availing herself of 
it she remained in the room and continued to cry. 

He was very much afraid that in her agitation she 
would lean too heavily on the case and break it, thus 
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adding to the harm which she had already done. He 
felt that he must warn her, must urge her to leave 
the room at once, but he could not find words in 
which to do it. It was a shame, he told himself, 
that he had been obliged to come. Sidney ought to 
have done it. Even if he (Alan) had more influence 
with Phoebe than the other boys, as they all said he 
had, that was no reason why he should have been 
forced to come up to the door. 

It had all happened so quickly. He had just re- 
turned from his visit to the engine-house when the 
boys had rushed to him with the information that 
Loraine Lee was shut up in the museum and could 
not get out; that she had broken something there, 
for there had been a crash which Phoebe declared 
had been caused by spirits ; that Phoebe had hurried 
away from the room, and now Alan must get the keys 
away from her. 

He was her favorite among the boys, because he 
did not give her as much trouble as did the others, 
and also because he was particularly fond of a cer- 
tain kind of ^' Dutch loaf" which Phoebe prided her- 
self upon making to perfection. 

^^ There is no use in my asking her for the keys," 
Sidney had argued. ^^ It would only be a waste of 
time, for she wouldn^t give them to me, and we must 
get Loraine out somehow. Why, Alan, it would be 
simply awful to have Uncle Simon come home and 
find her there !" 

So Alan had finally yielded, and, by dint of praising 
the Dutch loaf and carrying a scuttleful of coal across 
the kitchen for Phoebe, had succeeded in inducing 
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her to give him the bunch of keys to look at. Then 
he had asked her if she did not want another cup of 
tea, and having thus diverted her mind had hastily 
departed in search of Sidney, intending to give him 
the keys. 

To his utter astonishment he had not been able to 
find one of the boys. They had all disappeared as 
completely as though the earth had suddenly opened 
and swallowed them up. There had been nothing 
for him to do, therefore, but to come and unlock the 
door himself. He strongly suspected that this was a 
'^put-up job," as he called it to himself. The boys 
thought it would be an excellent joke, probably, to 
make him do it. Well, if that was the case he would 
get even with them yet ; but, in the meantime, how 
could he get the girl to move ? 

The uncles might come home by an earlier train — 
there was one which arrived at Germantown at just 
about this time. Desperation gave him courage, and, 
walking up to Loraine, he seized her — rather rough- 
ly, it must be confessed — by the elbow. 

" See here V said he, and his tone was by no means 
gentle, ^^ are you going to stay here all night ? If 
you are there was no use in my coming to unlock the 
door. I wish you would hurry. You will break that 
case if you don^t look out." 

Loraine raised her head. Indignation at being 
thus summarily treated dried her eyes at once, and 
gave her voice with which to speak. 

^* Certainly I am coming," said she. " I can't im- 
agine why you should think that I'm not. I have 
no intention of breaking the case. 
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And with her head held very high in the air, and 
without another word of thanks to her rescuer, she 
walked out of the room. 

*^ Humph !" said Alan to himself, looking after her, 
^' just as I thought. She doesn^t appreciate it in the 
least. I wish I had left her here.'' 

And then he too departed from the room, and, 
closing the door with a bang, which caused all the 
glass cases to rattle and the mercury from the shat- 
tered thermometers to roll more widely about the 
room, he ran down the backstairs and tossed the 
bunch of keys to Phoebe. Then he went out, leaving 
Phoebe's mind in a state of absolute confusion. 

The alarm of fire, the disaster in the museum, and 
the fact that she had surrendered the keys even for a 
short time to one of the boys so much dreaded by Mr. 
Simon, added to the many cups of strong tea which 
she had drunk that morning, had reduced the old 
woman to a condition of nervousness from which it 
would take her some time to recover. 

While all this was taking place at home, Mr. Thad- 
deus and Mr. Simon West were pursuing their sepa- 
rate ways about the streets of Philadelphia. They 
went together to the office of their lawyer and then 
to that of their broker, and when the business which 
they had in common had been finally transacted, Mr. 
Simon informed his brother, with an airy manner 
which did not in the least deceive the astute Thad- 
deus, that he should be obliged to leave him for a 
short time. 

" I will meet you on the train, Thaddeus — the one- 
o'clock train. If you wish to go out earlier, don't 
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hesitate to do it — don't hesitate, I beg of you. I — I 
am going up-town to — in fact — well, I am going to see 
some one on business — some one who would not inter- 
est you in the least, my dear Thaddeus/' 

Now it happened that Mr. Thaddeus had" also a 
little private business of his own to transact, for 
which he had been secretly hoping that Simon would 
give him an opportunity ; therefore, he offered no ob- 
jections to this suggestion, but, on the contrary, con- 
sented to part with his brother with an alacrity that 
was almost suspicious. 

"Very well," said he, "Simon, I am agreed. We 
old fellows don^t often get to town, do we ? And 
when we do we must make the most of it. The one- 
o^clock train, then, Simon. I have a hat to get, and 
— and — oh, well, a number of little things to attend 
to." 

" There is my car," interposed Simon, and he hur- 
ried aTvay. 

"I wonder where Simon is bound for," said Thad- 
deus to himself as he stood on the corner and watched 
his portly brother board the trolley-car and disappear 
within. " An up-town car. After some trash for his 
museum, I suppose. In fact, I'll be bound it's that. 
What is it now ? Umbrellas or stuffed birds ? I de- 
clare I forget, but I hope he won't spend all the money 
he drew out of the bank to-day. It seemed like a large 
amount, but I suppose I ought not to say anything, as 
I drew out quite a slice myself — quite a slice. I only 
hope Simon didn't see it." 

He left the corner and walked down Chestnut 
Street. 
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"And now to get some presents for the boys, and 
for little Loraine, too, I think. Yes, I must get some- 
thing for little Loraine, and it won't do to leave out 
the young girl from Massachusetts. No, no ; she 
mustn't be left out. And, if I have any money left, 
I'll just take a look at some of the old books at Leary's. 
They may have found that first edition of the ^ Com- 
pleat Angler ' I asked them to look up." 

" I wonder what Thaddeus is planning to do," 
thought Mr. Simon, as he was being swiftly borne 
towards No. 1503 North Cranberry Street, which he 
had carefully hunted out in the Directory at the law- 
yer's office while Thaddeus was engaged in pleasant 
conversation — " I wonder what he is planning to do. 
It was unfortunate that my car came along before I 
could find out. He seemed to be drawing out a large 
sum of money from the bank. I only hope he is not 
going to spend it on boys or books or what not. I am 
afraid he is extravagant. Strange that Thaddeus and 
I are so totally unlike — totally unlike. No one would 
ever suppose that we were brothers. Dear me, I hope 
nobody has got ahead of me with that cane. I must 
have it ! That is all that there is to be said about it. 
I must have it !" 

And from that moment Thaddeus, the boys,, and 
the books were dismissed from his mind, and he again 
gave himself up^-tg' entertaining dreams of the gold- 
headed walking-^ck.x^ 

Promptly aijjJ^BMtoini^tes of one the brothers again 
met. It wdkligt "^be gaie\ which had not yet been 
opened to dlh^ passei^giers to pass through to the 
train, that Stoon^eglni^ upon his newly purchased 
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treasure, was suddenly banged upon his elephantine 
shoulder by a man so laden with packages that he 
could scarcely walk without endangering his fellow- 
citizens. 

" What's that ?" asked Simon, sharply, turning 
about in wrath. 

*' I beg pardon, sir/' said a familiar voice, politely ; 
'' the truth is — Why, Simon, is that you ?" 

*' Yes, Thaddeus, it is I, and I should really like to 
know what you are doing with all those bundles ! Do 
you know that you nearly knocked me down ?" 

" Simon, my dear fellow, I beg your pardon ! If I 
could knock you down I should consider myself Strong 
indeed.'' 

'' But what are all those packages ?" persisted his 
brother. 

^* Oh, well, a hat and — and — one or two other 
things." 

'^ A hat !" exclUimed Simon. '^ It was no hat that 
hit me on the shoulder. If it was, it must have been 
knocked into a cocked hat !" 

^^Very good — very good, indeed!" laughed Mr. 
Thaddeus. " My dear Simon, you grow brighter 
every year of your life !" 

Sly Mr. Thaddeus, who thought thus by a little 
harmless flattery to divert his brother's mind from 
the really appalling array of purchases which he had 
made. Fortunately for his purpose, the gate was at 
that moment opened and the passengers began to 
crowd through to the train, so further investigation 
on the part of Simon was for the time impossible. 

When they had taken their places in the car he was 
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80 absorbed in contemplation of his cane and of some- 
thing else which he had bought that he forgot to pur- 
sue the subject. 

The brothers occupied separate seats, Mr. Thad- 
deus with his packages spread out beside him, and 
Mr. Simon sitting behind, which position he had care- 
fully chosen that the glittering cane-head might es- 
cape his brother^s eye for a short time at least. 

Mr. Thaddeus glanced behind in a casual manner 
after a few moments, and seeing that his brother was 
thinking of something else and was not looking at 
him at all, he quietly chose one of the packages and, 
removing the wrapper as carefully and as noiselessly 
as possible, examined with eagerness the ancient-look- 
ing book which lay within. 

^^The genuine thing V said he to himself. '' I knew 
it the moment I clapped eyes on it.'^ And presently 
he had begun to read, and was oblivious to everything 
which might take place. 

Very shortly Simon peeped over the back of his 
brother's seat. Seeing that he was so absorbed, he 
leaned back with a sigh of satisfaction and thrust his 
hand first into one pocket, then into another. At 
last he found the article for which he was looking. 
He drew forth a small leather case. 

Again peering over at Thaddeus, and convinced 
that he was still too much preoccupied to notice him, 
he touched a spring and the case flew open. Within 
lay a massive gold ring, so large that it must have 
been originally intended for the thumb of a savage, 
and so hideous in design that even the savage must 
have discarded it in disgust. 
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This ring Mr. Simon devoured with his eyes for 
fully five minutes. Then he snapped to the lid and 
put the case back in his pocket. 

** I shall give up walking-sticks/' said he to himself, 
*^ now that I have completed my collection with this 
valuable gold-headed one, and turn my attention to 
finger-rings. Strange that I have never thought of 
them before ! If I had not chanced to see this one at 
the pawnbroker's shop where I found the cane, it 
would never have occurred to me to collect them at 
all. Strange what small occurrences lead to large re- 
sults.^' 

In this Mr. Simon West spoke more wisely than he 
knew. 

It was just at this moment that a lady who was sit- 
ting directly across the aisle from Mr. Simon leaned 
forward and addressed him. 

^* I beg your pardon, sir,'' said she ; " but — you may 
think it strange — I don't know, but I have never been 
here before, and as Mr. Grafton used to say — Mr. 
Grafton was my husband and, poor man, has been 
dead these many years ; it was pneumonia and hap- 
pened so suddenly, but, after all, such things always 
do come suddenly — but, as I was saying, can you tell 
me whether the next station is Tulpehocken?" 

^^ Tulpehocken, madam, is the station after the next 
stop, and will not be reached for some few minutes 
yet," returned Mr. Simon. ^^ I shall be happy to tell 
you, madam, when we get there, as I leave the train 
then myself.'^ 

^* Now, do you really ? That is a coincidence ; but 
then coincidences are so apt to happen, as Mr. Graf- 
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ton, my late husband, used often to say. I wonder, 
, now, if you happen to know my cousins that I am on 
my way to visit ? My cousins, I call them, though 
they are not very near cousins, but as Mr. Grafton, 
my late husband, used to say, ^ Blood is thicker than 
water,^ and I always call them * cousin,' and so it 
amounts to the same thing. Though he may have said, 
* Blood will tell,' in fact, I'm not quite sure which it 
was. But they don't know I'm coming, and so they 
won't be expecting me. I haven't the least idea how 
to find the house, so if you could tell me where they 
live it would be of real assistance to me." 

*^ I should be most happy, madam, to assist you in 
any manner whatever, but you have not told me th'e 
name of your cousins." This with Mr. Simon's most 
gallant air. 

^^ To be sure," murmured the lady. ^' Mr. Grafton, 
my late husband, always said I was so apt to forget the 
most important part — not that a name is the most 
important part ; no, not by any means. Shakespeare 
says, you know, ^ What is in a name?'" 

^^ Tulpehocken ! Tulpehocken !" shouted the con- 
ductor and the brakeman from either end of the car. 

The lady and the brothers West started to their feet. 
While Mr. Thaddeus picked up his packages, Mr. Si- 
mon clutched his cane with one hand and possessed 
himself of the lady's large leather bag with the other. 

Still ignorant as to whom she wished to find, and 
still further unconscious of the terrible developments 
which awaited them at home, Mr. Thaddeus and Mr. 
Simon West stepped from the train, and then turned 
to help the lady to alight. 
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As she put out her hand, from which she had re- 
moved her glove, for Mr. Simon to support, his eye 
was attracted by a large ring which gleamed upon her 
first finger. It seemed to be formed of an amethyst 
set in silver. 

" What an excellent addition that ring would be to 
my new collection!" thought he. ^^ And what, mad- 
am, is the name of your cousins ?" he asked, aloud. 

*' Their name is Lee," she replied. 



CHAPTER VI 

When Loraine left the Wests' house she did not 
go directly home. She could not yet make up her 
mind to tell her father and mother what had hap- 
pened. Then, too, she wished to see Janet Franklin 
and Ethel Foster, her companions in mischief. She 
longed for sympathy from those who would be so well 
fitted to give it, those who had urged her to join 
them in an escapade which had led to such dire re- 
sults. 

She ran down to the gate where her wheel had been 
left, and, mounting it, she rode quickly around the 
corner to Mrs. Gordon's. It was a hot day, but the 
tall, thick trees which shaded the road kept the sum- 
mer sun from blazing too fiercely on Loraine's uncov- 
ered head. Her hat had been discarded long ago, 
and where she had left it she did not know ; in fact, 
she had quite forgotten that there were in the world 
such superfluous articles as hats. 

She found Janet playing with the baby, who was 
lying in his coach, and who had just waked up from 
his morning nap. 

*' Oh, you dear, cunning sing !" Janet was saying, 
as Loraine, with tear-stained face and generally ruffled 
appearance, came up the little path. *^ You are the 
sweetest creature ! Hello, Loraine, did you get out. 
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after all ? I was afraid you were caught there I Did 
Phoebe find you, and is she going to tell ? I haven't 
dared go back to ask the boys, once I got safely away. 
Ethel met her aunt, and she has gone home with her 
to Chestnut Hill for the rest of the day. It was fun, 
wasn't it ? Come to your aunt Janet, baby ! Oh, 
you sweet, itty sing !" 

" It wasn't a bit of fun," replied Loraine. ^^ You 
and Ethel got off very well, but I — oh, Janet, I have 
done the most terrible thing !" 

" What ?" asked Janet, continuing to hold out her 
arms to her nephew, and to make the various gesticu- 
lations and sounds that people are apt to indulge in 
when they converse with infants. 

^^ Janet, you must listen ! I upset a cabinet and 
broke I don't know how many thermometers !" 

In reply to this startling information Janet only 
laughed. Apparently it seemed to her the best joke 
in the world. 

" Oh, listen to that, baby !" she cried ; ^^she broke 
a lot of thermometers, so she did ! You wouldn't 
break thermometers, would you, you itty, cunning 
sing ?" 

Now every one knows that when one is looking for 
compassion and consolation, it is somewhat provoking 
to have one's friend ** talk baby-talk " to babies, no 
matter how charming the recipient of those endear- 
ments may be. Loraine's tears, very near the surface 
that morning, again began to flow, and she buried 
her face once more in her already well-soaked pocket- 
handkerchief. 

^' What are you crying about ?" asked Janet, great- 
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ly astonished. ^^You wouldn't cry about thermome- 
ters, you itty, cunning sing, would you ? Why, Lo- 
raine, what a baby you are V 

" What is the matter with Loraine ?" asked a gay 
voice, as Mrs. Gordon stepped out on to the piazza. 
" Why, Loraine, you poor child, come right here to 
me and tell me all about it I" 

Kind-hearted Cynthia put her arm around the gid's 
waist and drew her to a bench. 

^' Oh, Mrs. Gordon, '^ sobbed Loraine, ''Vm so sor- 
ry to cry ! I — I feel like Fleda in 'Queechy/ Sh- 
she was always b-bursting into tears, and I have been 
b-bursting all the morning ! But if you had broken 
hundreds of thermometers, wouldn't you cry ?" 

" Hundreds of thermometers I" repeated Mrs. Gor- 
don. '* Child, what do you mean ?" 

" Hasn't Janet told you where we have been ?" 

"Not a word ! Now, Janet, have you been in mis- 
chief, as usual ?" cried Cynthia, looking at her sister 
with severity. 

" Of course not !" replied Janet. " I haven't done 
a particle of harm." 

"You haven't done any yourself," said Lorairfe, 
"but you persuaded me to go, and I was unfort- 
unate." 

" I haven't the least doubt of it," said Mrs. Gor- 
don; "that is just like' Janet. But tell me where 
you have been." 

"In Mr. Simon West's museum." 

" And you have broken something ?" 

" Loads and loads of thermometers." 

" Why, girls !" 
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** Don't count me in with it," said Janet. " I didn't 
break them." 

"But, Janet," exclaimed Loraine, with some heat, 
" I know you didn't actually break them, but I never 
would have gone into the place if it had not been for 
you and Ethel. You know I didn't want to go at 
all, and you made me." 

" You shouldn't have been so weak-minded," said 
Janet, perversely ; "you gave in as easily as possible. 
I was quite surprised when I found you were actually 
going." 

Loraine was speechless. She had looked for com- 
miseration and received only criticism. 

"I have no doubt that Janet did overpersuade you," 
said Mrs. Gordon, "and if any harm was done I have 
no doubt that she was equally responsible." 

" Cynthia, how absurd you are ! I didn't do a par- 
ticle of harm. What are you going to do about it, 
Loraine ? Are you going to confess ?" 

"I suppose so." 

" Does any one know you were there besides the 
boys r 

"I don't know." 

"Who let you out?" 

"Alan Ransford." 

" Did he, really ? Loraine, do tell me about it !" 

"There is nothing to tell." 

"Oh, come now, don't be so grumpy !" 

"I am not grumpy, but I do think you are the 
meanest girl I ever knew. I am going home now. 
Good-bye, Mrs. Gordon." 

" Loraine, dear," said Cynthia, " I can't bear to 
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have you go off feeling so badly. Janet will come 
around/' she whispered, as she walked to the gate 
with Loraine. " I will talk to her. She is only pre- 
tending to be so indifferent. I know her well and I 
can manage her. You mustn^t mind. And now, 
what are you going to do ?" 

*' I am going home to tell father and mother about 
it/' said Loraine, ^'and as soon as Mr. West comes 
home I suppose I have got to go in next door and tell 
him. Oh, dear, it is too dreadful ! Good-bye, dear 
Mrs. Gordon. You are so sweet and good to me V 

And kissing her kind hostess affectionately, Loraine 
once more mounted her wheel and rode away. 

When she reached home she found that her father 
wasi not there, and that her mother was engaged with 
visitors in the parlor. Warm though the day was, 
some ladies had driven down from Chestnut Hill to 
see Mrs. Lee, and were at present being refreshed with 
cake and lemonade. Probably they would not take 
their departure for some time to come. 

Loraine wandered up-stairs. She would go and see 
how Jimmy was doing, she said to herself; but when 
she peeped in at the half-open door she found that 
Alan was there and was reading to him. She did not 
go in, therefore, but went to her own room and sat 
down by the window, from which she could watch 
the Wests' house on the other side of the hedge. She 
would see the brothers return, and then — and then — 
further than that she dared not think. 

She felt very angry with Janet. It did seem most 
ungenerous and unjust for her not to shoulder at least 
a portion of the responsibility. It was unfortunate 
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that Ethel should have gone away for the day. Lo- 
raine was quite confident that she would have been 
more reliable. She knew that Ethel was too high- 
minded not to be willing to take her share of the cen- 
sure which was due them, for she had heard her sj)eak 
often on that and kindred subjects, and she knew 
what her views of honor were. 

Loraine wondered what the boys would say. She 
felt sure that they would agree with her about Janet, 
and it comforted her not a little to think that Janet 
would certainly be thought of with some scorn and 
disapproval, even if no one ventured to tell her so. 

Loraine had been sitting there perhaps half an hour, 
perhaps an hour, when she heard a carriage drive up 
to their own front door. She thought it must be that 
of the callers, who were probably taking their leave ; 
but presently the carriage came into sight on its way 
to the other gate, and she saw that it was one from 
the station which people who arrived on the trains 
were in the habit of hiring when they wished to be 
driven home. 

Wondering who had come, and her mind diverted 
by her curiosity on the subject, she forgot for the 
moment the tragic events of the morning and ran 
down-stairs. There she found such a gathering of 
people and so much conversation that it almost seem- 
ed like an afternoon tea. There were the three ladies 
from Chestnut Hill, who were bidding good-bye, and 
the two Mr. Wests — Loraine's heart, lightened for the 
moment of its load, again grew heavy — and a lady 
whom she had never seen before, who was kissing 
her mother and talking away to her at the top of 
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her voice, and so fast that Loraine's tongue ached in 
sympathy. 

Mrs. Lee was apparently telling the uncles of Jim- 
my^s accident, for Loraine heard her say that nothing 
would give her greater pleasure than to keep the boy 
with her until he recovered. Mr. Thaddeus demurred, 
but Mr. Simon seemed disposed to accept the offer. 
They were asking all manner of questions as to the 
cause of the accident, but Mrs. Lee told them that 
the boys would explain everything, she was sure. All 
that she desired was to have the privilege of keeping 
Jimmy. 

So it was finally arranged, and then Mr. Thaddeus 
went up to see the little invalid and Mr. Simon de- 
parted to his own home after bidding the strange 
lady a courtly farewell. His impatience to return 
was plainly visible. Mr. Thaddeus also was anxious 
to reach there. He was averse to leaving his pack- 
ages, which had been sent home by the hack-driver, 
exposed to the onslaught of Simon^s curiosity, but he 
would not have gone without a word with Jimmy for 
the world. He ran up-stairs as briskly as one of the 
boys would have done, while Mr. Simon marched 
homeward with as much stateliness as his short, stout 
figure was capable of assuming. 

Loraine^s heart sank further still when she saw him 
walk away, with the funny short step which was pe- 
culiar to him. Within five minutes, she told herself, 
all would be discovered ! 

" And this is my daughter. Cousin Evelina," said 
Mrs. Lee, turning to the stranger and taking Loraine 
by the hand — '* this is Loraine. You have often heard 
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me speak of our cousin Evelina Grafton, Loraine. 
You know she is the sister of Cousin Deborah, to 
whom we are indebted for this lovely house/' 

" That is just the reason I came," said Mrs. Graf- 
ton — " because Deborah left you the house. Not that 
she hadn^t a perfect right to do it— dear no ! for, as I 
often said to my late husband, Mr. Grafton — poor, 
dear Mr. Grafton ! I am going to pay you a good long 
visit, Helen, so that I shall have plenty of time to tell 
you all about him. He did have such good sense ! 
Not that I haven't just as much, but — Oh, as I was 
saying, Deborah always was peculiar. * The very fact 
of her leaving this house to you — not that I am not 
very glad she did leave it to you, but, as long as I 
am her sister, I feel that I have a perfect right to — '' 

^*My dear cousin,'' interposed Mrs. Lee, *' we are 
delighted to have you come and stay as long as you 
like. Won't you come up now to your room ? I am 
only sorry that I did not know you were coming, so 
that we might have had things more in order. Lo- 
raine, take the bag. Your trunks, you say, are at 
the station. We will send for them at once. Cousin 

Evelina." 

« 

Just as Mrs. Lee said this the ladies happened to 
be passing the parrot's cage, which hung in the hall. 
Hearing the sound of her own name, Evelina began to 
sing, in her own inimitable fashion, 

•* Dear Ev-e-feen-a, sweet 'Ev-e-leen-n., 
My love for you can iiev-er, never die 1" 

Mrs. Grafton started. ''Mercy on us!" she ex- 
claimed ; '' who is that ? A parrot ?" 
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'^Yes; and her name is Evelina/' said Mrs. Lee, 
doubtful as to what effect this would have upon her 
relative. But her fears proved to be groundless. 

"Well, I am flattered !" cried Mrs. Grafton. " Named 
for me ? That was nice of you, my dear Helen. Of 
course I could not have expected you to name your 
daughter after me, but, I declare, a bird is almost as 
good. Quite the same thing, in fact. And there is 
everything in a name. As I remarked to that good 
stout gentleman who was so polite on the train — an 
immense weight, Helen ; it must be three hundred 
pounds at least, but he carries it well — there is every- 
thing in a name. No, I think I said, ' What's in a 
name ?' But, after all, it doesn't make much differ- 
ence which way I said it, for, as my late husband, Mr. 
Grafton, used frequently to say, it doesn't make the 
least difference a hundred years hence. I think that 
is what he used to say, but Mr. Grafton, though on 
the whole rather a silent man, used to say so much 
that was wise that I have really forgotten what he did 
and what he didn't say. You have heard that it was 
pneumonia, haven't you ? Removed from me in three 
days, and I a widow !" And she pressed her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

Meanwhile Mr. Simon West went home. He walked 
up the path from the gate to the house, flourishing 
his gold-headed walking-stick, and quite unconscious 
that he was being eagerly watched by four pairs of 
eyes which belonged to four boys who were hidden 
behind the various bushes on the lawn. 

Mr. Simon did not notice the trampled flower-beds ; 
such things did not concern him, for he left all care 
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of the place to Thaddeus. Neither did he remark 
upon the drenched appearance of the path which en- 
circled the house, where the hose had been allowed 
to play for an hour that morning during the excite- 
ment of the pretended fire. 

With his mind intent upon one thing only, his de- 
sire to reach again the seclusion of his beloved mu- 
seum, there to deposit the treasures procured that 
morning, he entered the house and rang the bell 
which would summon Phoebe to his presence. 

Almost immediately Phoebe came, and, although she 
held the corner of her apron to her eyes, it did not 
serve to hide her flushed face and generally excited 
appearance. She was a small woman, with a thin, 
anxious countenance, and a small knob of hair on the 
extreme back of her head, which was so tightly wound 
and pinned into place that in looking at it one felt 
one^s own hair ache in sympathy. 

*'My keys, Phoebe T commanded Mr. Simon, in 
majestic tones. 

For answer Phoebe only sobbed. 

^* My keys, Phoebe V repeated Mr. West. 

Again only a sob, and a feeble " Oh, Mr. Simon V' 

"Phoebe, what does this mean ?" fairly thundered 
he. "Why do you not produce my keys ?" 

"Oh, Mr. Simon V wailed the hapless Phoebe, "it's 
sperrits as has been there ; of that I am certain sure. 
Don't lay it to me, Mr. Simon, dear ! Only say you 
won't lay it to me V 

" What do you mean ?" demanded the master. 
** Has anything happened in my museum ?" 

"Oh, Mr. Simon!" 
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^^ Will you or will you not give me the keys ?'' 

At this Phoebe held out a trembling hand, in which 
was the bunch of keys. Taking them — in fact, fairly 
grabbing them — Mr. West turned to mount the stairs. 
He paid no heed to Thaddeus's packages strewn over 
the hall-table ; he forgot even to remove his hat. Up 
the stairs he marched, but when he reached the top 
he turned upon the frightened Phoebe, who was fol- 
lowing at a respectful distance, and who continued to 
wipe her eyes. 

" Have these keys been out of your possession for 
an instant to-day ?'' 

^^No, sir — that is, yes, sir ; at least, I think so.^'- 

^' Whom did you give them to ?" 

There was a moment's silence, during which the 
four boys, who had crept into the house behind their 
uncle and quite unknown to him, listened breathless- 
ly for her reply. 

^' Whom did you give them to ?" repeated Mr. 
West. 

"1 think, sir, it was to Mr. Alan." 

Mr. Simon gave a sound of anger, which might have 
been translated into ^' I thought as much V Alan 
was the one among the boys to whom he was the least 
partial. He did not actually dislike him, but Alan 
was the last comer, and Uncle Simon had been of the 
opinion that there were enough there already without 
adding to the number of nephews in the house. 

He thrust the key into the lock, and, turning it with 
an abrupt click, he opened the door. At first glance 
nothing unusual could be seen. The rows of glass 
cases stood apparently just as he had left them. The 
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glass doors of the shelves which lined the walls ap- 
peared to be still whole, and the teapots, vases, clocks, 
cups and saucers, plates, pitchers, and what not, still 
stood in a state of preservation for which he had feared 
to hope. The windows were raised, and the sum- 
mer breeze which stirred the awnings without swept 
through the room when the door was opened, and 
made the Japanese umbrellas which hung from the 
ceiling sway gently to and fro. 

At first sight the room presented an appearance of 
peacefulness which was most reassuring. Mr. Simon 
had made up his mind that upon opening the door he 
would find all that he owned in a state of ruin ; there- 
fore his relief was very great, but he did not think it 
would be well to show this to Phoebe. She should 
be severely reprimanded for having allowed the keys 
to go out of her possession, and also for having given 
him such a needless fright. 

^^ You should not have given the keys to any one, 
Phoebe," said he ; ^' least of all to one of those mis- 
chievous boys. It is only by sheer good luck that 
they haven^t destroyed everything in the room.^^ 

" But you'll forgive me, Mr. Simon I" cried Phoebe, 
secretly much astonished at this unlooked-for mild- 
ness. ''You'll forgive me, and you'll forgive Mr. 
Alan. Indeed, I can't think it was him as done it. 
I think 'twas sperrits ; indeed I do, Mr. Simon ! For 
I think, only I can't be quite sure — what with the fire 
and everything — whether it was before or after Mr. 
Alan took the keys that the thermom - iters got 
broke." 

" Thermometers !" exclaimed Mr. Simon, turning. 
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for him, quite pale. ^' Not my precious thermome- 
ters ! You don't mean to tell me — " 

He did not stop to say more, but darted, if such a 
portly person could be said to dart, towards the back 
of the room where the cabinet of thermometers had 
stood, a spot which was not visible when one first en- 
tered the door. Had he been mistaken ? Had some- 
thing been broken, after all ? 

Alas, it was but too true ! There, on the floor, lay 
the overturned shelves ; there lay innumerable ther- 
mometers in every stage of destruction ; there, in 
fact, was a scene of ruin which, after his moment of 
relief, seemed all the more appalling. 

Mr. West tried to speak, but the words were not 
forthcoming. All the blood in his body seemed to 
rush to his head, and he felt for a moment or two 
quite giddy and confused. He leaned so heavily on 
the top of a case that the huge piece of glass cracked 
under his weight, and fell in with a clatter on the 
fans which were spread out beneath. This addition- 
al catastrophe served to restore him. 

"More breakages!" he murmured; *^ another dis- 
aster ! It will not do for me to give way to my feel- 
ings. I — I shall be having a stroke." 

He put his hand to his head and struggled to calm 
himself. He was so successful in this effort that he 
was soon able to turn to the terrified Phoebe and 
question her more closely, in a voice of such unusual 
gentleness that its very strangeness frightened her 
still further. 

"Phoebe," said he, "tell me all you know of this 
accident. Did you do it yourself ?" 
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**N"o, Mr. Simon, that I didn't. I swept and dust- 
ed here just as usual/' replied Phoebe, with great 
earnestness, *^and not a thing got broke, and every- 
thing as neat as a pin. The glass cases was a-shining, 
and so was the windies, till yo.u could V seen your 
face in 'em as clear as a bell. Well, I was just fin- 
ishing up when the house got afire." 

^^ The house !" cried Mr. Simon, startled out of his 
assumed calm. '^ You don't mean to tell me the house 
was on fire !" 

" That I do, Mr. Simon. Oh, sir, it's been an aw- 
ful morning. What with the fire and the thermom- 
iters, and everything else ! Well, it all happened after 
that. Mr. Alan, he come for the keys, and afterwards 
I found these all broke. No, I can't exactly say, nei- 
ther, whether I found 'em broke before he come for 
the keys or afterwards. All I know is I found 'em 
broke some time, and I said then, and I say now, 
'twas sperrits as done it ; and then when I was sipping 
a cup of weak tea — for I was that flustered I needed 
something to bring me up, Mr. Simon, I did, indeed 
— why, just then Mr. Alan he come along, and some- 
how or other he got me to give him the keys, and 
then later he brung 'em back. And I hope you won't 
mind my drinking the tea, Mr. Simon, for what with 
the fire and the — " 

*^Tea! What is tea to me, woman?" thundered 
Mr. Simon West, his enforced calmness again desert- 
ing him. '^ What is tea to me, compared with the de- 
struction of all these valuable thermometers ? What, 
I say, is tea ?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Simon," whimpered Phcebe, 
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resorting again to the corner of her apron, which had 
been enjoying a temporary respite from active ser- 
vice ; "I couldn't really tell you." 

*^I shouldn't think you could. Where is my broth- 
er ? And where is Alan Ransford, who, in return for 
the home which we have given him, wilfully destroys 
the property of his nearest relative ? Where, I say, is 
Alan Ransford ?" 

"I don't know, Mr. Simon." 

"Then go and find out, and send him to me at 
once. Or, stay, I will go myself. Not one of those 
boys shall enter this place during my lifetime." 

Waving to Phoebe to leave the room, Mr. Simon 
West turned and gave one more look at the fragments 
on the floor. Then he walked to the door. He went 
out, closed, and locked it behind him, and, putting 
the keys into his safest pocket, he descended the 
stairs. 

He found that Thaddeus had returned, and, with 
the four boys surrounding him, had begun to open 
his packages. 



CHAPTER VII 

^^ Uncle Thad, did you really get me this dandy 
football ? Whew ! it's a regular daisy V exclaimed 
Sidney, as he examined with pride the gift which his 
uncle had bestowed upon him. ^^It doesn't seem, 
though, as if we ought to have these nice things 
when we have been doing such a lot of mischief this 
morning/' 

'^ Have you, Sidney ? Now, I'm right sorry to hear 
that. Tom, this is the best racket they had at Spal- 
ding's. They said you'd like it. What mischief, Sid- 
ney ? Is that the way Jimmy got hurt ? I shall want 
to hear all about it after dinner, but not till then, not 
till then, please. Alan, here is the new saddle for 
your wheel I heard you wishing for the other day. 
How do you like it, eh ?" 

" Thaddeus !" said a voice from the stairs, which 
made them all start with a guilty sense of being 
caught — '^ Thaddeus, if you must waste your money 
in this nonsense, I beg that you will at least have the 
goodness to omit Alan. At least do me the justice 
to leave him out. He deserves to be driven from the 
house, I declare ! He — he has broken — " 

Mr. Simon West's powers of speech deserted him 
for the moment. He stood on one of the lower stairs 
and glared at the group before him, his eyes for once 
being on a level with those of his tall brother. 
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^^My dear Simon, what is the matter ? Has any- 
thing gone wrong ?'* cried Thaddeus, looking in con- 
sternation first at him and then from one to the other 
of the nephews. 

'^ Is that the mischief, boys ? Have you broken 
something of your uncle Simon's ?" 

"Indeed we haven't/' began Tom, eagerly; "it 
wasn't any of us, it was — " but he was silenced by his 
cousin, who, to Tom's utter astonishment, clapped his 
hand over the smaller boy's open mouth. 

"Don't give it away," muttered Alan. 

" There !" cried Mr. Simon. " See him trying to 
hide it ! It is of no use, sir — no use. And you are 
only adding to your wrong-doing by teaching your 
young cousin to deceive. Quite right, Tom, for you 
to try to tell me that it was Alan. Quite right, and 
I shall not forget it. Thaddeus, I wish you would 
listen to me." 

" I am listening, my dear Simon. Who could help 
listening ? I am only distressed that my boys — " 

"Distressed !" shouted Simon — "distressed ! I am 
furious ; in fact, I never was so angry in my life ! I 
—I—" 

After giving this bit of superfluous information, 
Mr. Simon's feelings so far overcame him that he was 
obliged to sit down on the stairs, which was unfort- 
unate, for one can be much more imposing when one 
is standing than when one is seated, particularly if 
the seat is on a staircase. However, there was no 
help for it, so Mr. Simon sat down and continued his 
speech. 

"That boy, Alan Eansford," said he, emphasizing 
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his remarks by pointing a stout finger of scorn at 
his nephew — " that boy, I say, will come to no good 
end. He has taken advantage of our absence to steal 
my keys from Phoebe, enter my museum, and break, 
smash, crash into a thousand atoms my Thermome- 
ters ! ! Now, sir, what have you to say for yourself ?" 

"Simply that I didn^t do it,^' said Alan. 

" What V roared Uncle Simon. ' ' Then, who did T' 

"I shall not tell you.'' 

Mr. Simon grew purple. " You will not tell me ?" 
repeated he. 

"No, sir, I will not tell you.'' 

" Wh-what do you mean by this impertinence ?" 
blustered Mr. West. "I knoio you did it! I have 
Phoebe's word for it. I — I — " 

" If you choose to believe Phoebe's word instead of 
mine you are welcome to do so," said Alan. 

"My dear boys, what does all this mean ?" asked 
Uncle Thaddeus, as soon as he could get a chance to 
speak. " What has been happening here, and how is 
it that any one of you went into the museum when 
you have each given me your promise that you would 
never attempt it ?" 

"We didn't go in. Uncle Thad," exclaimed Sid- 
ney, "and the only reason Alan was there was be- 
cause — " But, like Tom, Sidney was stopped by a 
warning hand which was laid across his mouth. 

" Don't say any more, Sid !" said Alan. 

To have this happen a second time was almost more 
than his uncle Simon could endure. He tried to rise, 
but the stair was so low and he was so stout that it 
was impossible to do so without help, and he was 
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forced to submit to the ignominy of having one hand 
grasped by his brother Thaddeus and the other by 
Sidney and being fairly hauled to his feet. 

" I declare, it is infamous !" he gasped, overcome 
by the effort and with fury — " perfectly infamous ! 
The other boys wish to tell and Alan will not let 
them ! Thaddeus, will you oblige me by interfering ?" 

"I will, Simon," replied his brother ; "and I think 
the best thing for us all to do is to have dinner, which 
I feel sure is ready, and after dinner the boys will 
come to me in the library and give me an account of 
the morning." 

To this Mr. Simon gave an unwilling assent. He 
wanted his dinner, but he felt that it was entirely 
too much of a concession to allow Alan to have his. 
However, there appeared to be no help for it, and on 
the whole, perhaps, it was a good plan to defer further 
discussion until the pangs of hunger had been satis- 
fied ; so the two uncles and their nephews took their 
places at the table, and, amid an almost unbroken si- 
lence, the meal was eaten. 

It was about half over when Simon suddenly be- 
thought himself of the other startling event of the 
morning, which he had almost forgotten. He laid 
down his knife and fork. " I declare, Thaddeus," said 
he, "they are keeping something else from us. Did 
you know that the house was on fire this morning P'^ 

Immediately there came a chorus from the hither- 
to speechless boys : " It wasn^t really. Uncle Simon. 
It was only a false alarm." 

" That was all, my dear brother," added Thaddeus. 
" I heard about it next door." • 
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Mr. Simon glared npon the company at large, and 
then devoted himself once more to his dinner. 

When it was over Mr. Thaddeus rose. ^^Now/' 
said he, " I think it would be well to have a half-hour 
of quiet for the processes of digestion. At the end of 
that time I wish the four boys to come to me in the 
library. Simon, you will do as you like about join- 
ing us." 

'^ Of course I shall do as I like," snapped Mr. Si- 
mon, who never was known to vary from his daily 
habit of napping for at least an hour after dinner. 
" I shall depend upon you, Thaddeus, to find out the 
truth. All I have to say is, that whoever broke those 
thermometers is responsible for their value. Do you 
hear, Alan ? If you broke them — and I know you 
did, sir ! — you shall pay for them. Do you hear me, 
I say r 

" Yes, sir, I hear you," returned Alan, very quiet- 
ly, though the blood mounted to his face as he spoke. 

The two uncles left the room, and the boys betook 
themselves to the barn, there to pass the designated 
half-hour and to talk things over. 

The Messrs. West kept neither horses nor cows, and 
the barn, which was a large one, had been fitted up 
by the boys for a workshop, study, in fact, for their 
own private apartment, whither they could always re- 
pair when they wished and in which they were al- 
lowed undisputed sway. The large open space in the 
centre was common property, and was furnished with 
a somewhat unsteady table, upon which were various 
books, illustrated papers, and magazines ; several 
chairs in different stages of decrepitude, but which 
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were none the less comfortable for that reason in the 
opinion of their owners, and a work-bench which was 
well supplied with carpenters* tools. 

Charlie was a good deal of a mechanic, and his 
uncle Thaddeus had given him almost everything 
that he wanted to help him in his little inventions. 
The truth was that Uncle Thaddeus was quite confi- 
dent that Charles was a genius, and he indulged him 
accordingly. 

In addition to this common sitting-room each boy 
had taken possession of a stall, where he kept his own 
particular possessions. The name of the owner of 
the stall was posted in large letters above it, and it 
was considered a breach of etiquette for any one of 
them to enter the stall of another unless by special 
invitation. 

It was rather interesting to note the differences in 
the five little dens, and Uncle Thaddeus, who was a 
welcome visitor in all, was never tired of joking 
about it. 

Alan^s was devoted to guns and fishing-tackle, *^ bi- 
cycle sundries,*' and bats and balls, while Sidney's, 
although it had a fair allowance of these articles, was 
decorated with colored ribbons and with pictures 
painted by some of his girl friends. A very feminine 
handkerchief was pinned above a tennis racket, and 
ii Liberty scarf, which once was pink but was now 
laded and dusty, was festooned about a cricket-bat. 

Charlie's sanctum was filled with the results of his 
mechanical efforts, while Tom's and Jimmy's held a 
heterogeneous collection of articles too varied to de- 
scribe. 
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" What are you going to do about it, Al ?" asked 
Sidney, as the boys retired to this sitting-room of 
theirs to stay until it was time to go to their uncle 
Thaddeus. "Aren't you going to tell even Uncle 
Thad that Loraine did it ?" 

" No/' said Alan, *^ of course I am not going to give 
her away. Why, you wouldn't, Sid V 

*^ No, I know I wouldn't ; but then I thought — that 
is, I wouldn't because she is a girl, and I like girls, but 
you always say you don't like them." 

" That's no reason for being mean," returned Alan. 
" I know I don't like them, and I think it was utter- 
ly nonsensical for those girls to get into the museum 
this morning, anyway; but as long as they did, and 
Loraine got caught, I am not going to be the one to 
give her away to Uncle Simon. Let her come over 
and tell him herself. Of course she won't do that, 
though. Catch a girl doing that !" 

"I am not so sure," remarked Sidney, who was 
stretched out in the old steamer - chair and gazing 
meditatively at the ceiling. ''I'm not so sure," he 
repeated. 

" Oh, come now, of course she won't ! If she were 
going to tell she would have been here before this." 

" I don't know," said Sidney. " I think Loraine 
Lee is a pretty plucky girl, and she is a thoroughly 
honest one. About Janet Franklin and Ethel Foster 
I am not so sure. After all, it was their fault that 
Loraine got into the scrape, and they are the ones who 
ought to own up the whole thing. I doubt if they 
do — at least, I doubt if Ethel Foster does." 

" So do I," said Alan, " and I also doubt very much 
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if Loraine Lee does. You mark my words I When 
she finds that Uncle Simon thinks that I broke those 
confounded old thermometers she will let it go. 
Well, / shaVt set him right. As far as I am con- 
cerned I don^t mind his thinking that I've smashed 
every blessed thing in his whole collection, as long as 
I know I didn% and as long as Uncle Thad believes 
me.'' 

" And you don't want us to tell either, Al ?" asked 
Tom, who with Charles had been an attentive listener 
to this conversation. 

'^ No, of course not ! I might as well say it was 
Loraine myself as have you do so," said Alan. *^ And 
don't say anything about it to Loraine either. Just 
let's see what she and the other girls will do." 

When the half-hour was over the boys returned to 
the house and went at once to their uncle Thaddeus, 
whom they found in his library. 

^' Well," said he, looking up from his book as they 
entered, "now, sit yourselves down and tell me the 
whole story. First of all, what is this I hear about 
the house being on fire ? Mrs. Lee told me something 
of it, but now I want your version. Sidney, will you 
be spokesman ?" 

*'It wasn't really on fire, you know. Uncle Thad," 
said Sidney, seating himself on the end of the library 
table, while Charles and Tom took each an arm of 
their uncle's chair and Alan drew up another chair 
and sat astride of it. *^ We were just having a game 
and pretending it was. We were having a jolly old 
time — Al and I were the fire department, and the others 
were being rescued while hanging out the window by 
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the bedclothes, when those idiotic maids came along 
and thought the house was really on fire and went and 
gave the alarm I Did you ever hear of anything so 
luny ? The engines and the hose-carriage came, and 
the insurance patrol, and there was the greatest old 
time you ever heard of/' 

Here Sidney paused to laugh at the recollection. 

^^ Poor little Jimmy, though," said Alan ; *' he got 
the worst of it, of course. He always does." 

** Yes," continued Sidney, *'he was dangling at the 
end of the bedclothes just as the engines came up, 
and he was so frightened he fell off, and Mrs. Lee took 
him in there. The firemen were awfully mad when 
they heard it was only a game, but Al has been down 
there and made it all right with them." 

*^But about your uncle Simon's thermometers?" 
asked Mr. Thaddeus. "Did they get broken during 
the alarm of fire ?" 

"No." 

" When did that happen ?" 

"Afterwards." 

" And who did that ?" 

There was no answer. 

"Aren't you going to tell me, boys?" asked their 
uncle, looking from one to the other. The eyes of 
the other three turned involuntarily towards Alan. 

" Suppose you tell me about that, Alan," said Mr. 
West. 

" There is nothing for me to tell. Uncle Thad.' 

" Did you break them ?" 

"No, sir, I didn't." 

" Did you, Sidney ?" 
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'' No, Uncle Thad/' 

He asked each of them in turn, and the boys all 
answered in the negative. 

" Did Phoebe herself r 

"Oh no !" they chorused ; "not Phoebe/' 

" This is very mysterious," said Mr. West. " Some 
one must have broken them, and Phoebe says that 
Alan was in the room. Were you there, Alan ?" 

" Yes, I was there.'' 

" What did you go there for ?" 

"I would rather not tell you, Uncle Thad, please." 

" But suppose I insist upon knowing ?" The uncle 
and nephew looked at each other for a moment, Alan 
astride the chair with his chin resting upon its back, 
and Mr. West leaning far back in his, with his keen 
blue eyes fixed upon his nephew's brown ones. " What 
then, Alan ?" 

"Why, Uncle Thad, I'm sorry, but I can't tell you 
anything more. I know it looks queer, for I was 
there ; but I didn't break the thermometers and there 
are reasons — very good ones, too — why I can't tell you 
who did. Unless you can trust me I don't exactly 
see what to do. Of course I'm awfully sorry I can't 
explain, but I can't." 

" And why can't the other boys ?" 

" Because I won't let them." 

" Dear me, Alan, this will never do ! What will 
your uncle Simon say to this ?" 

" I can't help what Uncle Simon says. Uncle Thad. 
You believe me, don't you ?" 

" Yes, my boy, I do." 

"Well, then, I don't care what Uncle Simon says." 
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*' My dear boy V 

'^ No, I don't. He wouldn't believe that it could be 
any one else than I, and I don't care what he thinks." 

" My dear boy !" repeated Mr. Thaddeus, and then 
relapsed into silence. 

*^ This is a very serious matter," said he at last. 
'* Your uncle Simon tells me that those thermometers 
were very valuable and a large number were broken — 
fifteen, he thinks. Kow what is to be done about it ? 
Your uncle Simon — well, my dear boys, it is quite 
natural that he should feel a little stirred up about 
it. I should myself, I am sure, be very much stirred 
up, and if he doesn't know who really did it I am 
afraid he will be apt to think it was you, Alan, and — 
and — that ^ould be unfortunate. I wish, my dear boy, 
that you could tell me who it really was ?" 

"I can't. Uncle Thad. I'm awfully sorry, but I 
know you would agree with me if you knew about it. 
I wish I could tell you, but I know you would say I 
was doing right." 

*^ Very well," said his uncle, sighing slightly ; ''I 
am sorry, that's all. And now run along, all of you. 
Your uncle Simon will probably be down directly and 
— and — well, I think it will be better for me to have 
a little talk with him alone before he sees you again." 

** There's one thing more. Uncle Thad," said Sid- 
ney, as the boys turned towards the door ; *' your 
flower-beds got pretty well trampled on at the time 
of the fire alarm this morning, and we fellows are go- 
ing to fix them up for you. We've only been waiting 
for the sun to get off them. We're awfully sorry 
they got hurt." 
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" I saw them as I came in/' said Mr. Thaddeus, 
"but I thought I wouldn't ask about them just then. 
Very well, boys, fix them up, fix them up. I dare 
say they will look better than they did before.'' 

"Isn't Uncle Thad a regular old brick?" said 
Charles, when with hoe and spade, a few minutes 
later, the boys were at work beneath the library win- 
dow. " I'd cut my head off for him if he wanted it." 

"So would I," agreed each of the others. 

And Mr. Thaddeus West, on the other side of the 
closed blind, heard them and smiled tenderly, while 
the tears came at the same time into his eyes. 

"My dear boys!" said he to himself, just as his 
brother Simon opened the door. 

Mr. Thaddeus softly closed the window and then 
turned to face his still angry brother. 

While these things had been transpiring in the 
West household the family on the other side of the 
hedge had been by no means tranquil. It was now 
almost four o'clock, and all this time Loraine had 
been waiting in vain for an opportunity to talk with 
either her father or her mother about the events of 
the morning. 

The arrival of Mrs. Grafton had made a difference 
in the family routine, for that lady had been talking 
steadily ever since she came, and, naturally, had re- 
quired an audience. Then Jimmy, up-stairs, had de- 
sired amusement. lie wanted to be read to, he was 
lonely without the boys, and he wondered where they 
were. Mrs. Lee herself thought it somewhat strange 
that none of the boys had been in to see their brother. 
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She did not know how completely absorbed were the 
minds of all his relatives with another subject. 

Loraine remained with him while Mrs. Lee enter- 
tained her cousin Evelina, or, to be more exact, sat 
with her work and listened to the endless recitals of 
the new-comer. At last, as the clock struck four, Mrs. 
Lee rose and put away her work-basket. 

** Now, my dear cousin, I am going to lie down for 
a little while,'^ said she. ''It is a hot day and I 
have a headache, we have had so much excitement 
to-day. And I advise you to take a little rest also.^' 

''A headache! Helen, you would never have a 
headache if you followed my plan," said Mrs. Graf- 
ton. " After each meal — but then, of course, it makes 
a difference whether you dine or lunch in the middle 
of the day, though for my part I much prefer a late 
dinner, though as Mr. Grafton used to say, it does 
seem rather unreasonable — unreasonable ? I am not 
quite sure that unreasonable was the word he used, 
though, after all, I donH know that it makes so very 
much difference — Why, Helen, wher^ are you ?" 

''I have gone to lie down," said Mrs. Lee, from the 
landing on the stairs, "and if you will do the same, 
Cousin Evelina, you will be ready to take a little 
drive at half -past five, when it will be cooler, I hope." 

There was nothing for Mrs. Grafton to do but to ac- 
cede, and she was soon safely shut into her room, and 
Mrs. Lee departed, drawing a sigh of relief. 

''Don^t speak to me, my dear child !" she said to 
Loraine, when she met her in the hall. '* I am per- 
fectly used up. This, after one afternoon, and Cousin 
Evelina says she has come for a long visit ! However, 
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we must make the best of it and do all that we can 
for her, for she hasn't a relative in the world but our- 
selves, and her life is really a very lonely one. She 
seems to enjoy being in a home like this. I am go- 
ing to shut my door, dear, for I am so tired." 

'^ Oh, mother dear, I want to see you so much ! I 
have been waiting so long to speak to you !'* said 
Loraine. 

But Mrs. Lee did not hear her, for her door was 
already closed, though had she happened to catch a 
glimpse of Loraine's anxious face she would certainly 
have foregone the rest, of which she was so much in 
need. 

" I wonder where father is," sighed Loraine to her- 
self, ^^and what I had better do. I must get some 
one to stay with Jimmy, so I suppose I must go after 
one of the boys. I wish he didn't keep asking for 
Alan. I suppose I shall have to ask him to come, 
and I hate to speak to him after this morning. Just 
as likely as not Alan has already told his uncles that 
I broke the thermometers. He is glad of a chance to 
tell about a girl, I suppose — he hates us so. The idea 
of my ever thinking I could reform him and make 
him like us ! It is too ridiculous. He was so rude 
and disagreeable this morning. Of course it was very 
good of him to let me out, but then I think it was the 
least he could do, and he needn't have been so bearish 
about it. I will go in there now and tell one of them 
to come in to Jimmy. I wonder if it will be a good 
time to confess to Uncle Simon. Oh dear, I do think 
that Janet Franklin is the meanest girl that ever lived, 
not to help me out of this scrape l" 



CHAPTER Vril 

LoRAiNE found the four boys at work in the flower- 
beds. They had been talking together in low tones, 
but one of them, seeing her coming, had told the oth- 
ers to be quiet, so Lbraine was quite sure that they 
had been speaking of her. 

She longed to ask them if they had told their uncle 
that she had broken his thermometers, but she did 
not like to. There was an atmosphere of disapproval 
and formality about the boys this afternoon which 
was disconcerting, to say the least. The small amount 
of courage which she had been fostering with the in- 
tention of asking to see Mr. Simon West seemed to 
have disappeared. She literally did not dare to men- 
tion his name. 

With a flushed face and faltering voice she told 
them that Jimmy wanted one of them to come in to 
see him. 

" Which one ?" asked Sidney, in a severe tone, while 
he continued to rake the bed. 

*' Either — at least, he said — well, Alan Ransford is 
the one he asked particularly for," replied Loraine, 
and then she turned to go home again. 

She was surprised and grieved at the boys' attitude. 
She had expected to speak with them about the oc- 
currence of the morning, to ask their advice about 
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apologizing to their uncle Simon, to be told what he 
had said when Alan had informed him who had been 
in the museum — that he had so informed him she 
had not the slightest doubt. 

And now they were all against her. Even Sidney 
was cold and disapproving. Every one had deserted 
her, and Loraine felt as if she had not a friend in the 
world. If only Ethel Foster would come home, for 
she would stand by her, she felt sure ! 

As she walked slowly down the path and out of the 
gate, Alan overtook her on his way to visit Jimmy. 
He brushed hastily by her without a word, just as she 
was passing through the gate. 

"Eude boy \" said Loraine, in a low voice. 

Alan heard her and his face grew crimson. lie 
knew that it had been a rude thing to do. He should 
have waited for her to go first, but it had not oc- 
curred to him, and then, his mind filled with scorn of 
Loraine, he would not beg her pardon. She had 
actually come to the house and had made no mention 
of any intention to set matters straight and explain 
the accident to his uncle ! He disliked girls more 
than ever, and he told himself that he did not care 
whether he were rude to them or not. 

Suddenly Loraine stopped short just as she was 
about to enter their own place. She watched Alan 
run up the steps, cross the piazza, and disappear with- 
in the house. 

"Now is the time," said she. " I can do it better 
if I know that Alan isn't anywhere round." 

Turning, she ran back over the path by which she 
had come, not pausing until she had rcache<^ the boys. 
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*' Where is your uncle Simon ?"' she asked. 

'' In the library with Uncle Thad, I think," replied 
Sidney. 

*' Please take me in there," said Loraine. " I want 
to apologize.' 
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Mr. Thaddeus and Mr. Simon West were in the 
midst of a somewhat heated discussion when the 
door opened and Loraine Lee walked into the room, 
followed by Sidney, who came in and closed the 
door. 

He was glad that Loraine had come to explain mat- 
ters. He only wished that Alan were present also, 
for he had been so sure that Loraine would not con- 
fess. Sidney had maintained a contrary opinion in 
discussing the subject, though secretly he had been 
a little afraid that Loraine would fall short of his es- 
timate of her, for it seemed strange that she had al- 
lowed so many hours to go by. However, here she 
was at last, and Sidney^s face was smiling and his 
whole air one of pride and triumph as he ushered her 
into his uncle^s library. 

Mr. Simon was sitting with his back to the door 
and did not see who it was. 

"Are those boys coming in again?" snapped he. 
*' I did hope that I should have a few minutes with 
you, Thaddeus ! This affair — " 

" Hush, Simon ! We are not alone," interposed 
Thaddeus. *^ Ah, Loraine, this is pleasant ! You 
have come in to cheer us up a little. Here is poor 
brother Simon who has met with a misfortune to- 
day. Perhaps you haven^t heard ?" 
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Mr. Simon had risen and had turned to leave the 
room. 

"I will see you again, Thaddeus/' said he, ^^when 
I hope we shall not be interrupted." 

"Please wait a minute, Mr. West," said Loraine. 
" I want to speak to you." 

Her color came and went and she pressed her hands 
nervously together as she stood in front of the stout, 
elderly gentleman. He paused and waited for her to 
continue, but she remained silent. 

" Well," said he at last, "are you going to say any- 
thing ?" 

"Oh yes, of course!" faltered Loraine. "I am 
very sorry about it — and — and — I want to apologize." 

" Sorry about what ?" 

"Why, for having done it. I apologize with all 
my heart. It was so careless and stupid of me. I 
ought never to have been there at all, but — well, that 
was not exactly my fault — at least I am awfully sorry, 
and I do hope you will forgive me." 

" Thaddeus, what is she talking about ? Can you 
explain ?" demanded Mr. Simon. 

" I can. Uncle Simon," said Sidney. " Loraine was 
the one who broke your thermometers. It was not 
Alan at all, you see. Al only got the keys from 
Phoebe so as to let Loraine out, for she was locked 
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Simon was quite speechless, but Thaddeus rose 
from his chair. 

"My dear Loraine!" cried he, with a beaming 
face, " I never was so thankful to hear anything in 
my life. I am obliged to you, indeed I am ! I am 
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deeply obliged to you for having been the one to 
break those thermometers/^ 

" Thaddeus !" exclaimed his brother ; *^may I ask 
what you mean by such a remark as that ?'' 

** Oh, no offence, no offence, I assure you, Simon ! 
Only, as the thermometers had to be broken, I am 
glad it was little Loraine who did it and not one of 
the boys, for you know, my dear Simon, it would 
only have deepened your prejudice against them. And 
now, after all, Alan was not responsible ! You are a 
dear girl, Loraine, for having broken — I mean I am 
glad you did it — that is, I'm glad you came and told 
about it V 

*^But I am truly sorry about it, Mr. West," said 
Loraine. '^I don't know what my father and mother 
will say when they hear about it. We — I — ought 
never to have been there. But didn't the boys tell 
you who did it ?" 

"Not a word," said Mr. Thaddeus, proudly, "and my 
brother has been thinking it was Alan. We couldn't 
get it out of the boy at all, except that he said he 
didn't do it ; and I believed him ! I believed him ! I 
thought I could trust Alan's word, only it did seem 
strange when he acknowledged that he had been in 
the room and wouldn't say who else had been there." 

" And may I ask how you happened to be there ?" 
asked Mr. Simon. " Why you took advantage of my 
absence to investigate my private possessions ?" 

" Oh, I know it was dreadful, Mr. West ! I have 
no excuse to offer, but please forgive me, and if — if — 
I can possibly pay for those thermometers that I 
broke, 1 hope you will let me do so. 
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" Hnmph V^ grunted Mr. Simon, and left the room 
without another word. Perhaps secretly he was a 
little disappointed that it had not been Alau, after all. 

This affair of the thermometers bore greater re- 
sults than any one at the time would have thought 
possible. Loraine was surprised to find that Alan 
had said nothing of her participation in the affair, 
and she was touched with his generosity. After that 
day she was disposed to think of him with more 
friendliness than she had felt before, and, though 
there was as little intercourse as ever between the two, 
Loraine was conscious of a growing respect for him 
which she knew was due to his character, even though 
she still objected greatly to his roughness, not to say 
rudeness, of manner. 

On the other hand, Alan, when he heard that Lo- 
raine had explained the affair to his uncle, began to 
think that there was some good in a girl, after all. 
He did not like them, he told himself, but they were 
not so absolutely devoid of principle as he had sup- 
posed. 

This new idea of them was further strengthened 
by the appearance that evening of Janet Franklin, 
who came to confess to Mr. Simon West that she too 
had been guilty. That it was she, in fact, who had 
been the instigator of the mischief, although she had 
not been so unfortunate as her companion. No men- 
tion whatever was made of Ethel Foster. 

Janet was very different from Loraine. She was 
not in the least afraid of Mr. West, and she carried 
matters off with such a high hand that the old gentle- 
man forgot to be angry and found himself listening 
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with pleased attention to all that she said about the 
beauties of the museum. 

Janet, when she had finished her call upon Mr. 
West, went next door to make her peace with Loraine, 
and very soon harmony was completely restored be- 
tween them, and all went on as before. 

Ethel Foster also came that evening to know what 
had taken place during her absence. She said that 
she had been at Chestnut Hill until after dinner, 
otherwise she would have come before to go with Lo- 
raine to make the confession and apology. 

*' You poor dear V said she. '' Did you really have 
to go alone ? Where was Janet ?" 

*^ Janet came later>" said Loraine, before Janet her- 
self could speak. 

*^It was a perfect shame for you to have to do it 
alone, ^^ continued Ethel, taking Loraine's hand and 
kissing her. '^ Did you tell Mr. West I was there too ?^' 

'^1 did not, ^' said Loraine. 

'' Nor I/' added Janet. 

^* I wonder if either of the boys did ?'' 

^^No, I am sure they didn't,^^ said Loraine, "for 
they didn't tell who had been there at all. Alan 
took all the blame himself and never mentioned us in 
any way. I think it was perfectly splendid of him. 
His uncle was sure it was he.'' 

"Well, then, if Mr. West doesn't know I was there 
and I didn't do a bit of harm by being there, it doesn't 
seem worth while for me to say anything to him 
about it, does it ?" 

"No-o," said both girls, though rather dubiously ; 
" I don't suppose it is worth while. 
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^' Of course, if you think T had better I will do 
it right away/^ said Ethel, quickly, " only to me it 
seems rather unnecessary. Don^t you agree with 

And Janet and Loraine assented, though afterwards 
Loraine wondered why she should have done so. 

Before Janet had gone to Mr. Wes*^^, Loraine had 
felt very indignant with her for not having been more 
prompt, and she had been so confident that Ethel's 
course would be different; and now, after all, Ethel 
did not intend to say anything about her share in 
the proceedings. It was too puzzling a question to 
be decided that night, however, and Loraine fell 
asleep while she was thinking about it. 

The boys had no such doubts on the subject. 
They talked the matter over most thoroughly, and 
they all agreed that Loraine was the pluckiest of 
the three, Janet followed not far behind, while Ethel 
Foster was not only cowardly, but was not perfectly 
honest. 

"I have sized her up pretty completely, '^ said Sid- 
ney. ^^ She's making those girls believe that she was 
quite willing to own up, and would have done it if she 
had been there. Pshaw ! such a girl makes me tired. 
She went off to Chestnut Hill on purpose, Fd be will- 
ing to bet you my new football, and stayed there until 
there was no possible chance of her being drawn into 
any confessions or apologies. I know her. She can't 
fool me !" 

And Sidney drew himself up with an air of wishing 
to prove that where girls were concerned he was a 
true prophet. 
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**But I hope, Al/' he added, **that you will ac- 
knowledge that some girls are worth something. Look 
at Loraine and Janet." 

"Oh, ril acknowledge anything you like," said 
Alan, "as long as you don't make me see anything 
more of them than is necessary. They are plucky 
enough, but an awful bore." 

And saying this he picked up a book and took no 
further part in the conversation. 

It was found, fortunately, that the broken ther- 
mometers were of small value after all, and although 
Mr. Lee begged to be allowed to pay for them, Mr. 
Simon West would not listen to it. His mind was 
now absorbed with a new subject, and the thermome- 
ters soon became a thing of the past. 

He had begun another collection, that of quaint 
and curious rings, the idea having been suggested to 
him by the one which he had discovered when he 
purchased the gold -headed cane. There was one 
ring upon which he had so set his heart that it is 
probable that he would have given a large sum for its 
possession had that been possible, but it was one which 
money would not buy. It was the curious and by no 
means handsome ring which was worn by Mrs. Graf- 
ton on the first finger of her right hand, and it had 
been given to her by her late husband. 

Mr. West had seen the ring on the day that he 
helped her from the train upon her arrival. Since 
then its memory haunted him. Impelled by it, he 
actually called at the house on the other side of the 
- hedge, greatly to the Lees' surprise, for he had never 
done so before, and during his whole visit kept his 
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eyes steadily fastened upon the forefinger of Mrs. 
Grafton^s right hand. 

• Mrs. Grafton chatted on, quite unconscious of the 
cause of Mr. West's attention, but pleased to find a 
new listener, and Mr. West answered at random, in- 
tent upon one question only. How could he gain 
possession of so remarkable a ring ? 

And as time went on but one solution of the diffi- 
culty presented itself. To gain the ring he must 
marry the widow I 

*^ And why not ?" said Mr. Simon West to himself, 
as he looked into his mirror and settled his gaudy 
necktie. " Why not ? Older men than I have been 
known to marry. I am barely sixty-three, and don't 
look that. I defy any one to guess that I am sixty- 
three. Thaddeus, now, looks his age. lie looks his 
sixty-five if he looks a day ; but I am different. We 
always were different, Thaddeus and I. But what , 
would Thaddeus say to this plan of mine ? I sup- 
pose it would be upsetting to our household, rather 
upsetting, but no more so than boys. If there were 
another nephew to be found on the face of the globe, 
Thaddeus would bring him in — I know he would ! 
A lady would not be half as disturbing. In fact, she 
will be a great addition to the household ; of that I 
am sure.'' 

Mr. West seemed to find it necessary to assure him- 
self of this fact, for he repeated it several times. 

'^ Of that I am sure ! She seems like an amiable 
person, and though she has a great deal to say it isn't 
always necessary to listen attentively. After all, con- 
versational powers are desirable in a lady, and — and— ^ 
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well, I never supposed that I should marry, but why 
not ? why not ? And then the ring ! But I must 
be very quiet about it until it is all settled. It won't 
do to let Thaddeus know until then. No indeed ! no 
indeed \" 

And then Mr. Simon retired to the seclusion of his 
museum, there to ponder on the startling idea which 
had come to him so recently. His chief thought in 
connection with it was one of triumph that the cov- 
eted trinket would now be his. Fondly did he imag- 
ine it removed from the finger of its present owner 
and lying in a brand-new velvet case among his other 
treasures, the centre, the crowning glory of them all. 
The presence of Mrs. Grafton herself among his pos- 
sessions was a mere bagatelle in his calculations and 
his castles in Spain. 

And now the great difficulty was how to carry on 
his courtship unknown to and unhindered by his 
brother. It would never do to let Thaddeus become 
aware of his intentions until all was satisfactorily set- 
tled. And how were they to be hidden from him ? 

But the Fates seemed disposed to smile upon XJncle 
Simon in his quest of the ring and the widow, and, 
in the shape of Jimmy, came to his aid. 

Jimm/s arm healed rapidly, but the child was so 
much weakened by the shock and the consequent 
suffering that the doctor ordered him to Atlantic 
City. Of course. Uncle Thaddeus must take him 
there, and this he was by no means unwilling to do. 
Atlantic City was the one spot on earth outside of 
his beloved home where Mr. Thaddeus West cared 
to be. lie was in the habit of running down for a 
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day or two every spring ; and although it was con- 
trary to his usual custom to visit the place in sum- 
mer, when it was always so crowded, he did not 
hesitate for an instant when the doctor said that 
Jimmy must be taken there, middle of August though 
it was. ♦ 

"We will go to-morrow, '' said he, "and two other 
boys shall go with me. Now the great question is, 
which shall be the ones to go ? We must draw lots 
for it.'^ 

Sidney and Alan were the lucky ones ; but when 
Uncle Simon declared that he would not have more 
than one left at home, and that one must be Charles 
(who was the quiet member of the family, if quiet one 
there was), it was decided that Tom should go too. 

" It seems rather hard on you, Charlie, I declare 
it does !" said Uncle Thaddeus, " but I don^t like to 
leave your uncle Simon entirely alone, even though 
he says he doesn't object. You shall have something 
nice, though, to make up for it. Indeed, you shall ! 
And perhaps you can come down for a day or two 
towards the end of the visit, when one of the other 
boys shall come home." 

The next day they were off, and the place seemed 
very lonely and quiet without them. Charles was 
away the greater part of the day with his friends, and 
when he was at home he had his carpentry and his 
experiments in invention to interest him. Perhaps 
he was the one of all the boys who least minded being 
left alone. 

He would occasionally go next door to see Loraine 
and Janet, who, with Ethel, spent a large part of their 
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time there; but Charlie, although not objecting to 
the society of girls, found it less interesting than did 
Sidney. It was only when all else failed that he was 
willing to go in search of it. 

During the absence of his brother and nephews it 
did not seem strange that Mr. Simon West should 
become more neighborly. Scarcely an afternoon or 
an evening passed but what, at one time or another, 
his portly form was seen to issue from his own front 
door, pass with dignified step down the gravelled 
walk and through the gate, and presently turn in at 
that beyond the hedge. 

At first Mr. and Mrs. Lee made every effort to 
entertain their neighbor, but they soon found that 
this was unnecessary. All that Mr. West appeared 
to care for was to listen to the endless conversation — 
if so it could be called — of their cousin Evelina, and 
as this was the case the family were only too ready 
to encourage the partiality. Little dreaming of his 
real purpose, and only too glad to be relieved them- 
selves of the duty of listening to the voluble Mrs. 
Grafton, they soon fell into the habit of withdrawing 
shortly after Mr. West^s appearance upon the scene, 
thus quite innocently furthering his schemes. That 
the elderly gentleman was contemplating matrimony, 
after all these years of apparently confirmed bachelor- 
hood, never occurred to them at all. 

One very hot Sunday — it was about ten days after 
the departure of the West family for the seashore — 
Janet Franklin came to see Lofaine early in the af- 
ternoon. 

"I have come around here to get cool,^'said she, by 
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way of explanation. *' Cynthia's house is as hot as 
fire. I wish you and I wer^ at Oakleigh. It's cool 
there, even when it's hot ! The baby is crying, and 
Neal has such a lot to talk to Cynthia about that 
there isn't room for me at all. There isn't a cool spot 
anywhere, so I've come to see you. Wasn't it boiling 
in church this morning, and aren't you really glad 
there is no afternoon service this month ? Come down 
to the tree, Loraine, and see if we can't find a breeze." 

Loraine agreed, and, taking books to read and cush- 
ions upon which to rest, they repaired to the platform 
among the branches of the old tree at the foot of the 
garden. Here, though there was not much breeze, 
there were delicious shade and a comfortable place in 
which to stretch one's self out. The hum of insects, 
the subdued clucking among the hens next door, the 
occasional twitter of a bird, were the only sounds to be 
heard. The peculiarly somnolent feeling of a hot 
Sunday afternoon was in the air, and it was no won- 
der that both the girls were soon lulled off to sleep. 

Loraine was enjoying a most interesting dream 
when she was awakened by Janet, who at the same 
time that she awakened her held a warning finger to 
her lips. Janet's bright eyes danced with mingled 
amusement and excitement as she whispered: 

'* Listen!" 



CHAPTER IX 

Mr. Simon West had determined to bring his sus- 
pense to an end that afternoon. Was the ring to be 
his or not ? He must know before nightfall, and, 
hot though the day was, he would call upon Mrs. 
Grafton and make known to her his intentions. 

It must be settled before Thaddeus should return, 
and there was every possibility that that event would 
take place within a few days, for it was now nearly 
two weeks since he and the nephews went to Atlan- 
tic City. 

Mr. Simon ordered an early dinner, that ample 
time might be left for his usual nap before dressing 
for the call. It was a hot day, and no one felt the 
heat more than did Mr. West. 

" But,^' said he to himself, *^ there are occasions 
when one must endeavor to rise above the weather, 
and this is one of them." 

In spite of the additional half -hour appropriated to 
the nap, Simon found it difficult to compose himself 
to sleep. lie seemed to be preternaturally wide-awake, 
and instead of the drowsy delight which he was in the 
habit of experiencing at this time of day, and partic- 
ularly on a warm day, his mind alertly reviewed the 
situation, and he rehearsed again and again to himself 
the important question which he was about to ask. 
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At last, finding that sleep was impossible, he arose, 
dressed himself in a full suit of spotless duck, and, 
with a large red rose in his buttoti-hole and his gold- 
headed stick — withdrawn from the collection for the 
purpose — in his hand, he emerged from the front 
door. 

" Holloa, Uncle Simon V said Charles from the 
hammock, where he lazily swung to and fro under the 
trees. *^ Are you going out ?'^ 

Mr. West paused and turned with majestic gesture 
towards his nephew. 

^^ Charles," said he, ^^ that is an unnecessary ques- 
tion. You must see for yourself that I am." 

*^ Oh !" remarked Charles, and said no more at the 
moment, but he raised himself on one elbow and 
watched his uncle as he walked to the gate. 

** Where is he going ?" he thought. '^ In next door, 
as sure as I'm alive ! Seems to me he goes in there an 
awful lot lately. I wonder what's up. But oh, dear 
me, it's too hot to think about it !" And he sank 
again into a more comfortable position. 

Through the meshes of the hammock, however, he 
watched his uncle, and he saw him pause for a mo- 
ment at their own gate. In that brief moment the 
realization of what he was about to do swept over Mr. 
Simon West with overwhelming force. 

It was not too late, even now. Should he go back ? 
After all, was he doing wisely ? He and Thaddeus 
passed a peaceful and eminently satisfactory existence 
as they were, in spite of the boys. Was it well to 
exchange certainty for uncertainty ?- 4t life which, 
though it had its drawbacks, was not without its 
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pleasures, for one which might be — who could tell 
what ? 

Perhaps Mr. Simon would have turned back even 
then had it not been for a trifling occurrence, and it 
is often upon some such trifling occurrence that one's 
whole after-life may hinge. Charles, in the ham- 
mock, seeing him pause, and prompted by the spirit 
of mischief within him, called out loudly, and per- 
haps somewhat jeeringly : 

" What's the matter, Uncle Simon ? Aren't you 
going, after all ? Have you forgotten something ?" 

** Certainly not, and to be sure I am going,'' re- 
plied his uncle, with more emphasis than the occa- 
sion seemed to require, and without further delay he 
walked on. 

Arrived at the house next door, Mr. West found to 
his satisfaction that no one was on the piazza. The 
house was cooler on such a day as this, and Mr. Lee 
had retired to the seclusion of the library while the 
ladies of the family were up-stairs. 

Mr. West asked for Mrs. Grafton and was shown 
into the parlor. It was quite dark, for the blinds 
were closed to keep out the heat as well as the light, 
and only at the farther end of the room had a crack 
been left open for the benefit of Evelina, the parrot, 
who swung there in her cage and who disliked dark- 
ness, as all parrots do. 

Mr. West's eyes had ample time in which to become 
accustomed to the semi-twilight of the room, for it 
was at least twenty minutes before Mrs. Grafton, in 
all the crisp discomfort of her best black silk gown, 
flattered in. 
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She was a carelessly put together person, and there 
was always an end of hair sticking out where it should 
not, or a bit of lace with a frayed edge that made 
itself conspicuous, or a brooch that was forever un- 
done. She was apt to drop her handkerchief when 
it was least convenient for some one else to pick it up, 
and when she walked abroad on a muddy day she was 
obliged constantly to stop and draw on her overshoes, 
which were inclined to leave her feet. 

To-day she had forgotten to take a last look in her 
mirror, and one crimping-pin which she had omitted 
to remove nestled among the front locks which had 
been put up for the afternoon, but which were now 
rapidly straightening under stress of the weather. 

" Mr. West, how good of you this warm day !" said 
she, extending a limp but cordial hand of welcome, 
upon which glittered the amethyst and silver ring ; 
" though, after all, not so warm but what it might be 
warmer, as Mr. Grafton, my late husband, used to 
say ; but then Mr. Grafton was such a weather prophet. 
He knew in a moment if the wind was east that rain 
was probable ; not that we ever have such east winds 
as they do in Boston — but then I never was in Boston, 
in fact — " 

*^Madam,^'said Mr. West, interrupting her with a 
mighty effort, ^^I have come to — I am here because — 
in short, I — " 

" Oh, shut up V cried a voice "from the back of the 
room. 

Mr. West paused, and the color deepened in his 
already crimson face. 

^' Who is that, may I ask ?" said he. 
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" Only Evelina, the dear parrot I" returned Mrs. 
Grafton. "Sucli a sweet bird, and usually makes 
the most apt remarks. But as I was saying — " 

" Madam," said Simon again, " will you allow me 
to continue ? I have come this afternoon for the 
purpose of asking you — of requesting — that is, of 
begging you — or rather, I would say, I wish to inform 
you of the state — " 

" Shut up, you bad boy ! Hold your tongue ! 

"Dear Ev-e-^7i-a, sweel 'Ey-e-leena, 
My love for you can 7i«»-er, never die !" 

sang the parrot in the window. 

'' A most impertinent bird !" said Mr. West. 
" Madam, I will make one more trial, and if I am 
again interrupted I must beg you to come with me to 
some spot where there will be nothing to disturb me. 
I have come to ask you an important question, and it 
is imperative that I should have a quiet place in 
which to do it. After giving the matter due consid- 
eration, I have reached a conclusion which I confess 
is quite unexpected — that is — I have not been think- 
ing of it long, or rather — well, I would say that from 
the moment my eyes first fell upon that extraordi- 
narily beautiful ring — I mean — I would say, upon the 
hand adorned by that ring — Evelina — '^ 

*^Ha! ha! ha!" laughed the discordant voice in 
the cage. " Ha ! ha ! ha ! What^s the matter with 
Evelina? She's M right V 

*^ Madam," said Mr. Simon, rising from his chair, 
"will you do me the honor to accompany me to the 
garden ? That bird is worse than a boy !' 
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Mrs. Grafton acquiesced, and once out in the light 
she recovered the use of her tongue, which had been 
temporarily silenced by the extreme formality and 
impressiveness of Mr. West^s manner. She felt that 
this was an occasion of some importance, but she was 
not quite sure of what was coming. It had already 
crossed her mind that Mr. West^s attentions were be- 
coming serious, but that they would reach so speedy 
a culmination she had not supposed possible. 

She chattered away, however, with many references 
to the opinion of her late husband, Mr. Grafton, until 
she and her portly companion reached the old tree in 
the garden, in the shade of which stood rustic benches 
and chairs. A soft carpet of grass was beneath their 
feet, and overhead spread the wide branches of the 
tree where was the platform, which was reached by a 
rustic ladder. 

Mrs. Grafton seated herself without looking up, 
and Mr. West did the same. A gleam of sunlight 
came through the thickly growing leaves and danced 
on the amethyst ring, which caught its radiance, and 
in consequence appeared many times more brilliant 
than it actually was. Mr. West^s eyes were fairly 
dazzled by the sight, and it gave him courage to con- 
tinue. He cleared Ms throat loudlv, looked about 
him to be sure that no disturbing parrot was within 
earshot, and began again. 

"Mrs. Grafton — madam — perhaps I may say Eve- 
lina— '^ 

Mrs. Grafton blushed and nervously adjusted her 
brooch, which had dropped into her lap. 

" My dear sir V said she. 
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Mr. West appeared to like the sound of her name, 
for he repeated it. 

" Evelina, I have the honor to ask you to become 
my wife.^^ 

^^ My dear sir I" reiterated Mrs. Grafton. 

"Yes, I have the honor to ask you to become my 
wife. I acknowledge that this may be unexpected, 
that you have not foreseen this, that, in short, it is a 
surprise to you. So it is to me, I assure you. So it 
is to me. And what Thaddeus will say — that is — 
ahem ! I would say that I shall be most happy if you 
will do me the honor. I never intended to marry, 
but circumstances'^ — here his eyes, momentarily re- 
moved from Mrs. Grafton's ring to Mrs. Grafton's 
face, returned to the former object of their attention 
— "circumstances have made me think differently. 
What is that ?" 

He paused abruptly and listened. The platform 
above seemed to creak, and there was a peculiar sput- 
tering noise from the tree. 

"Some bird, most likely," murmured Mrs. Grafton. 

" Bird, madam ? Another bird ? May I ask why 
all the birds seem determined to interrupt me ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure," replied Mrs. Grafton ; 
"as /my late husband, Mr. Grafton, used to say fre- 
quently, * birds of a feather — '" 

" Madam, will you kindly leave the subject of birds 
and tell me whether you will or will not become my 
wife ?" 

" Keally, Mr. West, this is such a surprise ! I never 
anticipated marrying again, for I was perfectly devoted 
to my late husband, Mr. Grafton ; and though he died 
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SO many years ago " — here from force of habit the 
widow raised her handkerchief to her eyes — " but not 
so many years ago bufltiiat I remember him perfect- 
ly, what he said and what he did ; though as poor, dear 
Mr. Grafton himself used frequently to say, I have an 
extraordinary memory for names, but not for faces. 
Indeed, I have frequently been known to pass my 
dearest friends in the street — my dearest friends, I 
say, but that may be an exaggeration. I mean people 
I know very well indeed, though in these days — " 

^' Madam V' cried Mr. West, unable to bear it long- 
er, " will you have the goodness to tell me whether 
you will or will not become my wife T' 

There was a moment's silence, and again the plat- 
form above them creaked ominously. Mrs. Grafton 
glanced up at it, while Mr. West rose from his chair. 
He walked about the tree and looked at it critically. 
He even examined the rustic ladder as though he had 
some thought of ascending it, but on second thoughts 
relinquished the idea. From the ground it was im- 
possible to see who was on the platform if any one 
who was there chose to remain hidden, for there was 
a solid wooden fence around the edge of it which 
completely concealed the occupants if they crouched 
upon the floor. 

Mr. West having completed his investigations, re- 
turned to his companion. 

" I should almost have thought," said he, " that 
some one was in this tree, but I can see no one. 
Charles, the only boy, I am happy to say, who is at 
home, I left in the hammock in front of my house. Do 
you know anything of the whereabouts of the girls?** 
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^^ Loraine is in her room," returned Mrs. Grafton. 
'^ I saw her go to it myself when I went up-stairs 
after dinner. I assure you, Mr. West, that the sounds 
are caused by birds, who perhaps are building their 
little nests, though I am sure I didn't know this was 
the season for nests, though, as Shakespeare himself 
says, ^the seasons are out of joint' — or was it Hhe 
times are out of joint' ? I'm sure I don't know which, 
but, after all, it is of no consequence, though I am sure 
it says in the Bible somewhere that there's a time for 
everything — a time to laugh and a time to — " 

*^And this, madam," exclaimed Mr. West, in des- 
peration — *^ this is a time to say either yes or no. May 
I ask you once more and for the last time, will you 
or will you not become my wife ?" 

** Oh, Mr. West !" faltered the widow ; "you quite 
take my breath away ! 1 suppose I must say just 
what 1 said to Mr. Grafton, my late husband, when 
he asked me, though, to be sure, his way of asking was 
quite different from yours ; but then — " 

" I am to infer, then, madam, that you luill become 
my wife ?" asked Mr. West. 

" Yes, Mr. West ; I — I am so alone in the world I 
— I really think I will, though I am rather taken by 
surprise." 

" Then that's decided," said the suitor, removing 
his hat and mopping his heated brow. "^ I am glad 
of it! After all, it is a wise move, I feel sure — a 
very wise move. There is nothing like matrimony 
for settling a man, and — and — well, I am glad you 
look at it as I do, and I feel quite sure we shall be 
very comfortable — that is, happy. And now, per- 
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haps, madam — I should say, Evelina — perhaps as it 
is such a very warm day and it is yet rather early in 
the afternoon, I will return to my house, this ques- 
tion of mine being so satisfactorily answered, and I 
will call again this evening. Perhaps it will be as 
well to say nothing about our — ahem ! — engagement 
for a few days, not until my brother Thaddeus re- 
turns, if you have no objections." 

" Certainly not," returned Mrs. Grafton, v/ho had 
risen to her feet ; ^* I would much prefer myself to 
keep it a secret until I have collected my thoughts, 
though as poor, dear Mr. Grafton used to say — " 

And then they walked away, and what '* Mr. Graf- 
ton used to say " was lost to the hearing of the eaves- 
droppers in the tree. 

Loraine and Janet were reduced by this time to 
a state of such uncontrollable mirth that it is quite 
sure that their whereabouts would have been discov- 
ered if Mr. West and Mrs. Grafton had not so oppor- 
tunely left the garden. Both girls were huddled upon 
the floor of the platform, with their crimson faces 
hidden in the sofa -pillows which they had brought 
out with them to the tree. Nothing could be seen 
to move but their shaking shoulders, though occa- 
sionally a foot would convulsively scrape the floor 
and cause the sound which Mrs. Grafton had attrib- 
uted to a nest-building bird. 

"Did you ever hear anything so funny in your 
life?" exclaimed Janet, in a husky whisper. *'My 
dear, I nearly died ! Positively, I could not have borne 
it another minute. If they hadn't gone away when they 
did, I should have shrieked right out. Oh, Loraine!" 
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And again she cast herself down and rolled upon 
the floor. 

"What will the boys say?" said Loraine; "and 
father and mother ? Oh, Janet, those poor boys, to 
have Cousin Evelina go there to live, and I have been 
counting the days for her to leave here ! Those poor 
boys and dear Uncle Thaddeus ! Don't you pity 
them r 

"Yes, I am sorry for them," said Janet, "but 
perhaps Uncle Simon won^t be so cross when he is 
married. It may have a soothing effect upon him, 
though I should think that talking Mrs. Grafton 
would make him crosser than ever. When do you 
suppose they are going to tell it ?" 

" I don't know, and I've just been thinking that I 
suppose it was dreadful for us to have listened." 

" I suppose it was; but, Loraine, how could we help 
it ? I am sure we were sound asleep and not dream- 
ing of their coming here when Mr. West cleared his 
throat so tremendously that he woke me up, and then 
he talked at the top of his voice. How could we help 
hearing ? And we couldn't tell him in the midst of 
his proposal that we were here, could we ?" 

" No, that is true," said Loraine ; *' that would 
have been dreadful. I thought I was going to sneeze 
at one time, but I managed to stifle it. Dear me, I 
wish we could tell people about it; but it won't do, 
I suppose." 

" Oh, can't we tell ?" cried Janet, in dismay ; *" why, 
I was counting on telling Neal and Cynthia ! They 
would enjoy it so much." 

"And I would like to tell father and mother, and 
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Ethel, too. Ethel would think it a splendid joke, 
but I am sure it won't do, Janet,'' said Loraine, very 
earnestly. "Indeed, it wouldn't be honorable. As 
long as we overheard it by chance we surely haven't 
the right to tell it, do you think so ?" 

" No, I suppose you are right," said Janet, regret- 
fully; "I hadn't thought of it myself, and I was quite 
looking forward to making Neal and Cynthia shriek 
with laughter to-night, but I see that it wouldn't be 
honorable at all. We can laugh over it together, 
though, and really I think it was one of the funniest 
things I ever heard of. Don't you wish you could 
have seen Uncle Simon as well as listened to him ? 
How he must have strutted about and held up his 
funny, shiny bald head, and looked so important ! 
What do you suppose is making him do it ?" ' 

" I can't imagine," said Loraine. " He surely can't 
be in love with her. I suppose Cousin Evelina is very 
well off, but then the Wests have lots of money them- 
selves ; so it can't be that. I think it is just as sur- 
prising that Cousin Evelina will marry him, except, as 
she said herself, she is entirely alone in the world. 
Mother is always telling me we ought to be kind to 
her because she has no near relations. But oh, I am 
sorry for Uncle Thad and the boys ! What do you 
suppose they will do, and how soon do you suppose 
they will hear it ?" 

The girls talked the matter over and laughed un- 
til they were quite exhausted, and slowly but surely 
the hot afternoon, destined to be so memorable in the 
annals of the West family, drew to a close. Janet 
went home and Loraine into the house to dress for 
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tea, and after a time the sun sank redly in the west, 
giving promise of another scorching day to-morrow ; a 
faint breeze sprang up and bravely tried to cool the 
simmering earth, and the moon, almost full, shone 
down through the August night. 

The Lee family sat upon the piazza, as was their 
custom during the summer, and Mrs. Grafton, for 
once strangely quiet, was with them. Mr. Simon 
West came in to see them, but he sat the greater part 
of the time in silence. 

Charles, too, came in for half an hour, but he found 
Loraine less entertaining than usual. She was ab- 
sorbed in watching her cousin and her elderly fiance, 

" I wishr I could tell, but it will never do," said 
she to herself. It would not only be dishonorable 
and unfair, but I'm sure if we all knew it we could 
never keep it in. We should be sure to let it out in 
some way. I only hope Janet will be careful. She 
is so fond of telling things and laughing them over 
with people. I must warn her again. 
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CHAPTER X 

The next morning when Loraine was dusting the 
parlor — one of her duties during vacation — Ethel 
Foster came up the front steps and across the piazza. 
The windows were wide open to let in the light and 
air before the heat of the day, and Loraine was plain- 
ly visible as she moved about with her dusting-cloth. 
Ethel looked in at the window. 

^^ Oh, good-morning, dear V said she. *' How busy 
you look. Do you have to do that ? Thank goodness, 
the maid does it at our house. I don't know what I 
should do if I had to dust. I simply couldn't, you 
know. But I have come for a special purpose. What 
do you suppose it is ?" 

" I can't imagine," said Loraine, who, though per- 
fectly contented before, suddenly became conscious 
that dusting was somewhat of a bore, and she won- 
dered why her mother expected her to do it. *^ Some- 
thing nice, I hope." 

" I hope you will think so. I want you to come 
spend the day with me. The family are all going to 
be away, and we shall have the whole place to our- 
selves. I am not going to ask Janet too, because — 
well, I want just you alone for a change, and next 
time I will ask her. Do come, Loraine ! We shall 
have a perfect time." 
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Loraino went to ask her mother's consent, which 
was finally given, albeit a trifle unwillingly. Ethel 
Foster was not a favorite with the elder members of 
the families of her friends. They thought that for 
so young a girl she had too much self-assurance to 
be attractive, and Mrs. Gordon said when discussing 
her that her eyes were not to be trusted. 

Neither did the boys like her, but Loraine and 
Janet, particularly Loraine, were both quite fascinated 
by her, and Janet declared that Cynthia's opinion was 
worth nothing at all, for she invariably either cord- 
ially liked or as cordially detested people. Accord- 
ing to her younger sister, Cynthia's estimate of her 
acquaintances was of no value whatsoever. 

Mrs. Lee did not care to have Loraine spend much 
of her time with Ethel, but this morning the girl was 
so anxious to go that' her mother yielded to her en- 
treaties and gave her consent. 

The Fosters lived in a fine old house on the main 
street of Germantown, in a part of the town which 
is famous for its historic interest, and Loraine never 
wearied of wandering about the place and dreaming 
of the stirring times of the Revolution. It was not 
so very long ago, after all, as events in history count, 
that Washington's headquarters had been within a 
stone's - throw of this very spot ; and she liked to 
think of the battle of Germantown, and to picture 
to herself her brave ancestors who had fought for 
liberty on the very ground, perhaps, over which she 
was now walking so carelessly with Ethel Foster this 
summer morning. 

Ethel was not greatly interested in these things. 
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and on this particular morning her mind was intent 
upon one subject only. In fact, she had invited Loraine 
to spend the day with her, because she had this espe- 
cial purpose in mind, and had, for the same reason, 
omitted Janet Franklin. 

^' Now what shall we do to-day ?" said she. ** It 
is too hot to ride our wheels — indeed, it is too hot to 
do anything almost but sit still and drink raspberry 
shrub. Suppose we sit on the shady side of the 
piazza and talk. I have lots to tell you, Loraine, and 
I am sure you have something to tell me. Really, do 
you know, there isn't another girl in the world I 
like so much to talk to as to you. I feel like telling 
you everything, you dear thing V' 

By this time the girls had reached the wide, shady 
piazza, which had been broadened at this corner of 
the house, and was furnished with rattan chairs, set- 
tees, and tables, and made to resemble an out-door 
sitting-room. Vines climbed to the piazza roof, and 
Japanese blinds helped to shut out the glare, while 
if there was any breeze whatever it was sure to make 
itself felt at this corner. 

It was a charming spot for a hot morning, and when 
a maid appeared with a tray laden with a glass pitcher 
of raspberry shrub in which the ice clinked refresh- 
ingly, and a plate of delicious-looking jumbles, Lo- 
raine felt that her day bid fair to be a pleasant one. 

^* But I feel awfully hurt about something, '^ said 
Ethel, after they had been talking for some time and 
she had imparted numerous interesting couiidences 
to her friend; " I really do, Loraine V 

" Why, what do you mean, Ethel V cried Loraine, 
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helping herself at the same time to another jumble. 
*^ Not hurt with me, surely !" 

" Yes, hurt with you. Here I have been telling 
you everything, all sorts of things I never would 
dream of telling any other girl, and yet there is some- 
thing you haven't told me a word about." 

" Why, Ethel, what do you mean ?" asked Loraine 
again, at the same time becoming conscious of what 
she did mean. 

" Oh, you know V said Ethel, narrowing her eyes 
with the habit peculiar to her; **you know well 
enough. I feel awfully hurt about it, for you tell 
Janet Franklin things that you won't tell me. You 
don't care for me half as much as I do for you." 

" Oh, Ethel, I do ! I love you dearly ; you know 
I do, and I can't imagine what you mean unless it is 
what happened yesterday afternoon." 

Ethel nodded. 

^' But how do you know anything about that ?" 

** I met Janet when she was going home from your 
house." 

" And she told you ? Well, I am surprised that 
she did, for we both^agreed that it wouldn't do to 
say a word to anybody." 

^' There," exclaimed Ethel, "I knew you didn't 
want me to know ! I just knew it, and it's too bad 
of you, Loraine, when I tell you everything." 

" But it isn't that, Ethel !" cried Loraine, greatly 
distressed ; *^I should just love to have you know it, 
indeed I should, and I only wish you had been there 
too, for it was so funny, and I would so much rather 
have had you know it than not, but Janet and I over- 
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heard it all by chance, and we thought we oughtn^t 
to talk about it. However, as long as Janet has told 
you, I can^t help it, and I may as well have the fun 
of talking about it too/^ 

*^Do," said Ethel ; *^I am crazy to hear all about 

itr 

*^ But I thought you said Janet told you/' 

" She didn't tell me everything,'' returned Ethel, 
somewhat evasively; "and, besides, I want to hear 
your version of it. I love to hear you tell a story. 
Take some more raspberry. It's refreshing, isn't it ? 
Loraine, you're a dear thing to tell me !" 

Without stopping for further consideration of the 
wisdom of such a course, Loraine gave an entertain- 
ing account of the events of yesterday afternoon. 
Ethel laughed heartily, of course, and was intensely 
interested. She was such an appreciative listener 
that Loraine warmed to her subject and told more 
than she had at first intended, making an excellent 
story of the whole affair. 

They wondered what the boys would say, and from 
that they reached the subject of Atlantic City, and 
Loraine told Ethel that it was planned for her to go 
down for a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Neal Gordon 
and Janet Franklin while the Wests were there. 

A letter had come from Mr. Thaddeus West that 
very morning saying that if his brother could spare 
him he would stay a week or so longer, for, although 
Jimmy was improving steadily, he was not yet really 
well enough to come home. Sidney should return, 
however, to take the place of Charles, whose turn it was 
to go down. Mr. Simon West, Loraine said, seemed 
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rather relieved to hear that his brother wished to stay 
longer, and had written him that he was not needed, 
nor was Sidney. Charles should join his brothers at 
the sea-shore, but it was not at all necessary for any 
one of them to come home to take his place. Their 
uncle Simon preferred to be alone. 

" He is afraid to have Sidney come, I suppose," 
said Loraine. '^ Sidney is so clever that he would 
find out right away about the engagement. Fm glad 
he doesn^t have to come as long as we are going down. 
I think we shall have great fun. 1 only wish you 
were going with us, Ethel V^ 

Here Loraine paused abruptly. She wished that 
she could ask Ethel to join the party, but she did not 
feel that she had the right to do so without Mrs. Gor- 
don's permission, under whose care Loraine was to 
be. She knew that Mrs. Gordon did not like Ethel, 
and it would be useless to ask her consent. 

'' She won't want her," said Loraine to herself. 
" I don't see why it is that neither Mrs. Gordon nor 
mother like Ethel. Mrs. Gordon is more decided than 
any one else about it. I think she is a person who 
takes very strong prejudices, and nothing would in- 
duce her to ask Ethel to go, so I shall have to give 
up the idea." 

*' What are you thinking about ?" asked Ethel, 
who had been watching her guest with some intent- 
ness. 

" Oh, nothing much." 

" I can't imagine any one caring to go to Atlantic 
City in August," said Ethel, with an air of superiori- 
ty. It almost seemed as if she had divined Loraine'p 
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thoughts, and wished to make her understand that she 
would not go with tkem even if she had the opportu- 
nity. **It is frightfully crowded and common there 
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** Yes," returned Loraine, somewhat vaguely. Then 
she added : *^ But you won't tell any one what I have 
told you, will you, Ethel ?" 

^' About Atlantic City ? Is that a secret ?" asked 
Ethel, with a shrug of surprise. 

" Oh no, of course not ! I meant about Uncle Si- 
mon and Cousin Evelina. You know you are the 
only person who kno.vs it besides Janet and me, and 
it would never do for any one to hear it outside." 

'' Y'^ou must have verv little confidence in me," said 
Ethel, with an oif ended air ; *' less so than Janet has." 

'^Oh no, I haven't; but there is no harm in asking 
you to be careful, Ethel." 

Loraine went home soon after luncheon, for the 
party was to leave for Atlantic City the next day, and 
her mother wished her to come earlv in the afternoon 
to attend to her packing. After all, the day had not 
been so pleasant as she had anticipated. It had been 
fun to tell Ethel about Mr. West, but as soon as it 
was told and they had laughed over it and then had 
passed to other subjects, Loraine had begun to regret 
that the secret had slipped into other hands. She 
had said that she would not tell it, and even though 
Janet had been the one to impart it to Ethel in the 
first place, that was really no excuse for Loraine to 
say anything about it. 

Perhaps Janet had not told as much as she did. 
Ethel was so interested in Loraine's story and had 
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appeared so surprised that it did not seem as if she 
could have heard anything of it before, and yet she 
had certainly given Loraine to understand that Janet 
had told her about it last night. 

Loraine thought this all over on her way home, 
and she concluded not to mention EtheFs knowledge 
of the tale to Janet just yet. It was really only right 
that Janet should inform her that she had told Ethel. 
In the meantime Loraine would remain silent. The 
truth was that she was secretly somewhat doubtful 
about the safety of Ethel as a confidante, though she 
hesitated to say this even to herself. She was very 
much afraid that the news of the engagement would 
become public property before Mr. West and Mrs. 
Grafton were ready to tell of it. 

However, this idea seemed unjust to Ethel, and 
surely, Loraine thought, she should have more confi- 
dence in her. She had not dared urge Ethel again 
to be careful, for she had appeared to resent such ad- 
monitions, and Loraine did not wish to offend her. 
The only course was to dismiss the subject from her 
mind and to hope for the best, and this Loraine de- 
termined to do. 

The next day the Gordons, with Janet, Loraine, 
and Charles West, departed for Atlantic City. Uncle 
Thaddeus and the boys met them upon their arrival 
and accompanied them to the hotel. Fortunately it 
had been possible to secure rooms at the one at which 
they were staying, and the party anticipated all sorts 
of good times together. 

It was the height of the season, and the broad 
board-walk which spreads its vast length from end to 
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end of the island was thronged with pedestrians at all 
hours of the day and evening. The proprietors of 
the various shops and booths on the one side of it 
were doing a flourishing business, while on the other 
the ocean rolled in, breaking in mighty waves and 
dashing white foam over the very foundations of the 
buildings. 

It is a strange scene which the ocean looks upon at 
Atlantic City. Upon the very edge of the sea stretches 
this long line of shops and shows, bath-houses and 
pavilions, merry-go-rounds and shooting-galleries. In 
one place the board-walk is built directly over the 
wild, green breakers, in another the curving of the 
beach carries it some distance away, and wide stretch- 
es of sand afford more primitive accommodation for 
walking or resting than the wooden promenade or the 
pavilions that are filled with chairs and benches. 

Janet was the only member of the party who had 
not been to the place before, and she was so filled 
with astonishment at all that she saw that she could 
scarcely tear herself away from the beach that evening. 

*'It is so odd and queer,** said she. '^ I have been 
to the sea-shore over and over again at home, of 
course, but never to a place like this. Where are the 
rocks, and why is there no grass at all, and no trees ? 
And where do all these people come from ?" 

Her brother-in-law laughed. ^* It is not like Nahant 
or Beverly, I confess, Janet,** said he. " You forget 
that you're in New Jersey, where there isn*t a rock 
to be found from end to end of the coast, and as for 
the people — well, they are from everywhere, but chiefly 
from Philadelphia, and I acknowledge they are not 
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very much like the ^ cold roast Boston ' who honor 
the north shore with their presence. You mustn^t 
be too particular at Atlantic City." 

'' Oh, but I like them, Neal ! I think it is perfect 
here," cried Janet. ^* The only trouble is, I get so 
interested in watching the millions of people that I 
forget to look at the ocean, and that seems so strange. 
And what are all these shows ?" 

" They are the greatest fun of all," said Sidney, 
who happened to be walking with them. '^ Uncle 
Thad has taken us to nearly all of them, but we are 
going to do them all over again now that you have 
come. We thought we would wait until to-morrow 
night, though, for there is so much to see outside 
the first night." 

''It is certainly the most fascinating place I ever 
was in," said Janet, sighing with satisfaction, ''and 
I would like to stay here for months. Fm sure I 
should never get tired of it." 

Janet and Loraine occupied a room together, and 
this, in their opinion, constituted no small part of the 
pleasure of the trip. It was great fun to go oif on a 
journey together, and to be the only girls among such 
a large party of boys gave promise of many good times, 
especially as the boys — always excepting Alan — were 
such nice ones. 

But even Alan had improved, Loraine confided to 
Janet that night when, the interesting evening on the 
beach having come to an end, they had gone to their 
room. 

"He really was quite sociable," said Loraine, "and 
actually was polite ! I dropped my jacket and he 
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had the grace to pick it up, and not only did he pick 
it up, but he carried it for me ! Did you ever hear 
anything so astounding ? Atlantic City air has cer- 
tainly done him good, and I only hope the improve- 
ment will last." 

*^I do wonder what those boys will say when they 
hear about Uncle Simon," said Janet, who was diving 
into the depths of her trunk in a vain search for 
something that she wanted. 

Loraine did not reply. This was not the first time 
since they left home that Janet had referred to the 
affair, and on every occasion Loraine had expected 
her to tell of the meeting with Ethel ; but, strangely 
enough, Janet had not mentioned Ethel's name in 
any connection whatever. 

This was most marked, Loraine thought, and show- 
ed very plainly that Janet wished to avoid any refer- 
ence to her. 

'^ Very well," said Loraine to herself, ^^I won't say 
anything about it, either ! Janet was the first to tell 
Ethel, and so she ought to be the first to tell me. I 
will just wait for her to speak first." 

" Where are those slippers ?" murmured Janet, 
who continued to toss her possessions to and fro. 
*' I can find nothing in the shoe line but these dread- 
ful bathing-shoes ! I suppose Til be glad enough to 
have these to-morrow when we go in to bathe, but at 
present I want my slippers, and here they are at last ! 
Oh, dear me, I can scarcely wait for to-morrow to 
come, and I know it will be a long time coming, for 
Fm so fearfully wide-awake. Do you know, we are 
going to do all those delightful things on the board- 
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walk, Loraine ! Sidney says it's quite customary to 
ride on the merry-go-round and fly about in the to- 
boggan-slide, and everything else. Aren't you per- 
fectly crazy about it, Loraine ? Vm so glad Ethel 
isn't with us, aren't you ?" 

" Why ?" asked Loraine. 

'^Oh, because, in the first place, she would have 
turned up her nose at everything. She is so terribly 
toplofty, and she looks down on Atlantic City. She 
wouldn't condescend to do any of these things, you 
may be sure. Then it would have been a bother 
about the rooms. One of us would have had to be 
alone, and that would have been horrid. And then, 
the boys don't like her, and that would have been 
awkward ; and besides all that, do you know I really 
and truly would rather have you all to myself ! I 
know you don't feel so, for you are so fond of Ethel. 
Well, I am too, for that matter, but I think some- 
times two girls have a better time than three." 

*^So do I," said Loraine, ''and I suppose, as long 
as you and I are the only ones who like her very 
much, perhaps it is just as well she didn't come. 
Janet — " 

Here Loraine stopped. She was hanging her dresses 
upon the hooks provided for the purpose, and perhaps 
that was the reason for her sudden pause. 

"Well," said Janet, ''what were you going to 
say ?" 

" Oh, nothing much." 

" Yes, you were, too. I know you were. What 
is it?" 

" I was only going to ask you if you think Ethel is 
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a girl to be trusted ? Did you — did you ever tell her 
anything you didn't want any one else to know ?'' 

** Is that all ? What a funny question/' said Janet, 
yawning. ^* I don't know, I'm sure. Yes, I suppose I 
have. I verily believe I'm getting sleepy. Do hurry 
up and put out the light, Loraine, and don't say an- 
other word to me or I shall get all waked up." 

In three minutes Janet was sound asleep, and Lo- 
raine ^s no nearer than before to a knowledge of 
how much confidence Janet reposed in Ethel. 

**It's the strangest thing that Janet doesn't tell 
me about it," she said to herself, as she lay awake, 
**and she certainly tried then to avoid the subject. 
She couldn't really have grown sleepy so suddenly. 
It almost makes me feel as if Janet were not to be 
trusted herself. Dear me, I do wish people wouldn't 
be so puzzling !" 

And then she too fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XI 

The next morning Loraine and Janet were early 
awake. They were among the first at the breakfast- 
table, and had quite finished when Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon made their appearance, although it was not 
late even then. 

"I stopped at your door/' said Cynthia, *'and 
found you flown. Why did you get up so early ?" 

*'We have no time to waste while we are at At- 
lantic City," returned Janet ; '' we must make the 
most of every minute. We are going to take a long 
walk with the boys early, before it is time to bathe, 
and the whole day is planned out." 

"Then I suppose we have seen the last of you,'' 
said Mr. Gordon, '' and Cynthia and the baby and 
I will be left to ourselves. All I ask is don't get 
drowned, and reserve a little energy for to-night's 
programme, for I have set my heart on a ride on the 
merry-go-round. " 

" You may be sure of that," laughed the girls, as 
they ran off to get their hats. 

The day passed all too quickly. The boys, with the 
exception of Alan, were very glad to have such an ad- 
dition to their party, and even he thawed somewhat 
under the genial influence of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 
whom he liked extremely. Uncle Thaddeus was in 
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high spirits. He was glad to see his little favorite, 
Loraine, once more, and Janet's frank, merry ways 
entertained him even while he preferred Loraine's 
more gentle manner. He always encouraged their 
presence among his nephews, and he secretly hoped 
that in time Alan might overcome his diffidence and 
his fancied dislike for their society. 

That afternoon Mr. AVest invited the whole party 
to go to drive, and then came the evening with its 
unique entertainment, which Janet had been antici- 
pating all day. 

The board-walk was, as usual, crowded with people. 
The day had been a hot one in the city, and as many 
as could do so had escaped from its confinement and 
had hastened to the sea-side for a breath of pure, cool 
air and for the diversion which was always to be found 
there. 

It was still early twilight when the Wests and Gor- 
dons, the procession headed by Uncle Thaddeus and 
Jimmy, joined the throng of thousands who walked 
up and down the broad promenade and made their 
way to the various places of amusement which they 
intended to visit. 

It was almost high-water, and as the moon was at 
the full to-night the tide would be especially high. 
The waves were rolling in over the upper part of the 
beach in a long, grand sweep, rearing their mighty 
crests of foam, curving, breaking, and rushing away 
up over the sand with a deafening roar, or dashing 
beneath the board-walk and breaking far beyond it, 
thus making one feel far out at sea on a vessel's deck. 
A stiff salt breeze came over the water to refresh the 
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heat-weary multitudes from the cities. The rocking- 
chairs which filled the pavilions were all occupied, 
and were all rocking briskly with a bewildering lack 
of unanimity, while mingled with the roar of the 
breakers was the tramp, tramp of human feet. 

In the distance, but ever seeming to draw nearer as 
the Germantown party walked rapidly towards it, were 
the strains of music which at any hour of the day and 
evening blend with the other board-walk sounds of 
Atlantic City. They entered the building whence 
this music issued, and found themselves in a large 
hall where was an immense circular platform which 
was forever turning around. A huge mechanical 
organ in the centre ground out the popular tunes of 
the day, and on the platform itself was arranged a 
collection of wooden animals representing every spe- 
cies that ever entered the Ark, although astonishingly 
alike as to size. 

There were camels and lions, roosters and swans, 
•reindeer with sleighs attached, pleasant-looking zebras 
and smiling goats, and these creatures were being 
ridden not only by boys and girls, but by men and 
women of mature years. These riders gravely held 
their bridles and sailed around in the full glare of 
electric light, apparently quite unconscious of the 
gaze of the large audience who occupied chairs in 
every part of the hall, and who rocked as gayly and as 
unremittingly as did their friends without. 

When the melody had reached its final chords, and 
the platform slowed its circular journey, Mr. West, 
who had been buying tickets, summoned his party to 
follow him and stepped on board. He chose an amia- 
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ble-looking lion for liis steed, and Loraine and Janet, 
as they hastily mounted the pair of zebras which they 
had selected, exchanged a glance of amusement, for 
Uncle Thaddeus, with his thin, humorous face sur- 
mounted by a soft, gray felt hat, and his long legs 
astride of a lion, was certainly an entertaining picture. 

From the merry-go-round they went to the tobog- 
gan-slide, where their breath was almost taken away 
by the rapid rush through space, and thence to the 
theatre. Here they formed almost the entire audi- 
ence, and they watched with intense interest the rep- 
resentation of A Day at Sea, 

The chief, in fact the only, character in this thrill- 
ing play was a miniature ship which sailed a painted 
ocean. At first all went well. The little vessel 
moved calmly over a peaceful sea in the distance, 
while in the foreground wooden waves broke with 
prim regularity and amazing precision at every turn 
of a crank. 

Then clouds appeared on the horizon, growing 
quickly black, and it was plain that a storm was 
upon them. Fierce thunder roared and lightning 
flashed. The tiny light -house showed its signal in 
vain, the little ship rushed headlong to destruction 
and was tossed about among the breakers. Presently 
the ship sank, the storm passed by, and a beautiful 
yellow moon rose over the ocean so suddenly reduced 
to calmness. 

A Day at Sea had drawn to a close, and the audience 
left the little theatre to find that a real moon had 
risen without upon a real ocean, shining in a path of 
glory over the unquiet water. 

10 
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'' It seems almost a pity to go in to see anything 
else and leave this/' said Loraine, as, standing at the 
edge of the board-walk and leaning upon the railing, 
she gazed far out to sea. 

'^Doesn't it ?" said Alan's voice beside her. 

Loraine looked around in surprise, for she had 
supposed that Sidney was with her. It was most un- 
usual for Alan voluntarily to enter into conversation 
with any one but her mother. 

*^ Why, is that you ?" she exclaimed. 

*' Who did you think it was T' 

'' Sidney, or one of the others. I never supposed 
that you would — " but before she had finished her sen- 
tence Alan had left her and followed the others. 

^'IIow stupid I am,'' thought Loraine, *'and ab- 
solutely tactless ! Any one else would have taken it 
as a matter of course and not shown any surprise, but 
of course I had to ! I wish my face didn't show quite 
everything that I'm feeling, and of course, with this 
moonlight shining right on me, he saw just how 
amazed I was. And that was an idiotic thing to say ! 
Mother would tell me that I haven't a particle of tact. 
And now he has left me all alone. Was there ever 
such a queer boy !" 

She hastened as she supposed after the others, quite 
unconscious that she had turned in another direction 
from that in which they had gone. 

'^ I wonder where they are," said Loraine to herself. 
^' It is funny that I don't catch up to them. I don't 
even know what they were going to see next. The 
boys said something about a 'haze' or a 'maze,' I am 
sure I don't know which nor what in the world it can 
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be, and tliey also said they were going to see * Cairo 
Street/ I will go on until I come to one of those 
places, and if they are not there waiting for me I will 
wait for them either to come out or go in. I haven^t 
any money with me to pay for admission, so I shall 
have to wait outside/' 

And then she hurried on, feeling but a small atom 
of humanity among the hundreds who passed. 

While Loraine and Alan had loitered in the moon- 
light in front of the Scenic Theatre, the others of the 
party had turned towards the next place of amusement 
on their programme for the evening, which happened 
to be the *' Crystal Maze." When they reached the 
entrance and Mr. West counted those who were with 
him to make sure that all were there, he found that 
two were missing. 

'"Two short !" he exclaimed. '' We should be ten 
and we are only eight. Who are they T' 

"Loraine, for one,'' replied Janet. 

" And Alan,'' added Sidney ; " where do you sup- 
pose they are ?" 

" I saw them a-lookin' at the moon," piped Jimmy, 
who had been allowed to stay up to-night as an es- 
pecial treat, and who had thus far let nothing escape 
his observation. 

Every one laughed, and Mr. West remarked that 
he thought that perhaps they were better employed 
than any of the party, while Sidney asked Janet if 
she did not think that Loraine, Alan, and the moon 
were a remarkable combination. 

" However," continued Mr. West, "I don't propose 
to wait here while those youngsters are star-gazing. 
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''Moon -gazing. Uncle Thad," corrected Sidney; 

but we needn^t wait, for Alan knows where we are 
and they will follow us. I told him we were coming 
here next, and he can pay for himself and Loraine and 
meet us in there. It will be all the more fun to have 
them try to find us in the Crystal Maze.^' 

So Mr. West bought the tickets and they all went 
in. Janet had never seen anything of this kind be- 
fore, and the boys had all refrained from telling her 
what it was like ; consequently, when she followed 
her sister through a narrow passage-way and sudden- 
ly found herself in an immense crowd of people, she 
looked about her with some curiosity. 

She was still further astonished when she discov- 
ered that these people all closely resembled her own 
friends. Indeed, sh^ was perfectly sure that she was 
standing by Cynthia, and yet there was Cynthia over 
there — and there — and there ! In which direction 
should she turn ? She tried to make her way to 
Neal, but he seemed to elude her ; while as for Tom 
and Jimmy, they were everywhere at once. 

Every one was talking and laughing, even those 
who had been to the place before being as complete- 
ly bewildered as was Janet herself. She soon found 
that this confusion was caused by a clever arrange- 
ment of mirrors ; but even after she had ascertained 
this fact it was no easier to trace her way, nor to be 
sure that the person whom she saw and wished to 
reach was really that person, or only his or her re- 
flection in a looking-glass. 

Presently she discovered Alan among the crowd, 
and she wished that she could meet Loraine and 
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ask her what she thonght of it, but she did not 
see her. 

*' I shaVt come across her, I suppose, until we get 
out, which is very provoking," said Janet to herself. 
" Charlie, if you see Loraine," she added, aloud, "tell 
her to try to find me." 

But Charles, instead of being close beside her as 
she had fancied, was quite beyond hearing. 

At last their wanderings came to an end, and the 
party emerged from the labyrinth and found them- 
selves once more in the arcade which led to the 
board-walk, breathless with laughter and scarcely able 
to speak. 

'^ I must count heads once more," said Uncle Thad- 
deus, suiting the action to the word. "One, two, 
three — only nine and we should be ten ! I will count 
again to be sure. No, only nine. Who is missing ?" 

" It is Loraine," said Mrs. Gordon, looking about 
anxiously. "Janet, where is Loraine ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure," replied her sister. " I 
tried to find her while we were in there and couldn't. 
I supposed she was there somewhere. Hasn't any one 
seen her since we went in ?" 

"Alan, you were with her last," said Mr. West. 
'^ What did you do with her ?" 

A look of consternation passed over Alan's face. 
" Isn't she here ?" he exclaimed. " I supposed she 
was right behind me." 

" Well, you're a pretty fellow," said Sidney; "the 
idea of expecting a girl to come trotting along behind 
you ! Why didn't you bring her along, aa^Jgi^^s 
she was with you ?" 
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Alan did not answer this question, but turned tow- 
ards the door. 

" I will go and look for her/' he said. 

" Wait a moment, Alan,'' said Neal Gordon ; '^ it 
will be hard work to find her in this crowd. We had 
better organize and search for her with some method. 
Did she know that we were coming to the Crystal 
Maze ?" 

" I don^t know. Yes, I suppose so.'' 

" I think she did," said Janet. '^ She knew we 
were coming here some time. Oh, dear me, do you 
suppose she is lost, Neal ?" 

*' She couldn't very well be lost, for she knows her 
way about, I suppose ; but it isn't very pleasant for 
her to be alone in this crowd. Mr. West, what had 
we better do ?" 

" Some of us stay here," said Mr. West, " in case 
she comes here to find us. Let this be our headquar- 
ters. Gordon, you and Charlie and Tom might go to 
the right on the board-walk, while Sidney and Alan 
go to the left. I suppose I had better stay here with 
Mrs. Gordon and Janet and Jimmy, though I don't like 
being so inactive when my little Loraine is missing." 

He stood in the entrance as he spoke and gazed 
eagerly at the people who were passing to and fro. 
There were some rough -looking men among them, 
and he shook his head anxiously. 

"What did Alan mean by it ?" he said to himself. 
" It wasn't courteous. I hope this will teach the lad 
to be better mannered. I must tell him that one of 
a man's highest privileges is chivalry." 

Sidney and Alan had hastened together in the di- 
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rection designated by their uncle, starting at such a 
rate of speed that Loraine, had she been in the crowd 
which they met, might easily have overlooked them 
as well as they her. Suddenly Alan bethought him- 
self of this, and cautioned Sidney to be more delib- 
erate. 

" We must go slowly," said he, " and each keep a 
sharp lookout on our own side. You look into the 
pavilions, for she may have sat down in one of them 
to rest, while I look at the shops and shows we pass, 
and we must both keep a sharp watch on the people. 
Of course she will probably be on the lookout for us.'' 

" IIow did you ever happen to leave her behind, 
Al ?" asked his cousin. 

'^ Because I was an ass," was the reply, and Sidney 
did not contradict him. 

Alan's brows were drawn closely together and his 
face wore a stem, set look as he tramped along the 
board-walk, looking eagerly at every one whom he 
passed, as well as beyond at the shops, in the hope 
of seeing the familiar figure of Loraine. He remem- 
bered that she wore a dark skirt, and she had put on 
her jacket when she came out of the little theatre, 
for the sea-breeze was almost cold. 

She had on a little felt hat with a stiff wing in it, 
for he remembered that he had wondered why all 
girls did not wear such comfortable-looking hats as 
that, instead of the wide-brimmed affair that was for- 
ever flapping over Janet Franklin's face such a breezy 
night as this. It was rather unusual for Alan to no- 
tice girls' clothes at all, and he was surprised at him- 
self for having done so. lie had thought of this 
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when he paused at Loraine's side to look at the golden 
pathway which led across the water to the rising 
moon. 

The moon was well up now, but it had gone behind 
some clouds and the beauty of the night was over, 
for a thick wall of fog had come in from the sea. 
He was provoked at himself for having been so stu- 
pid. What if Loraine was surprised at seeing him ? 
She had every reason for being so, and that was no 
excuse for having left her alone. lie gave no sign of 
this to Sidney, however. 

^^ Girls are a terrible bore, anyhow," said he, aloud, 
as he scanned the passers-by. ** I don^t see why she 
couldn't have followed me to the Crystal Maze if she 
knew we were going there. Why do they have to be 
looked out for any more than a fellow does ? They 
do pretty much what we do now, playing ball and 
riding wheels and a thousand other things that fel- 
lows do ; why can't they look after themselves ? Uncle 
Thad has such queer, old-fashioned notions about 
that sort of thing. It's absurd for us to be wasting 
our time looking for her, I believe !" 

But in spite of this opinion he continued to stare 
into the face of every one whom he met. They walked 
far up the beach, but not meeting the object of their 
search the boys concluded that she had taken the 
other direction, and had perhaps by this time been 
found by the searchers who had gone to the right. 
On the strength of this opinion they turned and 
hurried back to the door of the Crystal Maze. Here 
they found Mrs. Gordon and Janet and Tom, but no 
Loraine. 
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'* Ilaven^t you found her ?" cried the two sisters, 
as the boys approached. "Oh, where can she be ? 
Mr. West has taken Jimmy to the hotel, for he was 
getting so tired, '^ added Mrs. Gordon, "and he is 
going to see if Loraine is there. Neal and the boys 
have been back once, and now he and Charlie have 
gone again. We were so in hopes that you would 
bring her to us ! Boys, where can she be ?" 

Sidney shook his head and looked at Alan. 

" What had we better do now ?" said he. 

As he spoke Mr. West returned from his visit to 
the hotel. 

" She isn^t there,'Mie announced, as he came within 
speaking distance. "It is certainly most mysterious 
and most alarming. Do any of you remember any- 
thing that Loraine may have said that would give us 
a clew to her whereabouts ? Could she have thought 
we were going anywhere else and tried to follow us 
there ?" 

" Janet, do you know nothing ?" asked Mrs. Cror- 
don, turning to her sister with a gesture of despair. 

" No, nothing ; and I don^t think Loraine had any 
money to pay to go in to any of the shows, for she 
asked me if I had, on our way down to the beach to- 
night, and I said I would lend her some, and then 
Mr. West paid for us everywhere, and so it wasn^t 
necessary." 

"I say V exclaimed Tom, " I remember telling her 
that perhaps we would go see Cairo Street. Maybe 
she's looking for us up there !" 

"That is away up the beach, isn't it ?" asked Mr. 
West. " Boys, did you go that far ?" 
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" No, we didn't/' said Alan. " I will go now/' 
And without waiting for further consultation he 
started on a run in the direction whence he had so 
recently returned. Mr. Gordon and Charles came 
back just then and presently the searching - party 
again divided, Charles staying with Mrs. Gordon and 
Janet in the pavilion opposite the Crystal Maze, 
while Uncle Thaddeus and Sidney went south on the 
board-walk, and Neal Gordon, with Tom, hastened 
northward after Alan. 

He had far outstripped them, however. He had 
become suddenly very anxious, and he told himself 
candidly that if Loraine was in difficulty it was en- 
tirely his fault. If it had not been that he was an 
unmannerly bear she would not now be missing. 



CHAPTER XII 

Alan walked quickly np the beach through the 
thickening fog. lie did not stop now to look into 
the shops and pavilions along the way, for he felt 
sure that Loraine would not be in any of those places. 
Now that he knew that she had expected them to go 
to the Cairo show, he thought that slie would be 
found not far from there, though why she had not 
returned to the part of the beach near which their 
hotel was situated he could not imagine. Alan had 
had so little experience with girls that he found it 
impossible sometimes to account for their seemingly 
extraordinary behavior. 

The form of entertainment which was designated 
" Cairo Street " was held in a large booth far up the 
board-walk. It was supposed to be an exact repro- 
duction of the Cairo Street of the World's Fair, but 
with the exception of a few cross camels and shouting 
Arabs there was little to suggest the resemblance. A 
large crowd was always attracted to this place of 
amusement, however, and on this particular night it 
seemed to Alan that more people than usual were to 
be encountered in this vicinity. 

The glittering electric lights penetrated the fog 
sufficiently for him to distinguish the faces of those 
whom he met, at the same time giving so unnatural 
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an effect that it would be difficult to recognize sud- 
denly even one whom he knew well. 

He had almost reached the Cairo booth when among 
the hurrying figures who passed him he fancied that 
he saw one which was familiar. Surely that small, 
straight person in the dark suit was the one for whom 
he was searching. He had but a glimpse of the face, 
for its owner walked quickly, but he was quite sure 
that at last he had found Loraine. lie turned and 
ran after her. 

'' Loraine," he called, ^* is that you ? Loraine V 

The hurrying figure stopped and turned. She was 
directly under an electric light, which shone down 
upon her already pale face, making her look still 
whiter. 

^^Oh, Alan !" she cried ; "is that you ? I never 
was so thankful to see any one in my life !" 

She held out her hand impulsively, and Alan shook 
it warmly. 

" Well, I'm mighty glad to find you,'' he said, heart- 
ily. " We've been looking for you for the last hour. 
Where have you been ?" 

" Oh, I am so glad to see you !" repeated Loraine, 
as they walked on. 

"I shouldn't think you would be," said he, "for 
I'm afraid it was all owing to me that you got 
lost." 

Loraine glanced up at him and laughed. Then she 
said : "Five minutes ago I didn't suppose I should ever 
laugh again. But I don't think it was really your fault 
that I got lost, Alan. I must have stupidly turned 
the wrong way, and I didn't really know where you 
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were all going next. I am sorry if I have frightened 
them all/^ 

^^Oh, we have had a great time/' returned he, 
*^and the others are looking for you, too, and before 
we meet them, Loraine, I want to tell you that — at 
least, I think I ought to apologize for being so — oh, 
hang it ! I can't say what I want to — I oughtn't to 
have left you the way I did/' 

^^No," said Loraine, *^you oughtn't." 

^'I don't know what makes me do those things." 

'a don't, either." 

^^ I should think you girls would hate me, and I 
dare say you do." 

He paused, but Loraine did not contradict him. 

'' You do, don't you ?" 

"Well, to be honest," said Loraine, *'I think you 
might be a great deal nicer if you were to try. You 
know it is provoking sometimes to have you so gruff 
and — and disagreeable. I often feel like telling you 
to be different." 

" I wish you would," said Alan, humbly. 

Loraine was so surprised that she forgot to an- 
swer. She could scarcely believe that this was Alan 
Ransford. She began to understand why her mother 
liked the boy so much, which had never been possible 
before. The silence lasted for some minutes, and then 
Alan said : 

" Why didn't you come back by yourself be- 
fore ? I shouldn't think you would have waited so 
long." 

This remark was so totally unlike what he had al- 
ready said, and his manner was also so different, that 
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Loraine was again greatly surprised. She was quite 
unprepared for being taken to task. 

" Because I was frightened," said she. '^ I couldn't 
come alone." 

^^ What frightened you ?" 

*'Some rough boys." 

" Oh, they wouldn't have hurt you ! If you had 
just walked quietly along and not paid any attention 
to them you would have been all right." 

'^ Indeed I wouldn't !" returned Loraine, indignant- 
ly ; ^^ I have had a dreadful time. It is all very well 
for you to say now what I ought to have done, but if 
you had been there and had been a girl you would 
know how very disagreeable it was. Oh, here are Mr. 
Gordon and Tom ! I am so glad." 

To Alan it seemed as if her tone showed more 
pleasure than it had done when she had met him. 
He did not like that idea, and he wondered why it 
should be. He had quite enjoyed the walk thus far, 
and Loraine had been so pleasant until he had told 
her she ought to have come before. Apparently she 
had not been pleased with this remark, and Alan 
wondered why he invariably said or did the wrong 
thing when he was with girls. He listened while she 
recounted her adventures to Mr. Gordon and Tom. 

**It was really dreadful," said she. '^I thought 
you w^ere going to Cairo, or to some kind of a 
^ maze,' but as I could not remember the name I 
thought I had better try Cairo. After I had walked 
some distance and didn't come to either place, or see 
any of you, I asked the way to Cairo, and they said I 
was going all right. I got there at last, but it seemed. 
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very far away, and then I waited outside. It wasn't 
very pleasant, for so many rough people were going in, 
and everybody stared so at a girl standing there all 
alone. I suppose I looked frightened. '^ 

"You poor child," said Mr. Gordon, *^it couldn't 
have been at all pleasant." 

*^And then suddenly there was the greatest noise 
inside," continued Loraine, " and everybody rushed 
out. I heard some one say that some of the 
camels had broken loose. At any rate, there was a 
great excitement, and some horrid boys were near who 
frightened me dreadfully, so I ran into a pavilion on 
the other side of the board-walk and stayed there. 
The fog hid me and I didn't dare come out and walk 
down alone for fear of their being there still. I 
thought some of you would be up here to look for 
me, but I waited so long and you didn't come, and 
then when I looked at my watch and found how 
late it was I thought I had better walk back alone. 
I suppose it was foolish of me not to have started 
before." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Gordon. " This part of the 
board-walk is no place for a girl at night without some 
one with her. You did quite right to wait. I am 
only sorry that we were so long in finding you." 

Loraine could not resist glancing at Alan, who was 
stalking along in silence on the other side of Mr. Gor- 
don". . She could not see his expression very plainly 
in the fog, but she was quite sure that Mr. Gordon's 
opinion would carry weight with him. 

" Then, after all, I did right to stay ?" she asked. 

*^ Certainly you did, but I am glad we have found 
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you now, for we have all been very much alarmed, 
and I think we had better walk as fast as possible to 
relieve the minds of the others. They are very anx- 
ious about you." 

There was great rejoicing when the missing Loraine 
was restored to her friends, and as they all seemed to 
agree that her timidity had been quite excusable, 
Alan found himself in the minority. He was sorry 
now that he had taken Loraine to task. It would 
naturally lead her to suppose that he had not been 
anxious, that he had not been glad to find her, that 
he had begrudged the effort of looking for her. 

This idea made him more distant even than before 
in his manner to Loraine, while she, disappointed by 
his relapse into a hostile attitude after his brief mo- 
ment of friendliness, told Janet that she disliked him 
more than ever. 

^' The very idea of his taking me so to task \" said 
she; ^^and he had just been asking me to tell him 
when he did rude things. I verily believe I will ! 
Hereafter I shall inform him whenever he does any- 
thing rude that I don^t like. We will see what he 
says to that." 

Janet laughed. 

^^ How funny you are, Loraine ! It is a great deal 
easier to take people as you find them, and, after all, 
Alan isn^t half bad. He really has his good points. 
Sidney told me that before we came one day they 
were at the merry-go-round, and a lot of the little 
crippled children were there from the hospital, look- 
ing on and wishing they could ride. Alan saw them 
and gave them all the treat, and one who was dread- 
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fully crippled and couldn^t ride on one of the animals 
he took himself in his arms and sat in the reindeer- 
sleigh with him, because the nurse who was with them 
said it made her dizzy to go round and there was no 
one else to do it. Didn^t you see the children the 
day we met them on the board-walk ? They all spoke 
to him and smiled at him. Sidney says he has the 
kindest heart in the world. Children and dogs al- 
ways love him." 

" Very likely," said Loraine, " but I do not, and 
it would take a great deal to make me even like 
him. lie is rude to me, and I cannot endure rude- 
ness." 

" Oh, how absurd you are !" cried Janet, laughing 
again. ^^ If Alan wants to be rude let him be rude, 
but I can tell you he was pretty well frightened when 
he thought you were lost. He really did look awfully 
frightened." 

^^Fm glad of it !" said Loraine, vindictively, "for 
it was entirely his fault ; and if it hadn^t been that I 
should have had to suffer myself, I wish that his fright 
could have lasted all night." 

She proceeded to carry out to the letter these plans 
of hers, much to the amusement of Janet and Sid- 
ney, who were in the secret. She would purposely 
drop a book or a letter or whatever she happened to 
have in her hand whenever Alan was near, and if he 
did not immediately pick it up — which was apt to be 
the case — Loraine would say with great frigidity of 
manner : 

"Alan, don't you see that Tve dropped something ? 

Please give it to me." Or, " It would be rather more 
11 
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polite of you to pick up my book instead of letting 
me do it myself V 

It was not the pleasantest way of setting about her 
work of reform, nor one that was likely to be crowned 
with success. Alan objected, and with reason, to be- 
ing thus publicly reproved, and in consequence he 
withdrew himself as much as possible from the so- 
ciety of Loraine and Janet. Whenever it was neces- 
sary for the whole party to be together, he walked or 
sat with Mrs. Gordon, who possessed the art of bring- 
ing out the best that was in him and who made him 
feel completely at his ease. 

One day, about a week after the arrival of the Gor- 
dons and Loraine at Atlantic City, it happened that 
Janet was in the writing-room of the hotel hastily 
scribbling one of her rare letters to her sister at home, 
when Alan appeared in the doorway. The room was 
empty save for Janet, and seeing that it was only Alan 
she continued to write, for she did not suppose that 
he was looking for her. She noticed in her brief 
glance, however, that his face wore an unusual ex- 
pression, though what it might mean she did not 
know, nor did it give her any concern whatever. 

Presently Alan disappeared from the doorway, only 
to return in a few minutes. This time he came into 
the room. 

*^ Where is Loraine Lee ?" he asked. 

^* I don't know exactly, '^ said Janet, without look- 
ing up. 

" Haven't you the least idea ?" 

" Oh, I suppose I have an idea," returned Janet. 
^' For instance, she might be up in our room, or she 
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might be on the piazza, or she might even be — let mo 
see, s-i-e or s-e-i ? Ahin, wliicli comes first in ^ seize,' 
the * i ' or the ' e ^ ? I'm sure I don't know.'' 

'^ I don't know either," said Alan, speaking in what 
the girls called his most bearish voice ; "I wish you 
would tell me where Loraine is/' 

" But I don't know exactly," said Janet ; '* how 
do I know just where she is at this particular min- 
ute ? She may be riding on the merry-go-round for 
all I know. Well, I shall just have to let this letter 
go to Edith witli that word spelled wrong, since you 
won't tell me. But what is the day of the month ? 
Will your royal highness condescend that far ?" 

''Look here, Janet," said Alan, approaching the 
writing-table and speaking with such emphasis that 
Janet was impressed in spite of herself, "if you 
know where Loraine is I want you to tell me. I've 
been looking for her everywhere about the house and 
I can't find her, high or low, and it is very important 
that I should see her. Do you hear ? Very im- 
portant ! Now, where is she ? For I know that you 
know." 

"Mercy, how solemn you are!" replied Janet. 
"Tell me what you want to see her for ?" 

" No, I won't," said Alan, rouglily. " You will hear 
it soon enough. Just tell me, will you ?" 

"Indeed I won't, if you are as rude as all tliis! 
If you had asked me politely I might have done so. 
I think Loraine is quite right in her opinion of yon. 
She calls you a bear, and that is just what you are." 

Having finished this speech, Janet again dipped her 
pen into the ink and began to write. Alan said noth- 
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ing, but his already troubled face grew darker. So 
that was what they thought him ! Well, he did not 
care ; let them consider him what they would. As it 
happened he had no better opinion of Loraine, and 
yet he must find her. He left the writing-room, and 
in the hall encountered his uncle and Jimmy. 

^* Have you any idea where Loraine Lee is ?" he 
asked, though unwillingly, for he did not wish his 
uncle to know that he was actually seeking Loraine's 
society. 

Uncle Thaddeus was delighted. 

'*No, I haven't, but Til help you look for her, 
Alan, my boy. Nice girl, Loraine, and it will do all 
my boys good to be with her as much as possible. 
Let me see ; have you looked for her on the piazza ? 
I will walk around there now.'' 

" Oh no. Uncle Thad, you needn't ! It isn't worth 
while. I thought perhaps you had seen her." 

^^I guess I know where she is," said Jimmy. 
'' She's gone down to the beach to sit in the sand and 
wait for Janet. I heard 'em fixing to meet there, a 
little way up towards the light-house." 

" Good for you, Jimmy !" exclaimed Alan, as he 
hurried away. 

*^ Now that is nice !" said innocent Uncle Thaddeus 
to himself. '' This trip to Atlantic City has been a 
good thing, for it has shown Alan what nice creatures 
girls are. It is the only fault I can find in the boy, 
that he doesn't appreciate them. But he's learning 
to ! He's learning to ! It shows marked improve- 
ment that he is actually going to the beach to find 
Loraine." 
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Jimmy's bit of information had been correct. Lo- 
raine and Janet had agreed to meet on the sand that 
afternoon when Janet should have finished her letter, 
and they had determined to tell no one of their in- 
tention. The visit to Atlantic City was drawing to 
a close, and one of the chief regrets which this fact 
caused the two girls was that they should soon be 
obliged to separate. 

"For even if we do live just around the corner 
from each other," said Janet, " it isn't like being in 
the same house and the same room, and doing every- 
thing together. And then — there is Ethel." 

"Yes, there is Ethel," replied Loraine ; adding 
hastily, "but Fm awfully fond of Ethel, Janet." 

" Oh, so am I, but somehow I don't care to be with 
her all the time, and I don't like her as well as I do 
you, Loraine. But let us spend this afternoon to- 
gether. Don't tell any of the boys, nor even Cynthia, 
where we are going, for we don't want to be dis- 
turbed. You go first if you don't want to wait until 
I have finished writing, and I'll come just as soon as 
I can. We won't attract so much attention, perhaps, 
if we don't go together. We can just slip off quietly." 

They did not know that their plans for solitude 
were being overheard by Jimmy, who was playing 
with his tin soldiers in the same room. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. Fleecy clouds fleck- 
ed the blue sky here and there, and the strong breeze 
which blew across the water made dancing whitecaps 
as far as the eye could reach, and sent scudding mer- 
rily over the sea the boats which sailed to and from 
the inlet. There were craft of all kinds to be seen 
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this afternoon, from the heavily laden coal-steamers, 
looming in the distance and moving slowly but surely 
to their destined ports, to the schooners and sloops 
and cat-boats, with their gleaming sails and their 
graceful dip into the restless water. 

The tide was low, and Loraine walked up the beach 
over the smooth, hard sand until she had gained a 
spot which was quite beyond the throngs of people 
who frequented the lower part. The board-walk, 
with those who passed over it, was some distance 
back from the water at this part of the beach, and 
consequently the place seemed more primitive and 
nearer to Nature than it was lower down. 

There were not many people about, for it was early 
in the afternoon. A few children were playing near, 
digging wells and building houses in the sand while 
their nurses gossiped together at a little distance, but 
the childish voices only added to the charm of the spot. 

Loraine piled up a heap of sand to make a comforta- 
ble seat for herself, over which she threw the shawl 
which she had brought, and, this done, she settled 
herself for a delightful afternoon. She had a book 
to read until Janet should come, but the day was so 
beautiful and there was so much to be seen on the 
ocean, while the little sand-birds which hopped and 
ran about on the sand were so fascinating to watch, 
that she forgot to open the book. 

She sat there, lost in thought and quite forgetful 
that there was such a disagreeable person as Alan 
Eansford in the world, until a shadow fell across the 
sand in front of her, and she became conscious that 
some one was near. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LoRAiNE took the letter. She glanced at the sig- 
nature and found that it was from Harry Browning, 
a Germantown boy whom she knew to be an intimate 
friend of Alan^s. The letter ran thus : 

"Dear Al, — Haven't been able to write before, for the tennis 
tournament is on and have had all I could do. Too bad you are 
missing it. Hope you will be home in time for the English crick- 
eters. They play here next week. Are playing at the Merion 
now. Glad you're having such a good time. So is your uncle. 
What do you think of his engagement ? Everybody is talking 
about it in Germantown and at the Hill, for it has just got out, 
and that Loraine Lee heard it in the tree. Get her to tell you 
the story the way she told Ethel Poster. It's the most killing 
thing I ever listened to. By-theway, I got beaten in the finals 
yesterday, 6-0, 6-1. Terrible whitewash. I don't know what 
was the matter with me. 

" I've put off that sad confession to the end of the letter, and 
now hastily sign my name. Yours faithfully, 

*' Harry." 

As Loraine read this note an icy coldness stole over 
her and she felt the blood receding from her face. 
She did not dare look up at Alan, who was watch- 
ing her, she knew. She sat with her head bent over 
the letter reading it again and again, though already 
the words were stamped indelibly upon her brain. 

*^ Loraine Lee heard it in the tree. Get her to 
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tell you the story the way she told it to Ethel 
Foster/' 

So that was what Ethel had done, repeated the tale 
which had been imparted to her only under promise 
of the strictest secrecy ! Oh, that she had never told 
her ! But, after all, she was not the first to tell her — 
after all, it was not her fault that Ethel knew it ! She 
had not intended to say a word about it until she 
found that Janet had told. It was Janet who was 
responsible, and not herself. She looked up eagerly. 

*^Alan, it really wasn't I in the first place/' she 
said ; *^ it was Janet. She told Ethel about it I" 

^' That is exactly my idea of a girl," said Alan, 
scornfully; ^^you are trying to put it on some one 
else ! What does Harry mean, then, by saying that 
you heard it, and for me to get you to tell me the 
story ? It was you, and not Janet. You ought to 
be ashamed to try and crawl out of it that way !" 

Loraine's paleness vanished, and she was now crim- 
son with mortification and anger. Every word that 
Alan spoke struck home, for she knew that it had 
been both cowardly and unfair to implicate Janet, 
but she was also very angry with Alan for venturing 
to tell her this. 

^^ I don't think you have any right to speak to me 
so," said she. 

" I have every right," replied Alan, stormily. ^^ You 
are telling people something about my uncle that 
turns him into ridicule. You have made him the 
laughing-stock of Germantown. I don't like my 
uncle Simon, but I'm not going to have him made 
fun of by outsiders, I can tell .you ! Now, I want to 
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know what the story is. If he is engaged we don't 
know it and Uncle Thaddeus doesnH know it. The 
mere idea of Uncle Simon being engaged is too ridic- 
ulous to give a second thought to, but I would like 
to know what the story is that youVe been telling.'' 

^^ What are you two people quarrelling about ?'' 
cried a new voice, as Janet came quickly over the 
sand. ^^ Alan, how did you manage to find her, and 
what are you scolding about ? I heard your voice 
ever so far off, and it sounded as cross as two sticks. 
Here are some letters for you, Loraine. What is the 
matter ?" 

^^ A great deal," said Alan; *'and as Loraine has 
just told me that it was your fault in the beginning, 
perhaps you can explain it. I've just had a letter 
from Harry Browning, who says that every one is talk- 
ing about my uncle Simon's engagement, and to get 
Loraine to tell me the way she told Ethel Foster. 
Now, I didn't even know- 
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He was interrupted by Janet. 

^' Why, Loraine V she cried ; ^^ did you tell ? I 
thought you weren't going to mention it to any 
one !" 

^' And I never should have done so if you hadn't 
told Ethel about it first yourself !" exclaimed Loraine, 
raising her fiushed and troubled face. 

'^ I told her ? I never told her," said Janet, in- 
dignantly. " What do you mean, Loraine ? I met 
Ethel that night on my way home and she tried to 
get out of me what we had been doing, and I didn't 
tell her a word. Did she try to make you think that 
I had ?" 
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Loraine did not answer. She could only gaze at 
Janet, quite speechless with surprise and dismay. 

'^ Well, I do wish you would have the goodness to 
tell me what it is all about/' said Alan, with some 
impatience. " I think I ought to be told what these 
stories are." 

'^I will tell you," said Janet. '^ The Sunday after- 
noon before we came down here Loraine and I were 
up in the platform of the old tree. We went to sleep, 
and when we woke up your uncle Simon was in the 
midst of proposing to Mrs. Grafton." 

'^ Mrs. Grafton !" repeated Alan, utterly unable to 
believe this astounding tale. 

'* Yes, Mrs. Grafton ; and it was the funniest thing 
you ever listened to ! I only wish you could have 
heard it. We got perfectly convulsed with laughter, 
but of course we couldn't let them know we were 
there. We agreed to say nothing about it, but it seems 
that Loraine has told Ethel Foster, thinking that I had. 
It is very queer." 

** But, Janet, do you really mean that Uncle Simon 
is going to marry Mrs. Grafton ?" 

'' I really do. Isn't it terrible ?" 

^* Terrible ! I should say so. I must go right back 
to the hotel and tell Uncle Thaddeus. I'm much 
obliged to you, Janet, for giving me a clear account 
of it, and for not having told any one else !" 

He looked at Loraine with an angry scowl, having 
said this, and then, turning on his heel, he walked 
quickly away over the beach, leaving the two girls 
alone together. 

"Do you mean to say," asked Loraine, as soon as 
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Alan was out of hearing, ^^ that you didn't tell Ethel 
anything about it ?'' 

^' Indeed I do/' replied Janet. " I remember exact- 
ly how it was. Ethel met me when I was going home 
from your house that afternoon, and said, ^ You look 
awfully amused about something. What is it ?' Of 
course I said, ^ Oh, nothing !' but she was very curious 
about it, and asked me where I had been and what 
we had been doing and everything else, and she found 
out that something had been happening, only she 
didn't know what. I didn't tell you how curious she 
was, because she is a friend of yours and I thought 
you mightn't like it." 

" But she is a friend of yours, too, Janet !" said 
Loraine, quickly. 

^^ Not as much as she is of yours. I go with her, of 
course, because she is with us so much, and just to 
take the opposite from Cynthia. Cynthia is so dread- 
fully prejudiced against her, you know, and won't have 
her at the house. I wasn't going to acknowledge to 
Cynthia that I agreed with her, for we've had the most 
tremendous arguments on the subject ; but to tell you 
the truth, Loraine, I don't really care much for Ethel, 
and I'm afraid she has done an awful lot of mischief." 

Loraine did not reply. She leaned back against 
the pile of sand and gazed far out to sea. Where was 
now the beauty of the afternoon ? The sails dipped 
just as gayly, the whitecaps broke with the same danc- 
ing joyousness, the little sand -pipers ran over the 
beach precisely as they had been doing before, but for 
Loraine all was changed. 

She had made mischief with her idle tale-bearing ; 
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she had implicated Janet when there had been no 
need of doing so, and when Janet was quite innocent ; 
she had discovered that one whom she had believed 
to be a friend was not worthy of the name ; and — and 
this thought rankled — she had done much to confirm 
Alan in his opinion of girls and to prejudice him still 
more deeply against them. 

The day was no longer beautiful to her. It was 
as if all the merry sunshine had been shut out by a 
thick gray wall of fog. 

*' But come," said Janet, seating herself beside Lo- 
raine, *^ there's no use in worrying about it ! The 
mischief is done, so let it go." 

"Oh, Janet, how can you say so ? I would like to 
hide myself forever ! What will father and mother 
say ? And Uncle Thaddeus ? Oh, and everybody ? 
Here is my name entirely connected with the story. 
Do you know, Janet, I feel as if I could never, never 
forgive Ethel Foster."' 

^' Oh, there's no use in feeling that way. Of course 
she is mean and deceitful, but what's the use of 
bothering about her ? Let her go, and don't have 
any thing more to do with her. We will just drop 
lier." 

** It is easy to say we will drop her, but that doesn't 
mend the awful harm she has done. I wonder if 
they have heard the story at home." 

"You haven't read the letters I brought you. 
Perhaps they will tell you. The mail came in just 
after you left, and I suppose Harry Browning's letter 
to Alan came then, too. I wonder how he foand 
you. I didn't tell him where you were, though he 
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tried to find out from me. He looked as if he were 
going to make a row about something/' 

Loraine tore open one of her letters. Then she let 
it drop into her lap. 

" I can't get over Ethel Foster/' said she, looking 
at Janet with wide eyes. "She certainly told me 
that you had told her the story, for I remember say- 
ing to her that if you had told her there was no need 
of my doing so, and then she said she wanted to hear 
my account of it. Why, Janet, she is the most de- 
ceitful girl that ever lived !" 

" I know it, but hurry up and read your letters, 
Loraine, and don't waste any more time over Ethel." 

Thus urged, Loraine did as she was bidden, and 
hastily perused the two letters which Janet had 
brought her. One was from her father, the other 
from her mother. She opened her father's first. It 
was long and pleasant, making no mention of the 
subject which filled Loraine's mind. He told her 
various items of interest, an account of the tennis 
tournament and the coming cricket -matches, and 
small bits of home news, but not a word about the 
engagement in the family. Loraine read it through 
hastily, and then opened her mother's : 

"My dkakicst Loraine, — We luive just heard the most ex- 
tniordiiiiiry uews, uud it came from outside the fumily in tiie 
first pbice. Mrs. Crane has been here and told me that it is 
(M)mmonly reported that Cousin Evelina is engaged to Mr. 
Simon West, and that you overheard the proposal ! My dear 
daughter, I cannot believe that this is true. Even if you did 
hear it, which is not probable, I cannot for an instant think 
that you would tell outsiders of it and not mention it to your 
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mother. I have more confidence in my little Loraine than 
that, though how such a story has gotten ahout I cannot 
imagine. 

"Cousin Evelina acknowledges that she is going to marry 
Mr. West. I am more amazed than I can express, and so is 
your father. They have kept very quiet ahout it, and are much 
surprised that any one has heard it. Your name in connection 
with it is a mystery. I think, my dear, I should like to have 
you come home. Letters are unsatisfactory, and I want to 
hear from yourself what all this means. 

"Your visit is nearly at an end, and a da}'^ or two sooner will 
not make a great deal of difference, so suppose you come up 
to-morrow morning, in the nine o'clock train. Your father will 
meet you in Camden. He wrote to you himself to-day, and had 
just posted the letter when Mrs. Crane came in and told us the 
strange story. As soon as she had gone I went to Cousin 
Evelina and asked her if there were any truth at all in it, and 
she, after much circumlocution, acknowledged that there was. 

*' Remember, dear, that your mother has perfect confidence 
in you, and is sure that you have done nothing of which you 
need be ashamed, but she wants to see you. Your father sends 
love, and so does your loving Mothek." 

This letter was the finishing touch. Loraine bowed 
her head upon her knees and gave way to the sobs 
which had been struggling for utterance for the last 
half-hour. She cried as if her heart would break, 
and Janet soon found that it was useless to try to 
calm her, for Loraine must let her grief, her mor- 
tification, and her anger have tlieir way. 

Janet sat beside her and occasionally stroked her 
hand or her hair, but to her this excess of emotion 
was incomprehensible. She was quite sure that she 
would not have cared so deeply herself, but she sup- 
posed that she must be different from other girls in 
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that respect. Things which to them were of vital 
importance seemed to slide easily from her. On the 
whole, she was rather glad. It must be a great bore, 
she thought, to be constantly stirred up about some- 
thing. 

Of course this affair was rather unfortunate. It 
certainly was not very nice to feel that your name 
was mentioned as the author of a piece of gossip that 
was being told everywhere, and then Mrs. Lee, whose 
letter Loraine had given her to read, was so confident 
of her daughter's innocence that it made matters 
all the worse. No, Janet thought that even she would 
feel badly about this affair, and she stroked Loraine's 
head with added tenderness to show her sympathy. 

In the meantime Alan had hastened back to the 
hotel. On the way he encountered Sidney, who was 
coming in search of him. They met on the street 
which led from the beach to the hotel. 

^^ Holloa V called Sidney, hailing his cousin while 
they were yet some distance apart; **I was just try- 
ing to find you. Jimmy said you had gone after the 
girls, and Uncle Thad is tickled to death over it." 

'' Gone after the girls V repeated Alan. " I never 
want to see a girl again. I wash my hands of them. 
Of all the mischief-making, troublesome, tiresome, 
utterly useless — " 

'^ Hold on, Al ! Don't waste your breath with that 
string of adjectives. What's the matter now ?" 

'' Matter enough. Where's Uncle Thad ?" 

^^ In the reading-room. What do you want him for ?" 

^* Sidney, what do you suppose I've heard, and it's 
true, too ? Uncle Simon is going to be married V* 
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Sidney stared at him for a moment without speak- 
ing. The two boys were standing together on the side- 
walk in front of the hotel. Then he began to shout 
with laughter. 

" There's something wrong with you up here, A\," 
he said, tapping his own forehead. ^^ There certain- 

ly is/^ 

" I beg your pardon !" returned his cousin. " If 
you don^t believe me, go ask those precious girls 
you think so much of. They will tell you it is 
true. And read this," giving him Harry Browning^s 
letter. 

Sidney read it through. 

" But whom is it to ?" he asked, when he had fin- 
ished. 

'^ Mrs. Grafton \" And saying this, Alan turned and 
ran up the piazza steps, leaving Sidney to recover him- 
self as best he could. 

He found his uncle, as Sidney had said, in the read- 
ing-room, enjoying his pipe while he glanced over the 
daily papers. 

*' Uncle Thad, I want to speak to you," he said. 
" Would you mind coming somewhere where we won^t 
be overheard ?" 

^* Why no, my dear boy, of course I shouldn't," said 
Mr. West. *^I hope nothing is the matter ? You look 
as if there were. Jimmy hasn't broken another arm, 
has he, or anything of that sort ?" 

He was busily knocking the ashes from his pipe as 
he spoke, and now he rose to his great height and 
followed Alan from the room. 

'^ Let us go up-stairs/' said his nephew, "to 
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room. I want to speak to you very privately. Sid- 
ney, bring that letter, please. ^^ 

Sidney, with a face in which dismay and amuse- 
ment struggled for the mastery, had met them at the 
door of the reading-room. The three now went quick- 
ly up the broad staircase to Mr. West's room, and 
when they had enterqd Alan shut the door and locked 
it, at the same time closing the ventilator at the top. 

" It won't do for anv one to hear us," he said. 

" But, Alan, my dear boy, what is it ?" asked Mr. 
West. ^^ You are as solemn as if you were going to 
tell me of a death in the family." 

^^ It's about as bad, Uncle Thad," returned Alan. 
" Have you heard anything from Uncle Simon ?" 

'^ Not a word !" cried Thaddeus, starting to his 
feet. ^^ Is anything wrong with him ? I thought it 
was strange he hadn't written for so long. Not a line 
from him for more than a week, and then merely a 
postal-card to tell me not to come home. What is it, 
Alan ? Tell me quickly, my boy ! There is nothing 
wrong with Simon ?" 

"Very wrong," replied Alan, grimly. ''He is 
going to be married." 

'' What !" shouted Mr. Thaddeus West, with the 
voice of a giant. 

" He is going to be married," repeated his nephew. 

'' I don't believe it ! Alan, I don't believe it ! Your 
uncle Simon ? Why, I tell you, I don't believe it !'' 
roared Mr. West, his great voice gathering volume 
with each repetition of the phrase. The boys had 
never seen him so excited. 

'' But it is true. Uncle Thad. I wouldn't have told 
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you if I hadn't been sure it was true. Harry Brown- 
ing wrote me about it first, and then I asked Loraine 
Lee. She heard Uncle Simon asking her.'' 

** Asking Avhom ?" 

*^Mrs. Grafton. Oh, I forgot to tell you whom it 
is to. He is going to marry, Mrs. Grafton." 

" Mrs. Grafton ! He is going to marry Mrs. Graf- 
ton ! Not that chattering widow with the untidy 
hair ? Oh, this is too much, boys, this is really too 
much ! And you say it is true. How extraordinary 
for Simon not to tell me. He is afraid of me ! He 
knows I won't let him do it. I must go right home 
and stop proceedings at once. I won't let him marry 
her. But tell me again how you heard it. You say 
Loraine overheard him asking the very question — 
little Loraine ?" 

*^ Yes, ^ little Loraine,' " said Alan, with a scornful 
emphasis upon the name. " Harry Browning wrote 
me about it. Here is the letter." 
• He gave it to his uncle, who read it through. 

** Boys," said he, when he had finished it, ^' this 
must be stopped. Wo will go home at once — this very 
afternoon." 

But they found upon investigation that this would 
be so difficult to accomplish as to make it scarcely 
worth while. It was now after five o'clock. The 
party was scattered, the younger boys had betaken 
themselves to some remote resort and could not be 
found, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon had gone to drive, the 
girls, whom Mr. West wished to question, had not yet 
returned from the beach. 

It would be late when they reached Philadelphia, 
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and very late indeed when they should arrive at Ger- 
mantown. After all, it seemed useless to hurry away 
that night. By taking an early morning train they 
would be at home before twelve o^clock the next day. 

^^ And perhaps I shall feel calmer after sleeping on 
the news/^ said Mr. West. ^* After all, boys, we will 
wait until the morning. It will not make a great deal 
of difference.'^ 

But he knew not of what he spoke. That brief 
delay made all the difference in the world. 



CHAPTER XIV 

It was almost noon of the following day when Mr. 
Thaddeus West and his five nephews reached home 
after their month's sojourn at Atlantic City. Upon 
learning that the Wests and Loraine Lee were about 
to leave, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon had decided to do like- 
wise, consequently the whole party were on the train 
which Mr. Lee met in Camden, instead of Loraine 
only, whom he expected. 

Mr. West had heard from Loraine the night before 
a full account of ihe share which she had taken in 
spreading the report of his brother^s engagement, and 
when he saw her heart-felt regret he had refrained 
from making much comment upon the harm which 
she had done. 

Loraine was greatly comforted by this, and also by 
the kind sympathy of Mrs. Gordon, who, while she 
did not hesitate to tell Loraine plainly that she had 
done wrong, at the same time helped her to a more 
cheerful frame of mind. It was a very solemn little 
person, however, who greeted her father upon her ar- 
rival, and Mr. Lee, looking at her with anxious scru- 
tiny, wondered if there could be some truth, after all, 
in the reports which associated his daughter's name 
with the gossip which was now rife ; but he- waited 
until they should get home to discuss the matter. 
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He appeared not to notice Loraine's silence as they 
sat together in the Germantown train, so different 
from her usual gayety upon her return from an outing. 
Loraine and her father were very dear to one another, 
and she longed for the time to come when she could 
give him the history of all her troubles ; but it was 
impossible for her to do so in the train, and her heart 
was too full to allow her to talk upon less important 
subjects. 

It was almost noon, then, when Mr. Thaddeus West 
and his five nephews walked up the path to their own 
front door — the door to which Thaddeus had returned 
for thirty years, but never with such feelings of anxiety 
and dismay as those which filled his breast to-day. 

His first inquiry was for his brother, who, strangely 
enough, was not there to greet him. Thaddeus had 
supposed that after a month's separation Simon would 
at least be in the library, if not at the door. He had 
telegraphed him the night before that they were com- 
ing home, for he knew that Simon disliked being 
taken by surprise. 

lie was not there, however, and upon inquiring of 
Phoobe and the other servants as to his whereabouts 
Mr. Thaddeus was told that Mr. Simon had gone to 
the city. This seemed a strange and unusual pro- 
ceeding, and the mystery of it was heightened still 
further when Phoebe added the information that he 
had taken his large valise. 

Now as Mr. Simon had never in his life been known 
to go to the city burdened with his large valise unless 
he intended to remain for some days, which was of 
rare occurrence, this item of news was of no small 
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significance, a fact which the servants were not slow 
to realize. To Phoebe, being the oldest and the most 
important of the domestics, was conceded the honor 
of telling it, and she made the most of the dis- 
tinction. 

^^ Mr. Simon has gone to town, Mr. Thaddeus. No, 
he ain^t in the museum, as youM be likely to think. 
He's gone to town, I tell you, and, what's more, he's 
took his great valise, the biggest of 'em all as is in 
the trunk-room. Of course, it ain't for me to say, 
but I shouldn't be surprised if we wasn't to see him 
again this good while. Oh, them designin' widder 
women l" she added with a virtuous sniff, half under 
her breath. 

It was just then that Mr. and Mrs. Lee made their 
appearance at the door and asked Mr. West if they 
could see 'him alone. The three stepped into the 
library and the door was .closed upon the five nephews 
and the three servants, who were left to draw their 
own conclusions therefrom. 

** Thaddeus, my dear fellow," said Mr. Lee, *'I 
have a bit of news for you which I am afraid you 
won't relish. Perhaps you have heard what it is al- 
ready ?" 

*^I have not heard it, but I can guess what it is," 
said Mr. West. "I am fully prepared for the worst. 
You are going to tell me that Simon, my only brother, 
Simon — " Here he paused, for his voice shook with 
an emotion which he tried in vain to conceal. 

"That is just it," said Mr. Lee ; " Simon — " then 
he, too, paused, unable to utter the fatal word. 

" Is by this time married," said Mrs- L6©> finishing 
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her husband's sentence. And then the three looked 
at one another, while the two men wrung each other 
by the hand. 

'* Well/' said Mr. West, presently, " I suppose worse 
things could happen, but at this moment I don't 
seem able to imagine what they could be. And to 
have him do it in this way ! Oh, Simon V 

He covered his eyes with his hand for a moment. 

" Did you know it this morning, Dick ?" he asked. 

" Indeed I did not ! That is, I didn't know it was 
to be so soon. Of course I knew that he had become 
engaged. When we got home ten minutes ago, Mrs. 
Lee told me that Mrs. Grafton had departed an hour 
after I went to town and had told her that she was 
going to be married." 

" Oh that I had come last night !" murmured 
Thaddeus. 

" I doubt if you could have stopped it, Mr. West," 
said Mrs. Lee. '^ Their minds were quite made up, 
and any opposition seemed to strengthen them in 
their determination." 

" I could have stopped it," said Mr. West. " Simon 
was — well, to speak candidly, a little afraid of me. 
That is the reason he hurried off to-day before we got 
home, I'm sure. I always could influence him when 
no one else could, and I believe it never would have 
come about if I had not gone to Atlantic City. Oh, 
Jimmy, Jimmy ! Why did you break your arm ? 
Well — " straightening himself and trying to appear 
cheerful, '^ what is done can't be undone — that is, if 
it is really done. What o'clock is it ? No use in 
going after them^ is there ? But I forgot, they are 
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both of age are they not ?'' This with an attempt 
at merriment which was truly pathetic. 

^^ No, it is done by this time," said Mrs. Lee. ^^It 
is an extraordinary affair altogether. I -cannot im- 
agine what your brother finds attractive in my cousin, 
but there is no accounting for that sort of thing. 
And now I must run home again. I am truly sorry, 
Mr. West, that this misfortune should have come to 
you through a relative of ours."' 

" My dear madam, it was bound to come, bound 
to come !" said Thaddeus. **I never supposed that 
Simon would marry. I thought his collections would 
be enough for him, but it seems they were not. And 
it is not that I have any personal dislike for your 
cousin," fearing that he had been discourteous ; " I 
have no doubt that she is a most estimable lady, but 
matrimony is a terrible risk — a terrible risk — and they 
have known each other such a short time; and then — 
I suppose they will live here and — well, I am an old 
bachelor and a very set one, I fear ! And one word 
more. Please don't censure my little Loraine too 
severely for her share in this affair. She is sorry 
enough as it is, and it's all over now, and scolding 
won't help it." 

He bowed his neighbors out of the front door, and 
then, returning to his library, he again shut himself 
in and sat down to review the situation. 

That afternoon there came a letter from Simon 
informing his brother in a few words that he was 
married, that he had concluded to carry out his in- 
tentions without waiting for Thaddeus to come home, 
and that he and his bride would be with them in a week. 
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^^ It will make no more difference in the household 
than would another nephoAv/' wrote Simon, ^* and 
you know that if there were another to be found you 
would insist upon adopting him. Therefore I feel 
quite justified in taking this step/' 

It was a curious mode of reasoning, Thaddeus 
thought, but then Simon always was more or less 
peculiar. So they were to have one more week of 
freedom, and then — ! 

Immediately upon her return Loraine had a long con- 
versation with her father and mother. Although 
they were greatly distressed to learn that their daugh- 
ter was really the author of the story of Mr. West's 
offer, Avhich had by this time become greatly exag- 
gerated, they were inclined to judge her more leni- 
ently than she had hoped. 

" I see how it was," said Mrs. Lee. ^* You were 
drawn into telling the story to Ethel Foster. Of 
course you should not have been. You should have 
been firm enough to withstand the temptation even 
after you thought Janet had already told it, but your 
mistake was a natural one. It was a very amusing 
story, I admit, but, my dear child, a conversation of 
that kind is about the most confidential that any two 
people can have, and if it is overheard inadvertently 
by a third person, that person ought to guard the 
secret even more carefully than she would one of her 
own. You know, dear, I have told you before that 
Ethel Foster is not a safe friend. I have never liked 
her, but you thought you knew her better than I did 
and that I was unjust, didn't you, Loraine, dear ?'' 

" Yes, I did," acknowledged Loraine. 
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^^ I thought yon would find it out for yourself sooner 
or later, but I am sorry that this particular occur- 
rence was necessary to bring it about. One does not 
like to implicate one's neighbors.'' 

'^ I feel as if I never wanted to speak to Ethel Fos- 
ter again V exclaimed Loraine, vindictively. ^' She 
promised that she would never tell, and she imme- 
diately wont and did it." 

^* After all/' said Mr. Lee, '' is she so very differ- 
ent from my daughter Loraine ? She promised she 
would never tell, and she immediately ^went and 
did it ?' " 

" But, father, T thought Janet had told her, and 
that makes some difference." 

" True, but perhaps Ethel had an equally good 
excuse. Now, mind, Fm not excusing Ethel myself, 
and I agree with your mother that she is far from 
being a desirable companion for you ; but I think you 
were very much to blame, and I want you to realize 
it and learn something from the lesson." 

Their conversation was interrupted by the. entrance 
of a maid who brought a note to Loraine. It was 
from Janet, who told her that she had been deputed 
by her sister Cynthia to invite Loraine to drive with 
them to Haverford that afternoon. 

*^ Cynthia found an invitation from Mr. Saunders," 
wrote Janet, " to fill his coach this afternoon and go 
over to the cricket-match. You know the English- 
men are playing at the Merion Club, and it will be 
well worth seeing. Mr. Saunders thought we were 
already at home. We shall be late getting there, but 
it will be better than nothing. Cynthia is asking Mr. 
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•Thaddeus West and Alan and Sidney, for she thinks 
their minds ought to be diverted. Be sure to come. 
We will call for you at two o'clock.^' 

^^ Can I go, mother ?" cried Loraine, eagerly, when 
she had read this missive. ^* It would be too perfect ; 
but perhaps you will think I don^t deserve it." 

^^ Oh, run along and have a good time," said her 
father. *^As Thaddeus himself said a short time 
ago, what's done can't be undone, and we know you 
are sorry, don't we, Helen ?" turning to his wife. 

** Yes, we know that," said Mrs. Lee ; ^^ but oh, 
Loraine, do be careful about repeating things in fut- 
ure ! It is sure to do mischief ; and though I sup- 
pose Mr. West and Cousin Evelina would have carried 
out their plans eventually, this gossip undoubtedly 
hastened matters, and perhaps Mr. Thaddeus might 
have been able to prevent it." 

Loraine had barely had time to change her dress 
and put on her prettiest hat and jacket when the 
merry sound of a horn was heard, and with much 
prancing of horses and glitter of harness Mr. Saun- 
ders's four-in-hand swept around the corner and drew 
up with a flourish in front of the Lees' house. 

On the coach were Mr. Saunders and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon, with one or two other friends and Janet. 
Mr. West had declined going, but Alan and Sidney 
were ready — Alan's disinclination to going with Lo- 
raine overbalanced by his desire to see the cricket- 
match ; and presently they had all climbed up to the 
top of the coach, and with another toot-toot of the 
horn they were off. 

It was a cool September afternoon, clear and golden. 
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as only a September day can be. The foliage had 
as yet scarcely begun to turn, but the blossoming 
sumach, the golden-rod, and the asters proved that 
autumn was here, and the very blue of the sky sug- 
gested September. Away they went, following the 
course of the Wissahickon until the little stream 
emptied itself into the Schuylkill Eiver, which winds 
down, fulfilling its destiny of mingled usefulness and 
beauty, from the coal lands in the interior of the 
State to the city of Philadelphia, with its pleasure 
parks and its factories, its spires and its brick walls ; 
beyond which the little river, grown wider and bolder 
now, empties itself in its turn into the broad and 
stately Delaware. 

Fairmount Park, through which they drove, was 
crowded with carriages; bicycles darted up and down 
the river-road ; parties of children romped on the 
playgrounds, while their elders rested on the benches 
or wandered over the green. It was a Saturday after- 
noon and a holiday for many, and it seemed as though 
half the city had come out to this great breathing- 
space. 

And presently the park was left behind and the 
four horses were trotting swiftly over a hard, straight 
road, past beautiful country places with carefully 
kept grounds, past old houses with their subdued 
atmosphere of age and respectability, past modern 
ones with their glaring newness, until finally Haver- 
ford was reached and they had stopped in front of 
the Merion Club. 

Here a vast number of people were gathered and 
were watching with breathless interest the figures in 
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white that dotted the smooth turf, which seemed to 
stretch its velvet surface as far as the eye could reach 
— a long sweep of restful green. After moments of 
intense silence, enthusiastic cheers and the mildly ex- 
hilarating sound of clapping hands would break forth 
from this audience, encouraging to further success 
the man who was at the bat and who had just accom- 
plished some extraordinary number of runs. 

It was all very interesting and exciting, and Lo- 
raine, who had enjoyed the drive over in spite of her 
troubles, soon became completely absorbed in watch- 
ing the match. It was during the intermission, when 
she and Janet and Sidney were walking about the 
grounds, that they encountered Ethel Foster. 

'^Why, have you come home?" cried Ethel. *^I 
am so delighted to see you ! Loraine, you never told 
me you were coming so soon. Did you have a good 
time at Atlantic City ?" 

Ethel was elaborately dressed, and her large black 
hat, with its many feathers, afforded ample shield for 
her eyes, with which she rapidly scanned first one and 
then the other of the three while she shook hands 
with each. 

^^ What is the matter ?" she continued. ^^ You all 
look so cross I think you must have been having a 
fight, or else you didn't have a good time, after all." 

" May I speak to you a second, Ethel ?" said Lo- 
raine, acting upon an impulse born of the moment. 
^* Janet, you and Sidney go on, and I will come back 
to the coach when the game begins again." 

The others did as they were bidden, although they 
remarked to one another as they walked away that 



they thought Loraine was " a great goose " to have 
anything more to do with Ethel ; and the two girls 
were left alone. 

"How dear of you !" said Ethel, slipping her arm 
through Loraine's ; " I wanted to see you alone dread- 
fully. Let us walk over to that part of the grounds 
where there are not many people, for I must say some- 
thing to you. I suppose you have heard about tlio 
story getting out — the story you told me about Mr, 
West." 

"I should think I had," replied Loraine, who, 
though she did not want Ethel to take her arm, did 
not know how to prevent it ; "and I should like to 
know, Ethel, what you mean by it all ?" 

" What / mean I" repeated Ethel, with an assump- 
tion of surprise. " Why, my dear child, surely you 
are not accusing me of telling it ?" 

" Indeed I am," said Loraine, " for who else could 
have told it ? Yon are the only one who knew any- 
thing about it." 

"The onlff one?" said Ethel, significantly. 

"The only one except Janet and me." 

"Ah, yes, hut that is a big exception ! You dou't 
seem to remember that Janet has a tongue as well as 
any one else." 

"But Janet hasn't told any one," said Loraine, 
eagerly ; " she didn't even tell you, though I'm sure I 
understood from what you said that she had told 
you." 

" It seems as if yon would rather believe what shfi^ 
says than what I say," said Ethel, with estreme oolAj 
ness. " If that is the case, the less you s 
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better, but I must say I am surprised at you, Lo- 
raine ! You knew me long before you knew Janet 
Franklin, and I must say I should think you would 
believe me." 

"But did she really tell you, Ethel r 

"I am not going to answer. Fm not accustomed 
to having my word doubted." 

" Dear me,^^ said Loraine, miserably, " I*m sure I 
don't know what to think ! But at least you must 
have told the story to some one else, for it got all over 
the place while Janet was at Atlantic City, so she 
couldn't have been the one." 

" I heard it from some one else first," replied Ethel. 
"That is, I heard that Mr. West was very devoted to 
Mrs. Grafton, and people were laughing about it, and 
from the way it was told to me I knew at once that 
they had heard the story of the tree, and so I told it, 
too, the way you described it to me. It was such an 
awfully good story, Loraine, I could not resist re- 
peating it and giving you the credit for it. Every- 
body thinks you must be awfully clever and bright to 
have told it so well. But the game is going to begin 
again, so we must go back. Only, say that you believe 
me, Loraine ! I can't bear to have you doubt me." 

"I don't knoAv what to think," said Loraine again, 
which was indeed the case. 

She could not bear to doubt Janet, and yet Ethel 
appeared to be speaking the truth. Ethel had always 
possessed a strange fascination for Loraine. If she 
had tried to analyze the feeling she would not have 
been able to say why she cared for her society. Per- 
haps it was partly because Ethel seemed to be so fond 
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of her. She was a little older, and that is always an 
attraction for a girl of Loraine's age, and she invari- 
ably gave Loraine to understand that she considered 
her quite the most charming and the cleverest girl of 
her acquaintance ; and to feel that a friend entertains 
that opinion of one, even though one knows it to be 
undeserved, always inclines one to like the friend in 
return. 

Perhaps the very fact that her family did not fancy 
Ethel fostered a little opposition in Loraine's mind 
and led her to greater lengths than she would other- 
wise have gone. At any rate, and whatever the cause, 
Loraine was very easily influenced by Ethel, and on 
this occasion she went back to her seat next to Janet 
wondering which of the two was to be believed. 

Ethel, on her part, felt quite satisfied with the 
effect of her words. She had not actually said what 
was not true, she told herself. This was the way in 
which she argued : 

Even though Janet had not actually told her of 
the occurrence, it was easy to see, that Sunday after- 
noon when the two girls had met, that something 
funny had been happening. Janet had laughed im- 
moderately and had not hesitated to arouse her curi- 
osity, and had told her that she and Loraine had been 
up in the tree. 

She had easily gathered that the amusing scene, 
whatever it was, had been witnessed from the tree, 
and so she felt justified in saying to Loraine the next 
day that Janet had told her something of it ; and now, 
at this distance of time, she imagined that Janet had 
told her even more than she had done. It is not in 
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the least difficult to exaggerate when one is trying to 
defend one's self, and it is to be feared that the best 
of us do it occasionally. 

Then in regard to the spreading of the news. 
Somebody had said, that if it were really an engage- 
ment between Mr. Simon West and Mrs. Grafton, 
how amusing his proposal must have been, which 
very soon served Ethel as an excuse for telling Lo- 
raine's story, regardless of her promise of secrecy, 
and she did not feel now that she had been untruth- 
ful in her account to Loraine of the way in which it 
had come about. 

At last the match was over, and again the horses 
were put to the coach and the horn sounded. The 
four-in-hand started at their smartest trot, and Haver- 
ford was left behind. Loraine was very silent, and 
although she sat next to Janet she had little to say 
to her. Janet was enjoying herself too much, how- 
ever, to remark upon this, and if she noticed it at all 
she attributed it to the quieting effect of the drive 
through the early twilight. 

They were more than half-way home when one of 
the leaders shied violently at a bicycle which had 
been left lying by the side of the road while its owner 
rested near. The four horses sprang forward with 
one accord and broke into a run. With a clash and 
a clatter the swaying coach with its frightened oc- 
cupants dashed up the Wissahickon road. 



CHAPTER XV 

For a short time, which seemed hours to them all, 
it looked as though destruction were inevitable. Not 
one person among them but realized that this was a 
moment of awful uncertainty, for the road was nar- 
row here, and if they chanced to meet another vehi- 
cle it would be impossible to avoid a collision, the 
horses having become quite unmanageable. 

Cynthia Gordon, on the box-seat, looked beyond the 
galloping horses, straining her eyes towards a bend 
in the road around which at any moment a carriage 
might come. Neal, behind her, leaned over and put 
his hand on her shoulder, but no one said a word. 
Loraine and Janet grasped each other by the- hand 
and held on as best they could, while the coach swayed 
and tossed like a ship on an angry sea when they 
rounded the bend in the road. 

Then Mr. Saunders, who was an expert whip, con- 
trolled his horses with a mighty effort and brought 
them down first to a rapid trot, then to a walk, and 
finally to a stand-still. The grooms jumped down 
and ran to their heads, and the danger was over. 

During those minutes of terror a great deal had 
passed through Loraine's mind. The subject upon 
which she had been pondering so deeply during the 
drive stood forth with convincing clearness. It came 
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over her with absolute certainty that she had been 
weak to believe Ethel's storv for an instant, and to 
allow herself to be cajoled by Ethel's flattery. She 
knew that Janet was the one to be trusted, and if 
they lived through this terrible experience she would 
never doubt her again. 

She glanced at Alan, who had treated her with 
more marked coldness than before after having seen 
her with her arm in Ethel's. He had good reason, 
she said to herself. He was leaning forward now, 
watching the horses, and the road. His face looked 
so strong and earnest ; there was no sign of fright 
there. Alan must be as brave as a lion, she thought. 
She wished that she could count him for a friend. 
Surely they would all be killed, and Loraine grew 
whiter, but she found a strange source of self-control 
in watching Alan's face. 

And then presently it was all over, and after a brief 
period of awed silence the party fell to talking, com- 
paring their thoughts and emotions, their fears and 
their despair, while the quivering horses stood still 
in the road and the grooms petted and caressed them, 
soothing them to their former quiet, and soon they 
were moving towards home once more through the 
rapidly gathering darkness. 

Loraine often thought afterwards of those few mo- 
ments of terror, and she was always inclined to be- 
lieve that they exerted a lasting influence over her 
after-life. She may have exaggerated the effect of 
them, but it is certain that from that time she became 
impervious to the flattery of Ethel Foster, she gained 
implicit faith in Janet, and she made more effort to 
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win Alan Hansford's friendship. She feared, how- 
ever, that his disapproval and dislike would never 
be overcome. 

The following week passed all too quickly for Mr.. 
Thaddeus West and his nephews. The days seemed' 
fairly to fly, bringing nearer with alarming rapidity 
the one which was to witness the home-coming of 
Mr. and Mrs. Simon West. 

After a few hours of gloomy foreboding Mr. Thad- 
deus had risen to the occasion, cast his fears and his 
disapproval behind him, and prepared to make the 
best of a bad situation. He vacated the rooms which 
had been his for thirty years and moved to the third 
story, that he might leave the whole second floor to 
his brother. 

" On the whole, I like it up here,'' said he. ^^ It is 
cheery and bright and nice to be up among you boys. 
I don't know why I never did it before." 

He went to Philadelphia and bought a new carpet 
for the bride, as well as a very handsome clock by 
way of a wedding present. 

" I only hope your uncle Simon won't think he 
must take it for his collection," he said, as he placed 
it upon the mantel -shelf of his former room and 
wound and set it, listening with pleased attention to 
its musical chime. '^ After all, boys, it will bo very 
nice to have a lady in the house. Now, you know it 
will, and I shall be saved the bother of pouring out 
the tea and coffee. I dare say we shall all grow very 
fond of your aunt Evelina." 

But the boys groaned audibly at this and failed 
to agree with him, Charles and Tom even going so 
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far as to make faces at each other behind their un- 
cle's back, which he plainly saw in the mirror but 
did not comment upon. 

On the day upon which the happy pair were ex- 
pected to arrive their brother Thaddeus ordered a 
quantity of lovely roses, and when the carriage drew 
up at the front of the house he hurried down the 
path to meet its occupants, with a beaming smile and 
pleasant words of welcome. 

The boys had promptly disappeared, grasping eager- 
ly a few more moments of freedom, Mr. Simon AVest's 
ponderous form emerged from the carriage. He ex- 
tended a limp, fat hand to his brother and then 
turned with perfunctory courtesy to assist his wife. 
Then, seeing that Thaddeus was apparently eager 
to do the same, he left them and walked up the 
path. 

'^ My collections, Thaddeus ! I hope they are in- 
tact," said he. . " You never wrote me a word about 
them, which seemed to me most thoughtless.'' 

Mr. Thaddeus, however, was, for the first time in 
his life, not listening when his brother spoke. 

*^My dear madam — sister, I may be permitted to 
call you, I am sure," he remarked, as with extreme 
gallantry he offered Mrs. West his arm, " allow me 
to welcome you to our heretofore bachelor abode, 
now to be graced by a woman's presence. It is high 
time, I assure you, that we had some one to keep us 
all in order ; and Simon — sly dog that he is ! — Simon 
knew it and went about it with his usual cleverness. 
He is very clever, Simon is. I dare say you know that 
already. 
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" Fm sure you are very kind to say so," simpered 
Mrs. West, though whether she was referring to her 
husband's cleverness or the welcome to herself it was 
impossible to guess ; " but people always are saying 
kind things, and that makes me think of what my 
late husband, Mr. Grafton, used to say — " 

" Evelina," interrupted Mr. Simon West, turning 
and surveying them from the top step of the little 
porch as the two walked up the path — '^ Evelina, I 
have mentioned to you more than once before — and 
I trust that this may be the last time — that I do not 
care to hear you allude to the speeches of your late 
husband. Positively, Thaddeus, I am sick of that 
man's name V he added, peevishly. 

"Oh, I quite forgot, Mr. West ! Indeed I did, and 
it was stupid of me, too, when you have spoken of it 
so often," rejoined his wife with unruffled serenity ; 
and then the three went into the house. 

Simon repaired at once to his museum, where he 
promptly unlocked one of the glass-cases and laid 
among the treasures a certain amethyst and silver 
ring. " There," said he to himself, as he stepped back 
and looked at the effect, *^ that is quite an addition ! 
I could scarcely wait to get home to put it there. It 
has been pretty costly, but I don't regret it. Upon 
my word, I don't regret it yet /" And after a hasty 
glance about the museum to see that all was as it 
should be, he locked the case and then the door of 
the room, and rejoined his wife and brother. 

Mrs. West was lost in admiration of the carpet and 
the clock, but Simon thought the old carpet would 
have been good enough, and was quite put out with 
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his brother because he had bought a clock which was 
exactly like one in his own collection. 

^^I really call it extremely thoughtless on your 
part, Thaddeus/' he said ; " I really do. As long as 
yoit were buying a clock why couldn't you have chosen 
a different one, that would have added to my variety ? 
There would have been some point to thaf But 
Thaddeus, although he did not agree with his brother 
— possibly for that very reason — did not reply. 

Mrs. West was installed behind the cups and sau- 
cers that night at supper, and Thaddeus, who took 
the place at her right hand, declared that the table 
was now complete, though she made sad havoc of the 
tea-pouring, deliberately heaping three lumps into 
his cup when he distinctly told her that he did not 
take sugar, and pouring half the contents of the 
cream- jug into Sidney's, who never under any cir- 
cumstances liked cream. But as Simon's cup hap- 
pened to be properly constructed, no criticism was 
made, and the sufferers swallowed their potions in 
silence. 

In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Lee came in to call 
upon the new arrivals, and thus the home-coming 
passed off better than had been expected ; and Mr. 
Thaddeus, sitting alone in his library until long after 
midnight, ventured to hope that all would go well. 

*^ And it may do Simon good, after all," said he to 
himself, as he rose to get another book, ^^ though he 
seems inclined to scold a little ; but that is just Si- 
mon, and he doesn't mean anything by it. It is only 
his way, and I hope she understands that." 

September had now drawn to a close, and on the 
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first of October the schools would begin. Loraine 
was now to go to a school in Germantown, at which 
Janet Franklin had also been entered. As Ethel Fos- 
ter went to one in Philadelphia, this separated the 
girls more completely than anything else would have 
done, and they saw but little of one another. Then, 
too, they were all so much occupied with their stud- 
ies and with their various engagements out of school, 
such as their music, their dancing, and their cooking 
classes, and their out -door amusements, that thBy 
were thrown very little together. 

Naturally enough, Ethel resented the coldness with 
which she was now treated by her former friends, but 
she pretended to be perfectly indifferent to them on 
those rare occasions when they met. It had been a 
brief intimacy, but, though a disastrous one in some 
respects, it had taught Loraine a lesson which she 
never forgot. 

Alan and Sidney went to Philadelphia every day. 
They were preparing for college at the Maberly school, 
and expected to enter next year. The home life was 
not as pleasant now for the boys as it had once been. 
They grew very weary of the ceaseless chatter of their 
new aunt, and both they and their uncle Thaddeus 
fell into the habit of spending an evening with the 
Lees more often than they did before. Even Alan 
had so far overcome his shyness as to drop in some- 
times to see Mrs. Lee. He said little to Loraine on 
these occasions, but he acknowledged to himself that 
he liked her better than he once did. 

One Friday evening, when there were no lessons to 
be studied for the next day — the one evening of the 
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week upon which boys and girls possess the sense of 
freedom and the spirit of fun -making which they 
fancy will always be theirs when school is forever a 
thing of the past — Loraine gave a little tea-party. 
The family usually dined late, but on this particular 
evening the elders were going out to dinner and Lo- 
raine had been permitted to do what she liked at 
home. 

She invited Janet and Sidney to supper, and prompt- 
ly at seven o'clock the three seated themselves at the 
table and prepared to enjoy the oysters and waffles 
and other good things which Mrs. Lee had provided 
for them. 

" Have you heard about the new French professor 
at our school ?" asked Sidney, towards the end of the 
meal ; ^^ he is the greatest joke you ever saw.'' 

*^ What is he like ?" asked Janet, with interest. 

" Oh, he is a little bit of a fellow, with horrible cur- 
ly hair and a great, high collar — a celluloid one, of 
course — and no cuffs, and trousers that are too short 
for him. He's a regular sight, and he uses a lot of 
perfumery. Ugh !" 

" He must be a horror !" laughed Loraine ; " any- 
thing but perfumery. How long has he been there ?" 

" Oh, only a week or two, but I thought I must 
have told you about him before. He is awfully polite 
and obsequious to ' old Mabe,' but we boys don't like 
him. He is always telling us to shut up." 

^' Shut up yourself, you bad boy !" came from the 
parrot's cage. 

^' Oh no, I won't. Miss Evelina !" said Sidney, turn- 
ing around in his chair to laugh at the bird which 
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hung behind him, " and the French gentleman doesn't 
say it that way, either. It is ^ Taisez-vous ! taisez-vous !' 
all the livelong time to us fellows ; but to Mr. Maber- 
ly and the other professors it is 'Out, monsieur/ ^ Non, 
monsieur,^ as sweet as sugar-candy/' 

They had risen from the table by this time, and as 
they went into the library Sidney imitated the French- 
man's manner and mincing step so absurdly that the 
girls shouted with laughter. 

Janet seated herself at the piano, and after a little 
while began to play some well-known college airs, 
while Sidney and Loraine at the other end of the 
room appeared to be having an exceedingly jolly time. 
Loraine, with a pencil and paper, was writing some- 
thing which afforded Sidney unbounded amusement. 

Presently Sidney went to the desk, and, taking a 
fresh sheet of paper, copied off what Loraine had 
written. Then he read it all aloud, and they burst 
into fresh peals of laughter. 

"What are you two shouting so about ?" asked Janet, 
finishing her playing with a crashing chord and twirl- 
ing around on the piano-stool to face them. *^ It 
must be something awfully funny from the way you 
are laughing." 

*' It is," replied Sidney. " It is just about the 
killingest thing you ever read. Loraine has made up 
some verses about old Boulanger. Listen to this !" 

lie came forward, and, standing under the tall lamp 
near the piano, he read aloud these verses : 

•' 'Twas at a very well known school of PhiladelphifiB 
A superfine professor did arrive one autumn day; 
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His nose it was an aquiline, his hair of raven hue, 

And all he said was *Oui, monsieur,' and *Taisez, taisez-vous T 

And all he said was ' Oui, monsieur,* and *Taisez, taisez-vous /' 

*' When every man among us was a-settllDg to his task, 
And learned 'profs.' were striving learned questions for to 

ask, 
There dawned upon the vision of that very proper crew, 
This dapper little person with his ' Taisez, taisez-wus P 
His 'Qui, mx)n»ieur,'' and 'Non, monsieur,^ and *2hisez, taisez- 

vousP 

•' His cclhiloidish collar never saw the laundry -tub, 
Tis very stiff and very high, but wouldn't stand a rub; 
His trousers are too short for him, his cuffs are not on 

view, 
But still he murmurs, ' Oui, monsieur,'' and ' Taisez, taisez- 

WU8 /' 

In dulcet tones his 'Out, monsieur, ^ and 'Taisez, taise^-wus P 

" He scents his pocket-handkerchief, perfumes his curly hair, 
E'en if we didn't see him we'd know that he was there; 
And he always feeds on garlic or on odorous ragoiit; 
But still he murmurs, ' Oui, m^nsieury^ and * Taisez, taisezwusP 
And still he murmurs, 'Qui, monsieur, ^ iLiid, 'Taisez, taisez-vousP 

** So one and all good fellows of the school of MaberW, 
Let's send this foreign gentleman right back across the sea; 
Across to Gallia's fried-up frogs and onion-flavored stew. 
With his never-ending * Oui, monsieur,^ and 'Taisez, taisez- 
wusP 
His everlasting ' Oui, monsieur,^ and ' Taisez, taisez-vousP " 

This production was received with hearty applause 
and approval. Janet laughed her loudest and long- 
est and then played a college tune which fitted the 
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words exactly, and they all sang them. In this way 
the evening passed off merrily ; and when Sidney said 
good-night and went home they could say with truth 
that they had had a very good time. 

Janet had been invited to stay all night, which both 
girls considered a great treat. They did not wait for 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee to come home, but as soon as Sid- 
ney had taken his departure they mounted to Lo- 
raine's room in the third story, for half the fun was 
to sit for a long time in front of the wood fire talking 
over the thousand and one things which these two 
were forever discussing. 

Loraine went down to say good-night to her father 
and mother when they came home, and then return- 
ed to sit by the fire until long after the house became 
quiet, talking in mysterious whispers, that no one 
might guess that they were still up. 

^^I wish we had those verses here,'' said Janet, 
when they had finally reached the subject of the 
evening's amusement; *Hhey are capital, Loraine ! I 
do wish I could write such things. Do you know, 
I can't make a rhyme to save my life. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that I can remember that 
Mamb' rhymes with — with — I'm sure I don't know 
what !" 

^* Jam," suggested Loraine. " * With a portion of 
spring lamb I should like some currant jam, though 
1 think the proper name for it is jell ' — hm ! let me 
see what will come next — ^ And for a second course, 
give me goose and apple-sauce, and ' — hm ! — ■* some 
lobster and some terrapin as well !' " 

" Oh !" laughed Janet, " I'm afraid you would die 
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before morning if a fairy were to hear your wish and 
grant it ! But it is wonderful to hear you reel off 
rhymes like that, Loraine. Do repeat the French 
professor ones to me." 

" I can't remember them, and that reminds 
me ! Do you suppose Sidney carried them off with 
him r 

^^ I shouldn't wonder. He was so delighted with 
them that Fve no doubt he took them home and will 
show them to all the boys at the Maberly school to- 
morrow/' 

Janet said this with a mischievous glance at Lo- 
raine. Her words had just the effect she desired ; 
Loraine was overcome with dismay at the idea. 

*^ Why, he mustn't !" she exclaimed. " I never 
dreamed of their being shown to any one else. Why, 
Janet, it won't do at all ! How stupid of me not to 
have told him that they must be kept a secret ! Do 
you suppose he really will show them ?" 

*^ Of course he will," said Janet, who never lost 
an opportunity of teasing ; " probably they will go 
the rounds of the school to-morrow. Loraine, yon 
are the funniest girl I ever met ! Why do yon 
care ? If I had written those verses I should be glad 
enough to have people see them. They are only for 
fun." 

"Oh, but suppose the French professor himself 
were to see them ! Why, Janet, it would be too dread- 
ful ! His feelings would be awfully hurt, and I 
wouldn't hurt them for the world ! He may be really 
a very nice man, and those heartless boys are just 
making fun of him. Probably he is awfully poor, and 
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that is the reason he wears celluloid collars and no 
cuffs/' 

" That wouldn't account for the perfumery/' said 
Janet, wickedly. 

Loraine said nothing for a moment. Presently she 
rose from the hearth-rug, where she had heen sitting 
at Janet's feet, and lighted a candle. 

''I suppose the gas is out," she said, "for it is 
nearly twelve o'clock, so I will take a candle. I am 
going down to the library to see if those verses are 
there. If they are not, I shall know that Sidney took 
them, and I must make a point of seeing him to- 
morrow morning and telling him that they mustn't 
be taken to town, and that nobody must be told 
about them." 

" What a goose you are, Loraine ! I wouldn't go 
*.way down-stairs in the dark just for that. Why don't 
you wait till the morning ?" 

'^ Because I sha'n't sleep a wink until I know for 
certain," replied Loraine, who indeed looked very 
wide-awake at that moment as she stood in the door- 
way in her pink wrapper, with the lighted candle in 
her hand. "You needn't come if you don't want 
to." 

" Indeed I haven't the slightest intention of com- 
ing !" laughed Janet. " You are the greatest goose 
I know. I intend to be sound asleep by the time you 
come back." 

Loraine went noiselessly down the two flights of 
stairs to the library. She found her own roughly 
written copy of the verses, but not a sign of the paper 
upon which Sidney had copied them was to be seen, 
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although she searched carefully in the desk and on 
the tables and the piano, even looking among the 
music which lay there. 

There was no doubt that Sidney had taken it, and 
she must be up betimes to-morrow to see him before 
he went to the city. Although it was Saturday, he 
had told her that he was going to the school for some 
special purpose, and Loraine felt quite sure that he 
would take that opportunity of showing the rhymes 
to the chosen spirits whom he should meet there. 

She was on her way up-stairs again when she hap- 
pened to pause at the hall -window on the second 
floor. It was bright moonlight without, and she could 
see the road as plainly as at noonday. 

While she stood there looking out a figure glided 
past the house on a bicycle. She was sure that it 
was Alan Ransford ; but where could he be going at 
that hour ? 



CHAPTER XVI 

When^ Loraine and Janet came to the breakfast- 
table the next morning they learned that Mr. Thad- 
deus West was very ill. One of the boys had been 
in to tell Mr. Lee, who had gone back with him to 
see if there was anything that could be done to help, 
and to find out exactly how ill his uncle was. 

Mr. Lee returned presently, and his grave face 
showed that matters were serious. 

^^ He is alarmingly ill,'' said he. " It seems that 
he was suddenly attacked with pain last evening, and 
at twelve Alan went for the doctor, who has been 
there all night. Dear, dear ; it will be a sad busi- 
ness if Thaddeus is taken !" 

" Oh, father, you don't really think it is possible, 
do you ?" asked Loraine. Until now death had never 
come very near to her, and in consequence she re- 
garded it as one of those distant possibilities which 
would be very awful were it to visit one whom she 
knew well and loved, but which was really not in the 
least probable. ^^ Surely Uncle Thaddeus isn't going 
to die ?" she added. 

*^I don't know. Such an attack is very alarming 
when it comes to a man of his age, and the doctor 
does not give much hope, though he says Thaddeus 
has an iron constitution and has always led such an 
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even, healthful sort of life that there is more chance 
of his recovery. I am sure I hope so. I don't know 
what would become of those boys if he were to die/' 

Sadly the friends discussed the matter, and as soon 
as breakfast was over Mrs. Lee went next door to give 
their neighbors what comfort she could. She found 
the boys wandering about the lower part of the house 
with anxious and disconsolate faces, not knowing 
what to do and fearing they knew not what. Their 
uncle Simon had shut himself into his museum, while 
his wife remained in her own apartments, weeping 
for a few minutes and then drying her eyes to run to 
the foot of the stairs and peer, first upward to see 
if the doctor were coming, and then across at the 
closed door of the museum. 

^' Oh, Helen,'' she exclaimed, in an agitated whis- 
per, when she saw Mrs. Lee, ^' I am thankful to see 
you ! Come right into my room. See the carpet he 
got for me,^ and the clock ! And it is the strangest 
thing, he was saying only yesterday that it went too 
fast and he would regulate it ; though when it comes 
to regulating you never know where to stop, and it 
always seems to me better to have it done by a regu- 
lar clock-man — though, after all, those men the jew- 
elers send are not always dependable ; but it does 
seem the strangest thing that poor, dear brother Thad- 
deus — he asked me to call him that ; in fact, he said 
drop the ^brother' altogether; and as I never had a 
brother, that is, one that I can remember, though 
there was one who died in his infancy, but whom I 
never saw — " 

'^ Cousin Evelina," said Mrs. Lee, gently interrupt- 
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ing her, ^^ do tell me if there is anything at all that 
I can do for you ?" 

^^ Nothing, Helen, nothing V replied Mrs. West, 
her tears again beginning to flow. ^^ Such a good, 
kind man ! There never was one like him — that is, I 
never met any like him except a gentleman, a cousin 
of my late husband, Mr. Gr — " 

^^ I know, dear Cousin Evelina. Mr. Thaddeus 
West is certainly one of the best men that ever lived. 
And now, if you will excuse me, I will go down and 
sit with the boys for a few minutes. They seem so 
sad and lonely." 

*^ Oh, the boys ! yes, I know. Yes, I would gladly 
have them with me up here, Helen, and I wish you 
would tell them so, for Mr. West is over in his mu- 
seum and I dare say he wouldn^t mind having them 
come up here if they will be careful not to have mud- 
dy shoes, though after all this dry weather I don^t 
see why there should be much mud" — but Mrs. Lee 
had gone. 

She went to the library, and, with Jimmy on her lap 
and the others gathered about her, she talked to them 
of their uncle. Then, in a little while, she sent the 
younger ones out-of-doors to amuse themselves, prom- 
ising to call them at once should there be any need 
of it, while Alan and Sidney stayed with her for a 
long and serious talk. 

Sidney went softly up-stairs after a time to see if 
there was any change, and Alan walked to the win- 
dow and stood looking out upon his uncle^s flower- 
beds, not blooming now, for it was winter. The light 
shtfne on his strong young face, and Mrs. Lee^s moth- 
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erly heart went out to the boy when she saw how 
worn and anxious he looked. 

'^ Alan, my poor boy V she said, going to him and 
putting her hand through his arm ; ^' don't look so 
hopeless. Uncle Thaddeus is still with us and he may 
be for years to come. You know the doctor says 
there is some chance of his recovery." 

^^ I know that, Mrs. Lee,'' said Alan, '*but I don't 
dare hope. Somehow I seem to know that Uncle 
Thad is going to die, and I can't give him up ! My 
father went, and then Uncle Thad took his place, and 
now in such a little time he is going, too, and there 
will be no one left. Uncle Simon doesn't like me. 
He doesn't like any of us, really, and what are we 
boys going to do ? Oh, Uncle Thad ! Uncle Thad !" 
And Alan, turning away, leaned his head against the 
window-frame and cried. 

It was only for an instant, however. Very soon 
he was himself again, and when Sidney returned he 
was able to face him calmly and listen to his report. 

'^ He is better," announced Sidney, in a joyous voice. 
'^ The doctor says the attack is passing over, and he 
really thinks there are more encouraging symptoms. 
Oh, Mrs. Lee, I don't believe Uncle Thad is going to 
die, after all !" 

It was many a day, however, before the patient was 
declared to be actually out of danger, and, until he 
was, the two families who were such near neighbors 
and who had become such close friends could think 
of little else. 

Naturally enough, Loraine's verses about the French 
professor were quite forgotten, and it did not occur 
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to her to ask Sidney to give them back to her, or to 
refrain from showing them to any one else. From 
the moment that she had heard of Mr. West's illness 
they had gone completely out of her mind. 

One day — it was several weeks later, and January 
snow was on the ground — Loraine and Janet went 
to town together. Janet had tickets for a concert, 
and as Cynthia was unable to go she had invited Lo- 
raine to take her place. The concert was to begin 
at three o'clock, and the girls had been excused from 
school before the session was over that they might 
take an early afternoon train for Philadelphia. 

It was a raw, cloudy day, and shortly after twelve 
o'clock it began to snow. The prospects were that 
the storm would be a heavy one, and had the girls 
first gone home from school they would probably 
have not been allowed to go to town in the face of 
such weather ; but they gave no one the opportunity 
to prevent the expedition, for they took the train 
from a station that was near the school. 

" It looks as if it were going to be a bad storm," 
observed Loraine, glancing doubtfully at the clouds, 
from which the flakes were falling now so thick and 
fast. ^^ Do you think we ought to go ?" 

" Oh, of course !" returned Janet. '^ It would be 
a perfect shame to miss the concert, and we have 
such good seats, and all. I am sure I don't mind a 
snow-storm, do you ? I think they are fun. Why, 
this would be a mere sun -shower in Massachu- 
setts." 

'^ I think they are fun, too," said Loraine, ^^ and, 
of course, I don't mind going out in them. I was 
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only thinking of our coming home, which will be 
rather late anyhow, and we might be detained/* 

^^ Oh, nonsense ! We couldn't possibly be. I think 
it's a great deal more fun than if it had been a clear 
day." 

In the station in town they met Alan. He was 
stalking along with a gloomy face and a preoccupied 
air. He stared at them a moment as if he did not 
know them, then, suddenly discovering who they were, 
he raised his cap and passed on, only to stop again, 
think for a moment, and then, turning, run after the 
girls. 

^^Loraine," said he, overtaking them, ^*I want to 
ask you something. Stop a minute. Have you seen 
Sidney ?" 

^^ To-day? No." 

" Nor yesterday ?" 

^^No," said Loraine, considering, "I don't think 
I did." 

^^ Then you haven't heard anything ?" 

^^ Heard anything ? No. What do you mean ?" 

Alan looked about for a moment. They were stand- 
ing at the top of the broad stairs which led to the street, 
and crowds of travellers were hurrying past on their 
way to or from the many trains in the great station. 

*^ What do you mean ?" repeated Loraine, when 
she found that Alan did not continue. ^^ Is anything 
the matter ?" 

^^ Yes, a good deal is the matter," replied Alan. 
^^ I don't know whether it is worth while to tell you, 
and yet I can't help thinking that you could help us. 
There has been a regular row at school." 
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The girls drew nearer, looking at him with eager 
interest. 

'^ And is Sidney in it ?'' asked Janet. 

^^ I should say so ! He's the one it is all about. 
Pm afraid he is going to be suspended, and if he is 
it will just about kill Uncle Thad, he would be so 
awfully mortified. It is all about the French pro- 
fessor.'' 

^^ Alan ! What about him ?" exclaimed Loraine. 

'^ It seems Sidney wrote some verses about him, at 
least they are in Sid's handwriting. He showed them 
to all of us, but he wouldn't tell who really wrote 
them. I'm pretty sure he didn't himself, for he never 
wrote such verses in his life ; but they are in his writ- 
ing, and they got mislaid the other day, fell out of a 
book or something right at old Boulanger's feet, and, 
as luck would have it, he picked them up and read 
them. He was in a tearing rage, of course, and 
showed them to Mr. Maberly, and there's been a great 
time. Sidney won't tell anything about them, and, 
of course, the writing being his, nails it down on him 
pretty securely." 

During this recital Loraine had grown very pale. 
She stood with her eyes fixed upon Alan's face until 
he had finished. 

"Alan," she said, "I wrote those verses." 

"I thought you did," returned Alan, quietly. 
"That is the reason I told you." 

" What do you want me to do ?" 

"I don't exactly know what. Sid wouldn't like 
my asking your help. He thinks it beneath his dig- 
nity to offer any explanation, and he won't apologize. 
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Tin pretty sure he is going to be dropped, not only for 
having written them, as old Mabe supposes he did, 
but for his high-and-mighty attitude since. If Uncle 
Thad were well it wouldn't make so much difference, 
but, as it is, Fm awfully afraid it may do him harm/^ 

*^ What made you think I wrote them ?" asked Lo- 
raine, curiously. 

'^Because Tve always been told you wrote clever 
verses, and something Sidney said about not dragging 
a girl into the scrape made me think so. For my 
part, I don't see why girls should be allowed to escape 
any more than fellows.'' 

^*That is a real Alan Ransford speech," remarked 
Janet. 

Alan colored and turned away. 

^^ Perhaps it is," he said, ^^ but I am sorry you took 
old JBoulanger for your butt. He is a harmless enough 
little fellow and awfully poor, but as proud as Luci- 
fer. He says he will leave unless Sidney is dropped, 
and I don't know what will become of him if he does. 
Well, good-bye ! I thought I would tell you about it, 
anyway. It is time for my train." 

And before they could speak he was gone. 

" Oh, Janet," said Loraine, *' what am I to do ?" 

*^ I don't know, I am sure. I can't imagine what 
Alan thought you ought to do. But we must hurry 
now, Loraine, for it is late, and we want to get there 
before the concert begins." 

Loraine felt that all pleasure in the concert was 
over for her, but she followed Janet down the steps 
and out on to Market Street. They had still some 
little distance to go, and as they trudged along over 
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the snowy sidewalks they discussed the situation, com- 
ing, however, no nearer to a solution of the difficulty. 

Arrived at the Academy of Music, they took their 
seats; and while Janet amused herself by watching 
the people, Loraine sat with her eyes upon her pro- 
gramme, but her mind was busy with other subjects. 
The musicians took their places, the stir of the arriv- 
ing audience ceased, the conductor rapped smartly 
upon his desk with his baton, and the music began, 
but Loraine paid no heed. 

Over and over again the same thoughts passed 
through her mind with endless reiteration. She had 
written those verses ; it had been her idea entirely to 
do it, for Sidney would never have thought of it. She 
had been careless to let him keep them. Alan had 
told her the story, evidently hoping that she would 
take some action in the matter. That was very ap- 
parent, for otherwise he would never have troubled 
himself to stop the girls in the station and give them 
the long and detailed account. Now the question 
was, what should she do ? 

Should she write Mr. Maberly a note ? That would 
scarcely answer. He did not know her, and he might 
not believe her note. Besides, how could she explain 
it all in writing ? She must think of some other 
plan. 

The only other plan that offered was to go to the 
school herself and see Mr. Maberly in person. She 
would do that to-morrow if her father and mother 
approved, and perhaps they would be able to suggest 
some better way. But, in the meantime, matters 
were approaching a crisis at the school, and she was 
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afraid that word of it might come to the ears of Uncle 
Thaddeus. She agreed with Alan that it would do 
him great harm. He had reached that stage of con- 
valescence when the most trifling affairs assumed 
great importance in his eyes, and this one was surely 
no trifle. 

It would never do to have him hear it. No, if any- 
thing was to be done it must be done at once. There 
was no time to lose. 

Just as Loraine reached this conclusion, with a 
sounding crash the music ceased. After the applause 
died away some of the members of the orchestra left 
the stage, while the audience began to move about. 

"Is it over ?" asked Loraine, gathering up her muff 
and jacket and making ready to go. 

" Why, no V returned Janet, with some scorn. 
" This is only the intermission. Haven't you been 
listening, Loraine, or following the programme at all ? 
It has been perfectly grand." 

** I know," said Loraine, absently, putting down 
her possessions again ; " very fine, but just at the 
last I wasn't listening so closely, and I thought per- 
haps it was over. Do you know, I really think I ought 
to go there, Janet ?" 

" Go where ?" asked Janet, in some surprise. " What 
are you talking about, Loraine ?" 

"To the Maberly school." 

" But what for ?" 

"Why, to explain about the verses, of course." 

" Oh, dear me, Loraine ! What's the use of bother- 
ing ? Let Sidney get himself out of his own scrapes. 
You are just being egged on to this by what Alan 
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said. I wouldn't pay him so much attention if I were 
you/' 

*^It isn't that at all ; but I've been thinking it over, 
and I really think it would be dreadful to let Sidney 
be suspended and Uncle Thaddeus have all that wor- 
ry if I can help it ; so I am going there this after- 
noon." 

'' Not to see Mr. Maberly ?" 

'^ Yes, to see Mr. Maberly." 

^' But, my dear child, do you remember what kind 
of a man he is ? There isn't a boy there who isn't 
afraid of him, though they won't acknowledge it. 
Why, he is a perfect terror ! They say the very 
bravest of them is frightened to pieces if he looks at 
them in a certain way when there is any sort of a 
scrape in the air." 

'^ I know all that," replied Loraine, firmly. *' Haven't 
I heard all about 'old Mabe' for years, and particu- 
larly since we went to Germantown to live and have 
known Sidney so well ? But, for all that, I am going, 
and I am going this afternoon. You needn't come 
if you don't want to. I can go alone." 

" Oh, I wouldn't miss it for the world ! If you are 
going to beard the lion in his den I must be there 
to see the show. I think you are a great goose, though. 
I don't believe it will do a bit of good, and Sidney 
will be dropped just the same, and you will have had 
all the trouble for nothing and will get none of the 
credit." 

"I don't want the credit," said Loraine ; '*but I 
do want to feel that I've done what I could, and I 
sha'n't be satisfied until I go and try. Do you think 
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we had better stay until the end of the concert, 
Janet T' 

*^0h yes. It will be over by half -past four, cer- 
tainly, and that will give us plenty of time. The 
school isn't very far from here, and, besides, we don't 
want to miss any of the music." 

The members of the orchestra were returning to 
their places now, and although Loraine felt that it 
was a mistake to remain on such a stormy afternoon, 
she scarcely liked to insist that Janet should go now ; 
for as she had provided the tickets and they had 
come to town solely for the purpose of attending the 
concert, it did not seem right to hurry her away 
against her will ; so Loraine resigned herself to her 
fate and waited. 

But when her watch told her that it was half-past 
four and she found that there were still three selec- 
tions to be performed, she said to herself that it 
would not do for her to delay longer. If her purpose 
was to be carried out that day she must go at once. 

She whispered to Janet, telling her that she need 
not accompany her unless she wished, that they could 
meet afterwards at the station, but that she, Loraine, 
must leave as soon as possible. Janet, however, was 
now quite ready to go, and when the expected pause be- 
tween the selections came the two girls rose and hurried 
up the aisle and out to the entrance of the Academy. 

They found that it was already dark, but the elec- 
tric street - lights showed that the storm had not 
abated. It was still snowing fast, and although on 
many sidewalks the shovellers were hard at work, re- 
joicing in the fresh fall of snow, which gave them 
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more to do, in other places it was quite deep, and 
walking was necessarily slow. 

A large number of carriages were drawn up in front 
of the Academy, pedestrians with heads bent against 
the storm moved carefully over the slippery pave- 
ments, and down Broad Street as far as the eye could 
reach the double row of electric lights gleamed dimly 
through the hazy atmosphere. 

The voices of the passers-by and of the men who 
shouted to their horses, endeavoring to keep them on 
their feet, blending with the noise of the scraping 
shovels, had that strange, resonant sound which is 
given by falling snow. It all seemed odd and unusual 
to Janet and Loraine, while the mere idea of being 
out alone after dark in the city was exciting enough. 
Added to this, the fact that they were about to call 
upon the much-talked-of and greatly-to-be-dreaded 
Professor Maberly filled their hearts with thrills of 
mingled fear and anticipation. It certainly was an 
unusual thing to do, and the haste with which their 
course had been decided upon prevented their courage 
from deserting them. 

After a slow but not very long walk they found 
themselves in front of the well-known boys' school, 
which they had long been accustomed to regard with 
interest but had never been so near before. On the 
door, gleaming clear and distinct in the rays of the 
street-light, was a huge steel door-plate, upon which 
were engraved the words *' Maberly School." 

There was no mistaking the house. They were there ! 

With trembling fingers Loraine pulled the bell- 
handle. 



CHAPTER XVII 

When" Alan left the two girls in the station and 
ran to his train, he said to himself that he had been 
rather foolish to waste his time in talking to them. 
He barely caught the train, as it was, and had he de- 
layed another minute he would have been obliged to 
wait three-quarters of an hour for the next. 

" It's a lucky thing I didn't miss it," he thought ; 
** I should have been mad enough. It isn't going to 
do a bit of good to have told Loraine. A fellow, now, 
would go straight to old Maberly and own up, but 
catch a girl doing that ! Well, if Sidney is dropped 
it will simply kill Uncle Thad; I'm sure of that." 

The boy sat looking out upon the snow-covered 
fields as the train moved past them. They were 
going slowly, for the storm made rapid travelling im- 
possible, the atmosphere being thick with the falling 
snow. His face wore an anxious, saddened expression, 
for he fully realized what it would be to lose Uncle 
Thaddeus. The other boys had not had the same 
experience of sorrow that had been Alan's share. 
Even Sidney had been young when his father died, 
and his nature, too, was different. 

The tie between Alan and his father had been very 
strong ; and when in his loneliness, after his fathers 
death. Uncle Thaddeus had come to him, the boy had 
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transferred to this kindly uncle all the affection of 
which his deep, strong nature was capable. He had no 
near relatives on the Kansford side, and his mother^s 
family had grown very dear to him. He wondered 
what would become of him without TJncle Thad. 

'^I wish I could do more to please him,^* said Alan 
to himself. ** He wants me to be polite and thought- 
ful. He says it is selfish to be anything else. I 
don't want to be selfish, I'm sure, but it is awfully 
hard for me to do all those little things that TJncle 
Thad is forever doing for people. It seems as if it 
were putting myself forward and making myself con- 
spicuous, and I hate that ; but I wish I were more 
like him V 

Although their uncle appeared to be wonderfully 
improved in health, Alan dared not believe that he 
would ever be really well again. When he reached 
home he went directly, as was his custom, to his un- 
cle's room. He found him in his big chair by the 
window. A book was in his hand, but he was not 
reading. He sat looking out on the storm while 
Mrs. West, in a briskly moving rocking-chair which 
creaked at every motion, sat near endeavoring to en- 
tertain him. He turned a weary face to his nephew 
and welcomed him with a kindly smile. 

"Well, Alan, my boy, I'm glad to see you ! And 
now, sister Evelina, I won't detain you another min- 
ute. Alan has come and he will look after me. I 
want to hear all about the doings at school to-day." 

" My dear brother Thaddeus, I am not in the least 
hurry to go," replied Mrs. West. "You needn't 
think for a moment that I'm not glad to sit here and 
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talk — not that Fm over-fond of talking, but a little 
chat like this is no effort, though why I shouldn't be 
glad to make an effort, if one were necessary, for any 
one who is so good and kind — '^ 

** My dear sister, I beg that you won't stay another 
minute. I think, in fact I am quite sure, that Simon 
may want to speak to you/^ 

** Oh, in that case," cried Simon's wife, rising with 
alacrity and dropping her knitting and her spectacles 
— ** in that case I must go. Thank you, Alan ; thank 
you !" For Alan had stooped to pick up the articles 
for her ; and then she flitted from the room. 

" I had to do it, Alan T replied Mr. Thaddeus ; '' I 
really had, in a measure, to hint to her to go. As 
good and kind a soul as ever lived, but oh, that tongue 
of hers ! She has been chattering for fully forty min- 
utes. I am glad, my boy, that you came, and Fm 
glad to see, too, that you are growing so thoughtful 
for others and that you don't forget the little courte- 
sies. If we men could always remember that one of 
our greatest privileges is to be of some service to a 
woman, the world would be a better place. I know it 
is an old-fashioned idea, but some of the old-fashioned 
ideas are good ones, and I want my boys to be gentle 
men in every sense of the word. And now tell me 
about the day at school, and how our formidable 
friend. Dr. Maberly, was to-day.'' 

Presently Sidney came in, followed by the other 
boys, and for a long time they sat there, contented to 
be with the favorite uncle, who took so sincere and 
kindly an interest in their sports and their studies, 
no trifle being too small for his attention. 
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He had a way of interspersing the conversation with 
little hints of good advice, expressed in such a way 
that it made a lasting impression upon the boys with- 
out seeming to have been preached to them. Not 
one of the five nephews gathered there ever forgot in 
after-life that snowy afternoon in Uncle Thad's room, 
and many times afterwards did Alan and Sidney say 
to each other that they were glad they had let no 
hint escape them of the trouble at school. 

It was towards the close of the day that the doctor 
came to see him. Something must have gone wrong 
that was visible only to the professional eye, for the 
physician looked grave and wrote a prescription which 
he wished to have made up at a certain drug-store in 
the city. One of the boys must go to Philadelphia to 
get it. Alan was the first one to hear of this, and he 
immediately made ready to go, his heart filled with 
anxiety when he saw the doctor's face. 

'^ Is there any danger ?'' he asked. They were 
standing together in the hall down-stairs. 

'^ Not immediate," was the response, and that was 
all that he could learn. 

At the gate Alan encountered Mr. Lee, and told 
him of his errand. It did not reassure him to see 
that Mr. Lee also looked anxious. He had just been 
talking with the doctor, whom he had met in the road. 

Alan stopped but a moment, and was hurrying on 
when Mr. Lee called after him. ^^ I wish you would 
look for Loraine and Janet Franklin as you come 
through the station, Alan. They were not on the last 
train, and Mrs. Lee is getting quite alarmed. If they 
are not on the next they will probably be on the one 
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you take to come back. They went to a concert, and 
we can't imagine why they are so hite. It doesn^t 
seem as if the storm were bad enough to detain them 
so long." 

^' I met them in town as I was coming out," Alan 
called back to him from the corner, '^and perhaps I 
shall again." 

Train after train came out, however, and did not 
bring either one of the three. Mr. Lee went to the 
station and remained there finally, hoping that each 
one of the frequent trains would bring them. Neal 
Gordon came, but he had seen nothing of them. He 
went home, but finding that Cynthia had grown very 
anxious, he came back to the station to discuss with 
Mr. Lee the best course of action. Even if he were 
to go to town, it would be difficult to know what to 
do to find the girls. He would in that case run the 
risk of passing them on the road, and it seemed bet- 
ter to wait at least until Alan should return. 

What could have detained them the two men could 
not imagine, for the storm had not been of long enough 
duration to block travel, and the trains were running 
regularly, with only a slight detention. It seemed as 
if something else must have happened, and they looked 
first at their watches and then at one another as they 
walked up and down the platform of the little sta- 
tion, or went into the waiting-room to warm them- 
selves and to study the time-table. 

'^ If they are not on the next train I will go to 
town," said Mr. Gordon, at last. ^' I don't think I 
can stay here doing nothing any longer. Janet is a 
heedless sort of girl. She ought not to go to town 
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alone, I think, though Mrs. Gordon laughs at my 
ideas. Loraine has a little more common-sense, but 
when the two are together there is no knowing what 
they will do next, and they seem to lose all sense of 
time. Very likely they had some crazy scheme in 
their heads which they are carrying out without any 
regard to us at home, nor to what we may be think- 
ing. At least they might have had the grace to tele- 
graph." 

But inquiry at the telegraph office brought only 
the information that no message had come. 

The head master of the Maberly school, in fact the 
widely renowned and much-dreaded Dr. Maberly him- 
self, had been at work in his study this stormy Jan- 
uary afternoon when Isaac, the colored man who had 
lived with him for many years, knocked upon his 
door. 

^' Come V^ said the gruff voice of the professor, who 
did not, however, raise his eyes from his desk, where he 
was busily writing. It was an article which he had 
been asked to contribute to the Educational Review, 
and it was imperative that he should lose no time. 

Isaac stepped noiselessly up to the desk and coughed 
apologetically. Seeing that his master paid no atten- 
tion to his presence, he ventured to speak. 

" Please, sah !" 

No answer. 

" Please, doctah, dere's two young ladies, sah, 
wants to speak to you." 

This bit of information had the desired effect. Dr. 
Maberly looked up. 
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^^ Two young ladies, Isaac ?" 

'' Yes, sah/' 

" It can't be. It is some one else they want. They 
have come to the wrong house.'' And he resumed 
his writing. Apparently there was nothing more to 
be said. Isaac, however, thought otherwise. 

« 

^^ Please, sah, it ain't de wrong house. It's you 
dey want, and nobody else. Dey said ^Doctah Ma- 
berly'as plain as de trumpet of an angel." 

'^But I don't know any young ladies, Isaac," said 
Dr. Maberly, with a distressed air ; "I tell you, it 
is a mistake. What could young ladies want with 
me r' 

" I dunno, doctah. I ain't asked 'em no questions 
nor what dey wanted, but dey asked for you, an' o' 
co'se I let 'em come in, an' dey's waitin' in de 'ception- 



room." 



Dr. Maberly sighed, and, laying down his pen, 
wheeled around in his desk-chair. 

" Show them in here, Isaac," said he. 

Isaac briskly departed, and in a moment there were 
steps and the swish of feminine garments in the hall, 
and in the doorway of Dr. Maberly's study appeared 
two young girls. One was tall and broad, with crim- 
son cheeks and bright brown eyes that looked as if 
their owner were forever laughing ; the other was 
shorter and more slender, with a delicate, piquant 
face upon which the color came and went with every 
breath, and large eyes which just now wore a some- 
what startled look, although they faced the formida- 
ble Dr. Maberly with more courage than many a boy 
would have thought possible. 
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Dr. Maberly rose as they eatered— he was a very 
large man — and bowed courteously. 

^^ Pray be seated, ladies !'' he said, with a majestic 
wave of the hand. ''What can I do for you ?" 

Loraine looked at Janet, and Janet looked at Lo- 
raine, and then Janet broke into an irrepressible 
laugh. 

" It^s awfully funny \" said she. Upon this Lo- 
raine appeared so horrified and Dr. Maberly so as- 
tonished that she laughed again. Then with a great 
effort she straightened her face and turned to her 
friend. 

" Loraine, do hurry up and tell him what we have 
come for," said she. *'Poor Dr. Maberly doesn't know 
what to make of this invasion. '' 

''It is about those verses, '^ said Loraine, who had 
tried in vain to think of some better mode of intro- 
ducing the subject and then blurted out the words as 
they came — "those verses about the French professor. 
Sidney didn't write them." 

Dr. Maberly's small, sharp eyes grew smaller and 
sharper, and he drew his shaggy eyebrows together 
until they met over the bridge of his nose. His head 
was massive, and his thick hair and beard and eye- 
brows gave him a leonine appearance which was truly 
terrifying. 

" Ah," said he, "so Sidney himself says. You are 
his sister, I suppose ?" 

*' Xo, indeed ! Sidney has no sisters. I am Lo- 
raine Lee, and we live next door to the Wests." 

"Ah," said Dr. Maberly again, and waited for her 
to continue, but it was a little difficult to do so un- 
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der the circumstances. Loraiue wished that he would 
ask some questions, but this Dr. Maberly showed no 
inclination to do, so she blundered on as best she 
could. 

*^I thought I had better come and tell you.'' 

*^ That Sidney West did not write them ? Very 
good of you, I am sure. Sidney should be very grate- 
ful for the possession of such a champion. He asked 
you to come, I suppose ?" 

^^No, of course not! Do you suppose he would 
do that ?" blazed Loraine. She was provoked now, 
and forgot her timidity. *^ I found out quite by 
chance about it, and I came of my own accord. Sid- 
ney doesn't even know that I have heard about the 
row. I wrote those verses and I came to tell you so.'' 

^^ You ! Well, my dear young lady, I think your 
wit and your pen might both have been more advan- 
tageously employed." 

*^ So do I, but that is not the point. I don't want 
Sidney punished for what I did. It was not his fault 
at all, and it would be very bad for his uncle, who is 
ill, if Sidney were dropped ; and if you knew Mr. 
Thaddeus West as well as I do you would be sorry 
enough to have any harm come to him, for he is the 
best man that ever lived, except my father." 

'^ He is fortunate to have such an admirer," re- 
marked Dr. Maberly, in coldly aggravating tones, 
*^ but this does not explain to me the fact that the 
verses are in Sidney West's handwriting, and he ac- 
knowledges that he brought them to school." 

^* Well, I know he oughtn't to have done that," 
said Loraine, **but, you see, he thought the verses 
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were pretty good, and I suppose he wanted the boys 
to see them. The trouble was, he told me those fun- 
ny things about the French teacher, and I couldn't 
resist making up some rhymes about him. It is an 
awfully bad habit/' 

'' She makes capital ones, though," interposed 
Janet. " Don't you think, Dr. Maberly, that they 
are really very clever ? That part where she speaks 
of the celluloidish collar that wouldn't stand a rub. 
I nearly died over that !" 

'^ I cannot say that it affected me so fatally," re- 
plied Dr. Maberly. 

'' No, of course not," said Loraine. ^^ No one 
thinks my rhymes are so funny except my own 
friends. Well, you see Sidney copied the verses that 
night and went off with them, without my realizing 
at all what he was doing. Then I forgot about them, 
and I never knew until to-day that there was any 
trouble. I came here as soon as I could to tell you 
that it is really all my fault, and if there is anything 
I can do to make up for it I will gladly do it ; but 
please don't suspend Sidney." 

'' Why should I not ?" 

*^ Why, Dr. Maberly, I have just been telling you 
why not ! I don't think you would have a particle 
of excuse for doing it." 

" Do you not ?" 

'^ No, indeed, I don't ! I think it would be the 
meanest and the most unjust thing I ever heard of." 

Janet sat gazing at her friend in astonishment. 
Was this the gentle little Loraine who thus addressed 
the lion in his den ? She glanced at the lion himself 
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to see how he was taking it. Apparently he was 
pleased, for beneath the shaggy eyebrows she could 
surely detect a twinkle, although he said nothing. 

^* Please promise me that you won't suspend Sid- 
ney," continued Sidney's champion. 

^* Why should I promise ?" asked his preceptor. 

*^ Because I ask you to," was the reply, given with 
the air of wishing to convey that such a reason should 
be a convincing one. *^ I shall stay here until you 
do," she added. 

At this Dr. Maberly actually laughed, and Janet, 
glad of an excuse, joined in it with a will, followed 
by Loraine, who rose to her feet. 

'* I think you are going to promise," said she, hold- 
ing out her hand with a pretty little gesture of gra- 
ciousness, ^'and I am ever so much obliged to you, 
truly I am ! If there is anything I can ever do for 
you, I wish you woiild let me do it. I think you are 
a very nice, kind man." 

'^ Thank you," said her host, dryly, as he shook 
hands with her, ^^I am glad you think so." 
^ ^^And I want to tell you," continued Loraine, 
^^ that I didn't realize at all what an unkind thing 
I was doing — about the French teacher, I mean. It 
sounded exactly as if I were making fun of him be- 
cause he was poor and couldn't dress well. I feel 
awfully about that, for I wouldn't have done it for 
the world if I had thought twice about it. I have 
no doubt he is a very nice man, and I wish I hadn^t ! 
Good-evening, Dr. Maberly." 

^' Now I want to ask a favor of you," said Janet, 
who for some minutes had been waiting her opportu- 
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nity. ^* Before we go, can't we take a peep into the 
school-room ? IVe always been crazy to see the in- 
side of a boys' school, and I don't suppose I shall ever 
have another chance. You needn't bother about it 
yourself, but just let us peep in on our way out." 

^^ I shall be happy to show you over the school," 
said Dr. Maberly, with grave courtesy; and the as- 
tonished Isaac was summoned, who, with the man- 
ner of an emperor's body-guard, marched before them, 
lighting gas and throwing open doors until these two 
adventurous maidens, escorted by the appalling Dr. 
Maberly himself, had seen every class-room, every 
desk, and every black-board in the celebrated Maberly 
school. 

When the inspection was over they thanked their 
"host most enthusiastically, and, bidding him a gay 
good-bye, they disappeared from his vision into the 
night and the storm. 

" What time do you suppose it is ?" said Loraine, 
as they made their way with as much haste as possi- 
ble over the snowy, slippery pavement. 

*'I don't know. From the look of things it must 
be very late — nearly six, I suppose. We were there 
a good while. Loraine, will you ever get over it ? 
What will the boys say when they hear about our ad- 
ventures ?" 

*^ I don't know. I think Dr. Maberly is a very nice 
man, and I shall always stand up for him when they 
talk about him after this. But I am afraid they will 
be dreadfully worried about us at home, Janet. Don't 
you think wc had better take a car over to the station?" 

They waited on the corner for ten or fifteen minutes 
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for a car to come, and tlien wlien it reached them it 
was so crowded that they could not get in. 

*^ We can't hang on to the platform/' said Loraine, 
looking after it ruefully, as the conductor, indignant 
at having been stopped for nothing, pulled his bell 
and the car moved away. '* We shall have to walk, 
after all, and we have wasted all this time waiting. 
What will they think at home ?" 

When they at last arrived at the station they found 
that a train for Germantown had just gone, and there 
would not be another for forty minutes. Tired and 
hungry, they were obliged to wait. They did not like 
to go into the station restaurant alone at this hour, 
so there was nothing to do but to sit in the waiting- 
room and long for the time to pass. 

Loraine sent a telegram to her father, telling him 
that they were safe, although she scarcely hoped that 
it would reach him before they were at home them- 
selves; and they were just turning away from the 
office when they saw Alan. Apparently he was look- 
ing for them, for as soon as he caught sight of them 
he came towards them. 

^^ What has made you so late ?" he asked. ^^ They 
are awfully worried about you at home. Your father 
asked me to look you up, Loraine. He thought I 
would get out on an earlier train and might meet you, 
but I had to wait so long for this prescription to be 
made up that I am pretty late myself. I supposed, of 
course, you would have gone, but thought I had bet- 
ter look for you.'' 

^^ You can't guess where we've been, nor the advent- 
ures we've had," said Janet. 
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''I don't suppose I can. It is hardly worth while 
to try," replied Alan, who could think of little but 
his uncle. 

*^But you must guess, Alan," said Loraine, '^ or at 
least you must listen while I tell you. We have been 
to call on a friend of yours." 

**Who?" asked Alan, remembering the conver- 
sation which they had had when they met before 
in the station, but not for a moment believing it 
possible that they had taken any steps in regard 
to it. 

''Only Dr. Maberly," remarked Loraine. 

They were quite satisfied with the effect of their 
words. Alan looked from one to the other in abso- 
lute astonishment. 

*' You haven't, really ?" said he, in tones of intense 
incredulity. 

'' Indeed we have I We paid him a long call, and 
he has promised me that Sidney shall not be suspend- 
ed. I like him very much. In fact, I think Dr. Ma- 
berly one of the nicest men I ever met." 

*' Whew !" whistled Alan, opening his eyes to their 
utmost width. 

''And we had a lovely time," said Janet, taking up 
the tale. " He took us all over the school and showed 
us everything. He was perfectly charming." 

Alan at this sat down upon the nearest bench and 
gave way to his amusement. The others joined in 
the laugh, and the three sat there and laughed so 
heartily that more than one of the weary passengers 
who were waiting in the station smiled in sympathy 
with these three happy and apparently very friendly 
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young people, who were having such a good time 
together. 

'* It is the best joke I ever heard/' said Alan, when 
at last he could speak. ** But, Loraine/' he added, 
*' I want to tell you something. I think you were 
pretty good to go there, for, of course, you didn't 
know it was going to turn out so well. For all you 
knew, old Mabe might have been pretty nasty, and 
I'm ever so much obliged to you for going ; indeed » 
I am. And it makes me change my opinion about 
girls. You've got a lot of pluck, after all." 

'*If this is the result of Loraine's verses she didn't 
write them in vain," remarked Janet, while Loraine 
colored with pleasure but said nothing. 

A friendly feeling was established, however, and 
when the train was at last ready and they took their 
places in the car Alan and Loraine felt that they 
liked each other better than they ever had before. 

He told the girls why he had come to town again, 
and imparted to them his fears about Uncle Thad- 
deus. The merry laughter died away now, and very 
quietly and sadly they talked about the dear uncle 
who was so near to them all, but particularly so 
to the nephew, to whom he had taken a father's 
place. 

And at last they came to their journey's end, where 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Gordon were still waiting for them, 
having just received the reassuring telegram. But 
anxious though the families at home had been, the 
girls escaped with little censure, for the hearts of all 
this circle of friends were filled now with but one 
thought, and as Loraine and Janet were safe, previ- 
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ous anxiety was forgotten in present suspense as to 
what the coming hours would bring to pass. 

The doctor had made a second visit. Mr. Thad- 
deus West had suddenly grown much worse, and it 
was known that he could not live through the night. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The years which followed the death of Mr. Thad- 
deus West brought many changes. At first it was 
more than the boys could realize that the dear uncle 
who had given them a home, who had shared their 
interests and condoned their shortcomings, who had 
always been ready to listen to their boyish plans and 
sympathize with their boyish grievances, would never 
again be with them. 

The great house seemed very lonely and empty 
without his cheery presence, even though the five 
boys were still there to fill it. For the first few weeks 
Uncle Simon, softened by the loss of his only brother, 
with whom his whole long life had been passed, was 
kinder and more lenient to his nephews. He even 
made some effort to take Thaddeus^s place in the 
family, and in a moment of friendliness actually in- 
vited them all to the museum to look carefully at the 
curiosities by way of diversion ; but it was but a fleet- 
ing emotion. 

The habits of a lifetime are difficult to change when 
one has reached the age of Simon West, and his voice, 
sharpened by constant fault-finding, could not now 
be modulated, nor could he learn at this late date to 
love the boys to whom he had always objected. 

He was still too completely absorbed in his own 
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interests to be greatly affected by that which went on 
around him ; and tlioiigh lio missed l^haddeus's care 
and thoughtfulness, his chief difficulty now was how 
to rid himself of the nephews and have the house to 
liimself. 

Mrs. West^s grief was sincere. She had been less in 
awe of ''Brother Thaddeus^^ than she was of her portly 
husband, and inconsequent and tiresome though she 
was, she was not without her good points, and she 
had been truly fond of the kindly nature tnat had 
welcomed her to his house and had always treated 
her with such gentle courtesy. She tried to do what 
she could for the boys ; but, naturally enough, they 
did not respond to her advances. In old days they 
had found her amusing ; now she was irritating to 
the last degree. 

The one thought in the minds of all the boys was 
to get away. This could not bo done at once, how- 
ever. Sidney and Alan must finish the year at the 
Maberly school and the younger boys at the school 
which they attended in German town, but next fall 
they should all be sent off. This was Uncle Simon's 
purpose, to which they were all glad enough to agree. 
And so the winter which had been so painfully 
broken wore away, the summer followed, and then 
Sidney and Alan went to Harvard, and Charles, Tom, 
and even little Jimmy were sent to boarding-school. 

Some of the vacations were passed at the old home, 
but that did not always work well. The change in 
the quiet household caused by the home-coming was 
more than their uncle Simon could endure uncom- 
plainingly. Every one was unhappy and ill at ease. 
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and finally the older boys declared that wlienever it 
was possible they would pass their vacations else- 
where, with some of their college friends. Mrs. Lee 
came to the rescue of the others and invited them to 
her house, and thus matters were adjusted, though it 
was sad to see the family so scattered. There seemed 
no help for it, however. 

Janet Franklin went back to her home in Mas- 
sachusetts in the early part of the following summer, 
greatly to Loraine's dissatisfaction. The two girls 
had become very close friends, and it was only after 
promises had been exchanged that many letters should 
be written and mutual visits paid that they could be- 
come at all reconciled to the parting. 

Janet's home was within easy reach of Cambridge, 
and Sidney West went often to see her, for one of his 
college friends lived in Brighton, and he frequently 
spent a vacation there, but Alan Ransford seldom ac- 
companied his cousin. Although he by no means 
neglected his studies — for he had a fine mind and was 
determined to make a mark in the world — he was 
also intensely interested in athletics, and very soon 
became one of the most valuable members of the 
football team. As he remarked more than once, he 
had no time to give to girls, although he did not hold 
them in the same contempt that he once had done. 

Loraine, in the meantime, had grown into a pretty 
maiden of eighteen. School-days, with their joys and 
their trials were forever things of the past, and until 
now life had gone smoothly enough for her, with 
plenty to fill it and make it interesting, while the 
thought of all the possibilities which the years to 
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come might hold made the future more absorbing, 
perhaps, than the present. 

During the summer of the boys' junior year at col- 
lege, Alan and Sidney came home to Germantown. 
It had troubled Mrs. Lee excessively that they were 
becoming so completely alienated from their uncle, 
who was, after all, their nearest and, indeed, their 
only relative in the world, and she had determined to 
make some effort to adjust matters. 

She actually had the temerity to suggest to Mr. 
West that the hoys should be invited, and when to 
her own surprise she found that he was willing to 
agree, she wrote to each of them begging them to 
accept the invitation, and explaining to them at 
length her reasons for wishing them to come. 

'^ You must respond to your uncle's advances," she 
wrote. '' He is getting to be an old man and he is 
your only relative, and you must remember how dear 
he was to your uncle Thaddeus. For Uncle Thad's 
sake, I hope you will come. I would gladly ask you 
to stay with us, but I think it is your duty to visit 
your uncle, if only for a week.'' 

The boys came for a week, but the visit lengthened 
into six. Janet Franklin was staying with her sister 
at the same time, and the summer days passed quick- 
ly and gayly, for there was always something pleasant 
to do and somebody pleasant to do it with. 

College life had done much for Alan, and he no 
longer withdrew into his shell on the slightest provo- 
cation. On the contrary, he was trying to be as much 
like his uncle Thaddeus as it was possible for a nat- 
ure so different in many ways to be, and, although 
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always reservedj he had become more genial and met 
all friendly advances in the spirit in which they were 
meant. 

He and Loraine appeared to be excellent friends, 
while he liked Janet immensely, and the four had 
very good times together ; and as their pursuits and 
interests did not interfere in the least with those of 
their uncle Simon, he no longer objected to their 
presence in his house. Mr. Simon West being now 
absorbed in the collection of autographs — which, 
strangely enough, he had never attempted before — 
his whole time, as well as that of his wife, was oc- 
cupied. 

He wrote polite notes to all the celebrated person- 
ages of whom he could think, while Mrs. West had 
the privilege of folding, addressing, stamping, and 
sealing them, after enclosing the card and the stamped 
envelope of which the recipient was expected to make 
use. This labor left Mrs. West but little leisure for 
conversation, which her husband felt to be a distinct 
advantage. 

He did not regret his marriage, however. Apart 
from the possession of the amethyst ring, it was a 
source of comfort to him to have some one to look 
after the details of house-keeping and to guard him 
from all disturbance, now that Thaddeus was gone. 
Whether Mrs. West experienced a like satisfaction 
in her new life he neither knew nor particularly 
cared. 

One day — it was the last of vacation and the boys 
were to go back to Cambridge the next day — ah ex- 
pedition was planned for the afternoon. The four 
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friends were to ride their wheels together for the last 
time, and they intended to go to the Park. They 
started off together, through Chestnut Hill to the 
Wissahickon drive and then down the beautiful road 
by the little river, a gentle decline all the way and 
an excellent road over which to spin this cool after- 
noon in late September. 

Alan and Janet were in the lead, and had gone quite 
beyond ear-shot when there was a sudden rattle and 
clatter in Loraine's wheel, and with an exclamation 
of dismay she stopped herself and jumped to the 
ground. 

'^ What is the matter ?" asked Sidney, coming to 
a halt and going back. ** Anything happened ?'' 

'* I should think so. Look at my chain !" 

And, sure enough, a loose nut had worked the mis- 
chief. The screw was gone, the ends of the chain 
had twisted themselves about in some curious and 
unaccountable manner, and there would be no more 
riding for Loraine until a repair-shop could be reached 
and the loss supplied. 

" Was there ever anything so provoking V' she said. 
'^This beautiful afternoon and everything appar- 
ently so delightful, and then to have this happen ! 
Your last afternoon, too. Oh, Sidney, I am too pro- 
voked ! Where is there a repair-shop T' 

^^ None nearer than four miles, ^^ returned Sidney, 
with such evident satisfaction in his voice that Lo- 
raine looked at him in some surprise. '* There is 
no possibility of our getting there. We may as well 
give it up.'' 

*'But you seem pleased about it, Sidney, and I 
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can't imagine why. And why can't we get th6re ? I 
can easily walk four miles." 

** Oh no, you can't. You would be tired out. You 
will just have to rest here." 

*^ Well, this is rather amusing," said Loraine, with 
some asperity. " Why are you so determined that I 
am tired and incapable of walking four miles ? And 
what will the others think ? You will have to go 
after them and tell them what has happened." 

^^ Indeed I sha'n't. Who cares what they think ? 
No doubt they are having a perfectly satisfactory time 
without us, as we are w^ithout them. Don't worry 
about them, Loraine. There's an awfully jolly place 
here to sit, quite near the road, you see, so that we 
can shout to them when they come back, (/* they do, 
and here we can rest." 

*'You absurd boy," laughed Loraine. ''I believe 
you are extremely lazy yourself this afternoon and 
you're glad of an excuse not to ride. I could al- 
most believe that you had taken off that nut yourself 
so as to make it impossible. Sidney, did you ?" ^ She 
stopped on the side of the woody hill up which they 
were climbing and turned to face her companion, look- 
ing at him severely. The sun shone down through 
the trees and fell upon his yellow head and slight 
figure, lighting up his open, boyish face. 

^* No, of course not !" replied Sidney, turning his 
blue eyes reproachfully upon her. *^Do you sup- 
pose I would do anything to cause an accident to 
happen to you, Loraine ? Why, you might have 
been very much hurt if you hadn't jumped off when 
you did, and do you suppose I could ever forgive 
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myself if I had been the means of your being 
hurt r 

^^Dear me/' thought Loraine, **I wish Sidney 
wouldn't look like that and talk like that 1 I wish I 
hadn't consented to stop here. Why did that chain 
go to pieces and why don't the others come back ? I 
believe I will go right home," she said, aloud. *'I 
have something that I must do." 

" Nonsense !" said Sidney. ** You haven't at all, 
for you know that we've been planning for this after- 
noon for the last week." 

"But I think I ought to take my wheel to be 
mended, and I really don't think they are very safe 
down there. Somebody might come quietly along 
and go off with them." 

**0h yes, they are perfectly safe. We can watch 
the road from here, and no one could possibly touch 
those wheels without my seeing them, so you may as 
well resign yourself to your fate, Loraine. Let us sit 
down right here, on this log. I have something to 
say to you which I had fully determined to say some 
time to-day or this evening, for I must have an an- 
swer before I go back to Cambridge. Of course you 
know what I'm talking about !" 

"Oh, about that everlasting sketch that you want 
me to do for you, I suppose," said Loraine, speaking 
very fast. "I really will, Sidney, as soon as I have a 
moment to spare, though why you should want such 
a misera])le daub as it will be I can't imagine. But 
I will do it for you, indeed I — " 

" That isn't it at all," said Sidney, interrupting 
her, '* and you know it isn't," he added, shrewdly. 
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"You're only talking against time. I want the 
sketch, but there is something else I want still more, 
and I must have it, Loraine, indeed I must ! It is 
you, yourself I Please don't turn away, dear. Let 
me look at you. Tell me that I may love you. Please 
let me go back to college knowing that you love me, 
if it is only a little. I don't know what will become 
of me, Loraine, if you don't say yes." 

But Loraine said nothing. 

" Don't you think you can care for me a little, Lo- 
raine ?" he pleaded, and Sidney's voice could be very 
tender. ** I know I'm a poor sort of fellow in lots of 
ways. I'm not awfully clever, like Alan, and I don't 
grind the way he does, and I like to have a good time ; 
but, Loraine, if you would promise to marry me some 
day, 1 would settle down hard, indeed I would. I 
would try my very best to get ahead. It would be 
the best incentive I could have. If yoii don't, I don't 
know what will become of me. Why don't you answer, 
Loraine ?" he said, rising and standing in front of her. 

** Surely you know me well enough," he continued, 
"and long enough. You must know whether or not 
you love me, or even if you don't know now you will 
some time, Loraine, for I love you so much it is 
enough for both of us." 

" I don't know whether I do or not," said Loraine, 
slowly, at last ; " it is so unexpected. I never have 
thought of you as anything but a friend. You seem 
like a brother or cousin, we have been together so 
much. Of course I like you, I am awfully fond of 
you, but — " she paused, and Sidney eagerly took up 
the word. 
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'' But that is enough," said he. "You like me, you 
are fond of me ! That is enough for now, and you 
will marry me, Loraine, when college is over and I 
am making something. You know I have a little of 
my own, so it won^t be very long to wait. Say yes !" 

He sat down beside her again on the log and put 
his arm around her. 

" Say yes, Loraine !'' 

"But I don't want to, Sidney,'' said she. "I don't 
think I love you in that way. Why can't we just 
be friends as we always have been ? It is so much 
nicer." 

" Pshaw ! I don't agree with you, and I don't 
want you for a friend. 1 have plenty of girl friends, 
and you are something far nearer and dearer than any 
one of them could ever be. Well, all I can say is 
that if you won't marry me, Loraine, I shall just give 
up everything. I don't know what will become of 
me, and I shall probably go straight to the dogs. It 
is hard enough to keep out of it at college, anyhow ; 
so you see what you will be responsible for." 

The boy did not realize in the least what he was 
saying, nor the position in which he was placing the 
girl whom he professed to love so truly. 

" Loraine, please say yes," he pleaded." You don't 
love any one else, do you ?" 

" No, of course not !" replied Loraine, with sudden 

fire 

" And you do like me a little ?" 

"Yes, I like you very much ; you know that, Sid- 
ney. I have always liked you ; I am very fond of you, 
but—" 
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^^Then that is enough/^ said Sidney, triumphant- 
ly ; '' that is all I ask. The rest will come in time, 
Fm sure, and you will see what a good effect this will 
have on me, Loraine. Please say yes, darling V' 

And Loraine said it, and so this boy and girl, 
scarcely realizing at the time the extent of the so- 
lemnity of that which they were promising, vowed 
to love each other to the end of their lives. 

After the first surprise and hesitation, Loraine be- 
gan to think that she cared far more for Sidney than 
she could have supposed possible. Since early days 
they had been the best of friends. No one could 
help liking him, for his cheery, laughter-loving nature 
made him a favorite with every one with whom he 
came in contact. He was handsome, too, and added to 
his fine features was the merry, open expression of his' 
blue eyes, which won friends for him at the first glance. 

On the whole, Loraine felt very happy as she sat 
with her boyish lover in the September woods that 
afternoon, while the little Wissahickon tumbled be- 
tween its banks and an occasional carriage or bicycle 
passed on the road beneath them, only to make them 
realize more fully that they were alone. 

They agreed that no public announcement should 
be made of their engagement until Sidney's college 
course should come to an end. He would only tell 
Alan, while Mr. and Mrs. Lee, whose consent, of 
course, must be obtained, should be the only ones 
whom they would take into their confidence on Lo- 
raine's side. 

*' Though there would be no harm in my telling 
Janet,'' said Loraine. '* She would never tell." 
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" Oh yes, of course, Janet,'' agreed Sidney ; and just 
then they heard her voice. 

*' We would like to know what has become of 
you ?" she called from the road. '^ Here are your 
wheels, and I can just see Loraine's gray skirt. What 
do you mean by hiding this way ? We have come 
all the way back to see where you were." 

Sidney and Loraine sprang to their feet and hur- 
ried down the hill. 

*^ Oh, you have come back ! Loraine's chain is 
broken, and it was impossible to do anything with it," 
said Sidney, with an attempt at elaborate explana- 
tion. " Do you see, Al ? It was the narrowest shave 
that she didn't get a bad fall. We have been waiting 
for you here." 

'' Oh, you've been waiting for us, have you ?" said 
Alan, dryly, while Janet glanced at Loraine's pink 
cheeks and noted Sidney's embarrassed manner. 
'^And how did you think that we were going to 
know you were waiting ? If we hadn't just hap- 
pened to see your wheels hidden behind the bush- 
es here we should have gone home. You might 
have had to wait a good while — not that I suppose 
it would have made a particle of difference to 
you." 

*^ Indeed it would," said Loraine ; ** we only sat 
down to rest because Sidney said — at least, because I 
was very tired — that is, Sidney said — " 

"Oh, ^Sidney said,' did he?" runiarked Janet. 
" Well, Sidney may keep on saying as long as he 
likes. I am going to take a longer ride. Are you 
coming, Alan ? 
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She mounted her wheel and was off, followed al- 
most immediately by Alan. 

'^ I don't believe you need us/' he said, as he rode 
away. His face wore the peculiar look it invariably 
assumed when things were going wrong, and his man- 
ner was what it was years ago when girls were consid- 
ered a superfluity. 

" Why, how queer they are !" exclaimed Loraino. 
*' Do you think they could have suspected any- 
thing r 

*'No, of course not," returned Sidney, easily; '*and 
even if they did, what would it matter ?" he added, 
with masculine indifference. ^' It is no concern of 
theirs, and I don't see why they should be grumpy 
over it. They have probably been fighting them- 
selves. Janet teases Alan to death sometimes. But 
now that they are gone there is no reason why we 
should hurry. Let us go up again and sit down, Lo- 
raine. We have a lot to talk about. Come." 

But this Loraine did not wish to do. She said that 
they had a long walk before them and it was high 
time that they should start. Sidney was forced to 
submit, and very soon they were walking up the road, 
Sidney leading both wheels, while Loraine kept pace 
with him, saying little and not listening with abso- 
lute attention to what he said to her, though of this 
Sidney was blissfully unconscious. Radiant with his 
own happiness, it did not occur to him that Loraine 
had grown very quiet. 

She was wondering why Alan should have seemed 
to be offended. Why should he care whether she and 
Sidney stopped by the roadside or not ? Loraine felt 
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uncomfortable about it. She and Alan had become 
such good friends that she did not want any cloud to 
come between them on the last afternoon. 

Janet and Alan, in the meantime, had put spurs to 
their steeds of steel and were flying across the coun- 
try. The roads were good in all directions, and Ja- 
net was suddenly seized with a desire to ride as fast 
and as furiously as she could, and this wish Alan 
seemed to share. They said nothing, but rode on 
until fully six or eight miles had been covered in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

" There,'' said Janet, at last, slowing up a bit, '^ I 
feel better ! I was awfully provoked at those two, 
weren't you ?" 

*^ Why were you provoked ?" asked Alan, avoiding 
a direct answer. 

'* Oh, I don't know. They seemed so idiotic ; and 
I do think it was awfully mean of them not to be on 
the lookout for us. We might have gone all the way 
home looking for them. I really thought there 
might have been some bad accident, didn't you ?" 

'^Oh no. I thought they were capable of looking 
out for themselves." 

^^ You don't mind things a bit, do you, Alan ?" said 
Janet, presently. 

" What is there to mind in the present instance ?" 
he asked. 

'^ Oh, nothing, I suppose." 

After all, upon thinking it over, there was nothing. 
Another day Janet would have thought little of it if 
two of the party had fallen behind, and it was true 
that it had been caused by an accident which could 
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not have been prevented. She had hoped, though, 
that this afternoon would have been different. When 
they had started, Alan with her and Sidney with Lo- 
raine, she had supposed that as usual they would 
change about for the ride home. This was the last 
afternoon, and, though it would be up-hill all the way, 
Janet had unconsciously been looking forward to the 
ride home. 

That evening Sidney spent at the Lees, but Alan 
remained at home and played backgammon with his 
aunt Evelina. When the rubber had been gained by 
the lady she entertained her nephew with many rem- 
iniscences suggested by the fact of her having won, 
and Alan gave every evidence of paying close atten- 
tion, until Uncle Simon called from his museum door 
that it was time that the lights were out and the fam- 
ily in bed. 

Mrs. West tripped hastily up-stairs and Alan was 
left alone, for the younger boys had already gone back 
to boarding-school. He went into Uncle Thad's li- 
brary, and, opening the blinds to let in the moonlight 
which flooded the world without, he waited for Sid- 
ney to come home. 

*^ Alan, old fellow V said his cousin, when he at last 
came in, clapping him on the shoulder as he spoke — 
*^ Alan, Fm the happiest and the luckiest man in the 
world ! The best, the dearest, the sweetest girl that 
ever lived has^ promised to marry such a good-for- 
nothing rascal as I am. Can you guess who it is ?^^ 

*' * The best, the dearest, the sweetest girl that ever 
lived' can only be Loraine Lee," said Alan, quietly. 

*^ Eight you are, old fellow! I didn't think you 
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would hit the nail on the head so exactly/' said 
Sidney, laughing excitedly. ^'Let me tell you all 
about it." 

And then for two hours Alan listened while Sidney 
talked. 



CHAPTER XIX 

The next day the boys went back to Cambridge. 
They did not leave Germantown until late in the 
afternoon, for they were to take a night-train for Bos- 
ton, and the greater part of the day Sidney spent at 
the Lees'. 

Alan went to Philadelphia, saying that there were 
various matters to which he must attend, and little 
was seen of him all day, while Janet did not appear 
at all. Loraine, wondering that a whole day should 
elapse without her coming, sent Sidney to see what 
had become of her soon after luncheon. He return- 
ed almost immediately with the information that he 
had seen Mrs. Gordon but not Janet. The latter 
had sent good-bye to him through her sister. She 
herself had a headache and could not come down. 

'* How very odd I" exclaimed Loraine ; *' I never 
knew Janet to have a headache in her life. I hope 
she isn't going to be ill. I must go around to see 
her right away." 

'^ Oh, not now, Loraine, '^ urged Sidney. '^ You had 
better not disturb her, and it is my last afternoon. 
Do stay with me ; Janet is all right." 

But Loraine was firm, and presently she went to 
Mrs. Gordon's. She met with no better success, how- 
ever. Mrs. Gordon came out on the little vine-cov- 
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ered porch and with an anxious face told her that 
slie could not imagine what was the matter with 
Janet. 

'^ She may have ridden too far yesterday/' said the 
unsuspecting Cynthia, " for she seemed tired and 
out of sorts last night, and she hasn't left her room 
to-day. She told me she couldn't see any one, even 
you, Loraine ; so I think you had better not go up. 
If she is no better to-morrow I will send for the 
doctor." 

But when the next day came Janet appeared to be 
quite herself again. 

The boys went off and the world seemed a very 
humdrum place without them. Loraine could scarce- 
ly realize that she was actually engaged to be married. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee had at first been unwilling to give 
their consent to a formal engagement. They consid- 
ered that Sidney and Loraine were both too young 
to know their own minds ; but when Loraine remind- 
ed her mother that she had been engaged at seven- 
teen herself, and when she had joined with Sidney 
in pleading for their permission — for a little opposi- 
tion served to make her more anxious for it herself 
than yesterday she would have thought possible — 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee yielded, expressly stipulating, how- 
ever, that no one should know of it until Sidney 
graduated with the exception of Alan and Janet 
Franklin. 

Janet, when Loraine told her about it the follow- 
ing day, received the news very quietly — too quietly 
by far, Loraine thought. She had hoped to astonish 
her friend, instead of which Janet almost took the 
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words out of her mouth. She was on the porch, 
looking a little pale but otherwise as bright as ustial, 
when Loraine came up the walk. Neal, junior, was 
digging in his own particular flower-bed, pulling 
up by the roots the weeds which he had as carefully 
planted yesterday. He was a stalwart young person 
of four now, who ruled with a rod of iron the entire 
household, with the exception of his small sister, 
whose abject slave he was. 

Loraine sat down on the wicker sofa and took out 
her embroidery. Although it was almost October the 
weather had become very warm, and it seemed as if 
summer had returned. She intended to open the 
subject at once, but she must first ask Janet if she 
had quite recovered. 

'^ Of course, '' replied Janet, in answer to these in- 
quiries. ^^ You know I am never ill.'' 

*^That is just what I thought," said Loraine, '^and 
so I was really frightened when Cynthia told me yes- 
terday you couldn't see me ; it did seem so strange. '^ 

'' Well, I didn't really feel like seeing any one then. 
I was perfectly wretched. Neal," interrupting her- 
self, ^^you naughty child ! you are pulling up mamma's 
pretty flowers. Oh, what a boy he is ! Cynthia has 
gone to town and left him in my charge, and I wish 
she hadn't. The trouble is, I sympathize with him too 
deeply really to scold him. Cynthia says he does all 
the things I used to do when I was a child. I must 
have been a little terror in those days." 

Janet's tongue seemed to be wound up, and Loraine 
wondered when she should have a chance to impart 
her news. The boy's attention being at last success- 
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fully removed from the too attractive flowers, Janet 
resumed her seat. 

" Is there any one about ?" asked Loraine, presently. 

*' Not a creature. The nurse is up-stairs with the 
baby, and the other servants are in the kitchen. 
Why r 

^'1 have something to tell you.^^ 

Loraine had let the linen she was embroidering fall 
into her lap and was absently poking her needle in 
and out of her work-bag. 

"Have you?" said Janet, with great animation. 
" I thought you had, and I believe I can guess what 
it is." 

" Indeed you can't ! You would never guess in the 
world. Why, even I am surprised, and if I am what 
will you be ? You could never guess it." 

*^Let me try. You have come to tell me you are 
engaged to Sidney." 

Loraine looked at her in astonishment. 

" Why, how did you know ? Have you seen Sid- 
ney ? Did he tell you ?" 

" No, indeed. I haven't seen him since day before 
yesterday." 

"Then Alan must have told you." 

"I haven't seen Alan. He never came near me to 
say good-bye — just like him, though." 

"But how did you find out ?" demanded Loraine. 

" Oh, I guessed it. It didn't take the wisdom of 
Solomon to see how things were going, and as soon as 
you began to talk this morning and blushed like a 
peony and said you had something to tell me, of 
course I knew right away what it was." 

17 
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^' But, Janet, I was so surprised myself ! Did you 
— did you ever think Sidney cared for me in that 
way ?" 

She put the question timidly. It seemed almost 
too sacred a subject to discuss openly in the broad 
light of day, and yet she wanted to talk to her dearest 
friend. 

" I never thought anything at all about it,^' replied 
Janet, with such evident coldness in her voice that 
Loraine felt almost hurt. ^^ I have too much else to 
think about to notice whether people are falling in 
love or not. I canH imagine what you want to be en- 
gaged for. Neal, do coma away from those flowers ! 
Come up here on the porch and Aunt Janet will tell 
you a story. She is never going to be engaged — no, 
indeed ! She's going to be your nice maiden aunt, 
your old aunt Jane to the end of the chapter. '' 

Neal, junior, attracted by the promise, cast aside 
his garden tools and climbed into his aunt's lap, and 
then Janet began the story. Loraine knew from past 
experience what its length would probably be, and 
presently she gathered up her work and went home. 

*' I think Janet might have said more,'' she thought. 
^' If I had been in her place and she had told me that 
she was engaged to Sidney, I should certainly have 
been more interested." 

It did not occur to the girl that it was strange that 
she could imagine such a changed situation with 
calmness. 

That afternoon Janet came to see her with the ob- 
vious intention of making amends for her indifference 
of the morning, and she was so sweet and affectionate 
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that Loraine soon forgot that she had ever been any- 
thing else, and harmony was restored. 

With the exception of a daily letter from Sidney, 
which must be answered as often, there was little to 
remind Loraine that such a marked change had come 
into her existence, and so life went on until Thanks- 
giving Day. 

This was a day to which the friends in German- 
town had long been looking forward, for the great 
football game was then to be played between the 
Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania teams on 
the grounds in West Philadelphia, and Alan Kansford 
was full-back on the Harvard side. Sidney was com- 
ing on with the others, although he was not one of 
the eleven, and it was to be a time of great rejoicing, 
for all the Harvard sympathizers were quite con- 
vinced that this time Harvard would certainly win. 

At last the day so long anticipated dawned clear 
and bright — ideal football weather, every one said. 
The Gordons and Lees went to church, and then, 
after a hasty luncheon, they took the train to Phila- 
delphia. The boys had arrived the night before, but 
only Sidney had come out to Germantown, accom- 
panied, much to the delight of Mrs. Gordon and 
Janet, by their brother, Jack Franklin, who had come 
ostensibly to pass Thanksgiving with them, but really, 
they strongly suspected, to see the game. 

The ladies of the party were all adorned with 
Jacqueminot roses and the crimson ribbons of Har- 
vard, while the men were also appropriately decorated, 
with the exception of Mr. Lee. He, being a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, refused to wear 
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any colors but those of his alma mater, while he was 
secretly hoping all the time, so Loraine declared, 
that Harvard would come off victorious. 

'^ It is all very well to be loyal in the abstract,'^ 
said she, "but when it comes right down to the point, 
and some one whom we know as well as we know 
Alan is playing on the Harvard side, why, of course, 
we want Harvard to win ; you know we do, father/^ 

And she seized the crimson flag with which Sidney 
had armed himself and shook it gayly in the No- 
vember breeze. 

Their seats had been engaged long before, and 
proved to be excellent ones in every respect. Such a 
simmer of excitement as there was in the air, such 
vast crowds of people thronging through the gates, 
such a waving of colors — the wearers of the red and 
blue perhaps outnumbering the crimsons. Then the 
shouts and yells of the sympathizers with the op- 
posing factions, the scraps of college songs which 
were sung, containing stingingly sarcastic references 
to the other side ! Who has not been to one of the 
great intercollegiate games, and who has not been 
thrilled through and through, and shouted and waved 
and clapped with the crowd, and felt that life would 
not be worth living if one's own particular college 
did not come off victor in the mighty battle which 
was about to be waged ? 

And presently, when every seat, every inch of space, 
was occupied, the two teams came trotting on to the 
field, to be received with redoubled enthusiasm, the 
*^Eah! rah! rah T' of Harvard and the "Penn-syl- 
va-ni-a" of the home team mingling in the frosty air ! 
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There was Alan's tall figure, plainly to be distin- 
guished from the others by reason of his unusual 
height and breadth, which made him a valuable mem- 
ber of the team apart from his intelligent playing. 

Loraine clapped her hands with delight when she 
discovered him. " Doesn't he look splendid ?" she 
whispered to Janet, who was next to her. " I do like 
big men !" 

After a few preliminaries the teams fell into posi- 
tion, and the thrilling moment came and went. The 
game had begun ! There is no need to follow it in 
its details. It was a closely fought battle, a glorious 
exhibition of strength and skill on both sides, and 
for some time it was doubtful which one would come 
off victorious. In the first half Harvard was ahead, 
and when the intermission came it seemed to Loraine 
and Janet that the defeat of their opponents was an 
assured thing. Jack Franklin and Neal Gordon, how- 
ever, were not so confident, and even Sidney was 
forced to agree with theni. The Pennsylvania men 
were fighting like young gladiators, and their deter- 
mination to win was depicted in every line of their 
stalwart figures. 

" There is no knowing," said Mr. Gordon. ^' I 
sha'n't feel sure until the game is actually over.^' 

The fight had thus far been chiefly at the other end 
of the field, but now that the second half had begun 
the game was being played directly under the eyes 
of those on the grandstand, where Loraine and her 
friends were seated. 

It seemed even more thrilling now and quite dif- 
ferent. When the playing had been at the lower end 
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of the field, distance had softened the effect ; now 
she could hear the thumps and the heavy breathing ; 
she could see one man after another lying apparently 
unconscious, while the others waited for him to re- 
vive ; and though her friends assured her that this did 
not mean that there had been actual injury, and 
though Jack Franklin, who had been in his day a 
noted player in the Harvard team, declared that *Mt 
wasn't half as bad as it looked — they weren't really 
hurt — only getting their breath,'' Loraine found her- 
self hoping that Alan would not experience the neces- 
sity of getting his breath. It did not look pleasant, 
even if they did say that it meant nothing. 
' Strangely enough, in the midst of all her excite- 
ment and enthusiasm, Loraine began to feel an un- 
accountable dread lest Alan should be hurt. Defeat 
for Harvard was now, alas, a certain thing, but not 
until there had been one tremendous rally. Down 
on the twenty-five yard line, in front of the Harvard 
goal, the two teams faced each other once more, and 
while they glared at one another like an army of wild- 
cats drawn up in battle array, suddenly, with the de- 
termination and the strength of a Hercules, Alan 
Eansford's dark head went darting through a hole 
in the line. 

Eight through the centre he shot, and before he 
was stopped he had gained twelve yards. Harvard 
had forced the ball back to the centre of the field, 
and all the wearers of the crimson rose as one man, 
while great shouts of "Harvard ! Harvard ! Harvard !'* 
rolled out upon the autumn air, echoing to the very 
Delaware the triumph of the Massachusetts men. 
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And Loraine was on her feet, shouting with the 
rest, until she saw that this time Alan had been hurt. 
He did not leave the game at first, but hurled him- 
self again at the Pennsylvania line, and it fell back a 
few yards, but presently he was obliged to yield to 
the pain which was actually forcing the tears from 
his eyes. He staggered a short distance from the 
thick of the fight and then fell. 

Loraine, watching him with eyes and thought for 
nothing else, gave a little gasping cry. 

^' There, he is hurt !" said she. " I knew he would 
be. I know he is killed. Go to him somebody — 
quick r 

She felt giddy and leaned heavily against Janet, 
who at first did not guess the trouble. 

** What is the matter, Loraine ?'' she asked, seating 
herself and drawing Loraine down, for they had been 
standing with the rest ; " what is it ? Don't look so 
strange. '* 

'' I tell you, Alan is hurt V 

" Well, what if he is T' said Janet, impatiently. 
"What else do you expect in football? Don't be- 
have like a goose, Loraine. People will look at you.^^ 

But no one paid any attention to Loraine, for it 
was evident that something serious had occurred on 
the field. The mighty shouts of "Eansford ! Eaus- 
ford !'' had ceased for a moment, while Eansford him- 
self lay unconscious on the ground, and the eyes of 
that vast concourse of people watched the physician 
who bent over him and the anxious friends who gath- 
ered about him. 

To Loraine, forced into silence by Janet's peremp- 
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tory tones, the time seemed hours that he lay there. 
It was four or five minutes perhaps before he opened 
his eyes, and then, realizing where he was and what 
had happened, he insisted upon being raised to his 
feet, and supported by willing hands he was half led 
half carried from the field where he had just distin- 
guished himself by such a mighty effort. 

The roars of the multitude broke out afresh when 
they saw him upright once more, both sides joining 
in the well-merited applause ; and then a substitute 
took his place, and the game went on without him, 
Pennsylvania winning with a score of eight to six. 

And in the meantime what had happened to Lo- 
raine ? With a rush had come over her the realiza- 
tion of what it all meant. In a flash she knew why 
she cared so much. When she saw Alan lying as one 
dead upon the field she knew what it would mean to 
her if Alan were dead. It was Alan Eansford whom 
she loved, and she had promised to marry Sidney 
West! 

Why had she not guessed it before ? Why had she 
been so stupid, so blind to her own hearths emotions ? 
Looking back it seemed impossible that she had not 
been aware of them — and yet there was no time to 
look back. Sitting there on the grandstand of Frank- 
lin Field with the crowds who were shouting them- 
selves hoarse around her, the cries of victory in her 
ears, the lamentations of her own friends who were 
forced to acknowledge now that their side was beaten, 
she came face to face with one of the most awful 
realities that can come into the life of a woman. 

She had given her promise to the wrong man. 
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Mechanically she watched the game draw to a close. 
She saw Bingham, the wonderful kicker, being raised 
on the shoulders of his fellow - players and borne 
triumphantly from the field ; she rose when the oth- 
ers did and followed her friends through the exit- 
gates. Sidney came to her — he had been upon the 
ground when Alan was hurt and had remained with 
him — and lamented to her of their loss, but she 
looked at him blankly. She wanted to ask him 
how Alan was doing, but she dared not trust her 
voice. 

Fortunately some one else — she did not know 
who — asked the question, and the answer was en- 
couraging. 

" Oh, he is coming round all right,'' said Sidney, 
with the sanguine spirit of the football advocate ; 
"he'll have a lame knee for a while, but nothing 
serious." 

And then they went over to the station and took 
the train for Germantown. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
rallied Loraine upon her changed appearance and 
laughed at her for taking the defeat so to heart, and 
Janet joined with them, thinking it best to pass over 
the incident as lightly as possible. She was quite 
sure, however, that something far more serious was 
the trouble with Loraine than the mere losing of a 
game. With the keen insight of one who was herself 
vitally interested, she guessed what might be the mat- 
ter, and with all the loyalty of a true friend she strove 
to hide from Loraine herself as well as from the others 
that she had made the discovery. 

Mrs. Lee looked anxiously at her daughter and 
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secretly wondered at her pale face, while Mr. Lee 
joked about the game and pretended to be very much 
elated that "his side'* had won; and so they went 
home and the party separated, and ate their Thanks- 
giving dinners, and talked over the details of the 
game and laughed and made merry, while Loraine, 
burdened with her tragic knowledge, wondered if she 
could be the same unconscious, happy girl who had 
left home that morning. 

There was no time now to collect her thoughts, and 
there would be none until, the evening over, she 
could go to her room and think, and think, and berate 
herself for her own stupidity, as she called it, and try 
to see her way out of the complications which were 
closing above her head. 

And, in the meantime, Sidney was with her — Sid- 
ney, who loved her so truly and whose wife she had 
promised to be. She must talk to him, must listen 
to his earnest protestations of devotion, must sym- 
pathize with his plans for the future, all the time 
feeling as if she were a hypocrite of the deepest 
dye. 

" I ought to have known, I ought to have known P 
she said to herself again and again that evening. 

And at last the evening drew to a close, the last 
good-nights were said, and Loraine was safe in her 
own room. 

Then, and not wholly until then, did the hopeless- 
ness of it all come over her* Then only did she fully 
understand what was before her. 

" I actually confess to myself,'^ said she, almost 
aloud, " that I care for some one who I know does 
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not care for me in the least — indeed, I am sure he 
scarcely likes me ! But even if he did, what differ- 
ence would it make ? I have promised Sidney. Oh, 
Loraine Lee, what have you come to, and what will 
you do ?" 
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CHAPTER XX 

For long hours that night Loraine lay awake^ 
staring into the darkness and wondering what course 
she should take. First one side of the subject pre- 
sented itself, and then another. What if she were 
to break her engagement ? Would it not haye a dis- 
astrous effect upon Sidney's career, in college and 
afterwards ? Despair might drive him to all sorts of 
terrible things which it made her tremble even to 
think of. 

He had said that the thought of her had kept him 
already from harm ; what if the loss of her drove him 
into it ? She, and she alone, would then be respon- 
sible, she said to herself. And yet if she did not love 
him, would it not be equally wrong to become his 
wife ? 

At last, harasseid and distracted by her conflicting 
emotions, by her desire to do what was right to Sid- 
ney and her utter abhorrence of her seeming hypoc- 
risy, she found herself unable to think clearly. Her 
brain was in a turmoil, and she would probably have 
been ill had she not, from utter exhaustion of mind 
and body, fallen into a sleep so profound that not 
even a dream disturbed it. When she awoke, the 
late November sun had already risen. 

At first she could not remember what had hap- 
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pened. She was conscious of a heavy weight upon 
her heart, a terrible certainty that something was 
wrong, that some calamity had come to pass. It is 
a familiar feeling which the waking hour brings to 
many, but which had never come to Loraine before. 
And then the meaning of it swept over her. Only 
too well did she remember the vigil of the night. 
But now her course lay clear before her, and her 
doubts, her uncertainty, had vanished. There was 
but one thing for her to do, and that was to tell Sid- 
ney that their engagement must come to an end. 
Anything else, she felt, would be wrong, for there 
must be nothing but the truth between them. 

And so that day, when Sidney came to see her, very 
gently and tenderly she broke it to him that she 
could never marry him. She had discovered, fortu- 
nately before it was too late, that she did not love 
him and that she never could. 

Sidney was at first completely overwhelmed. He 
would not believe it ; he stormed and protested ; he 
said things to Loraine of which afterwards he was 
profoundly ashamed, for he knew them to be both 
unjust and untrue. But Loraine did not resent his 
words, so deeply did she censure herself for ever 
having mistaken her own heart. 

He refused to believe that her decision was final 
until, upon his asking her if she cared for any one 
else, she had said yes, hoping thus to silence him. 
Then he had realized that further discussion or en- 
treaty would be worse than useless. He was too 
much of a gentleman to ask her further, but Loraine 
knew that he wondered who it was, and an awful 
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dread seized her lest he should guess. She need not 
have feared, however. The old hostility which had 
existed in the past between Alan and Loraine — even 
though latterly close association seemed to have soft- 
ened the feeling — was such an established fact in the 
mind of Sidney that he never for an instant suspected 
that time could have worked such a change. 

Finally the stormy interview came to an end. Sid- 
ney rushed from the house without a word of fare- 
well, and Loraine, blinded with the tears which she 
had been forcing back for the last hour, went to her 
mother. She told her that she had broken her en- 
gagement with Sidney because she found that she did 
not love him, and in her mother^s arms she found 
comfort. It was indeed a relief to hear that she had 
done what was right, and to be spared any further 
questioning. 

If Mrs. Lee suspected what had actually happened 
she gave no sign of doing so. She had feared from 
the first that Loraine, who in many ways was still a 
child, had not really been sure of her own mind, and 
the mother's heart rejoiced that she had awakened to 
a knowledge of it before it was too late. 

They did not see the boys again. Sidney went to 
town that day, and almost immediately he and Alan 
returned to Cambridge. Alan's knee was seriously 
injured, but he was anxious to get back, and the sur- 
geons promised that if he were careful it would re- 
cover in time. 

One evening — it was about a week after their re- 
turn to college — the two cousins were alone in their 
room. This was unusual, for they were both popular 
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in the class and their study was apt to be the com- 
mon resort of a number of the fellows, but to-night 
something had called most of the men in other di- 
rections, and for the first time since Thanksgiving 
Day Alan and Sidney had a few hours to them- 
selves. 

Alan sat in the big Morris chair by the table, with 
his leg stretched out before him and a pile of books 
at his elbow. He was supposed to be reading, but it 
is doubtful if he paid close attention to the printed 
page. He was wondering what could be the matter 
with Sidney. Since their visit to Philadelphia he 
had noticed that he was moody and low-spirited. It 
was always plainly to be seen when something had 
gone wrong with the boy, for like many light-hearted 
people he was correspondingly depressed at times, 
and Alan felt sure that on this occasion the trouble, 
whatever it was, was deep-seated. 

Although there was but the difference of a few 
months in their ages, for some reason Alan felt years 
older than his cousin, and since their uncle Thad's 
death he had assumed a secret care and watchfulness 
for Sidney's welfare which the younger boy did not 
realize. As he lay back in the chair, the light from 
the study lamp bringing out the lines of determi- 
nation in his strong, firmly cut mouth and chin, his 
keen brown eyes watching Sidney, he looked fully 
ten years older than the slender young fellow who 
was pacing the room with boyish restlessness. 

" What's the matter, Sid ?'' said Alan, at last. 

" Matter ? Oh, nothing of any account.'' 

"Yes, there is. You needn't try to put me off 
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that way. Something is the matter, and you may as 
well trot it out/* 

^'1 believe I will tell you," said Sidney, pausing 
for a moment in his walk. Then he moved away 
again, stopping to look at the photographs on the man- 
tel-shelf, the books in the cases, the thousand and 
one articles which decked the room and served to 
make it beautiful in the eyes of its owners. Sidney 
was thinking how little difference these things made, 
and wondering how he could ever have taken suffi- 
cient interest in the room to spend the hours that he 
had over the decorations. 

'^ Well, I'm ready,'* remarked Alan, tossing his book 
aside, after waiting fully five minutes for Sidney to 
continue. 

^^ I dare say you are,** said Sidney. *^ Well, then, 
Loraine has thrown me over.** 

*^Ah!** 

A quick contraction of Alan*s features as he uttered 
this one word attracted Sidney*s attention for the mo- 
ment, but he was too much absorbed in his own emo- 
tions to wonder what it meant. If he had he would 
no doubt have concluded that the expression was one 
of pain. Alan had probably moved his lame knee. 

" And why ?** 

His cousin's voice was certainly peculiar, but this 
also made no impression upon Sidney. 

" That is just it — why ?** repeated he, excitedly. 
^^ The reason is a pretty poor one, I think ! Because 
she finds that she doesn*t care for me in the right 
way. She says that she can never love me because — ** 

And then he stopped. He had no right to betray 
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Loraine^s secret, and, fortunately for it and for his 
own self-respect, he thought of this in time. 

*^ And is all over between you ?" Alan asked. 

^^AU is over — everything at an end. Loraine has 
jilted me, and I shall go straight to the bad.*^ 

" Oh no, you won%" said Alan. "Don't talk like 
a fool, Sid. You have enough of the man in you to 
stand up like a man and take a blow. It is much bet- 
ter for you than if she had married you and you had 
found it out afterwards. It was pretty plucky of her 
to tell you when she did, for it couldn't have been 
easy. I wonder when she found it out ?" 

" I don't know. All I know is that Loraine was 
very quiet and awfully odd Thanksgiving night, and 
the next day when I went to see her she blurted right 
into it. But it's funny, Al, that you look at it the 
way you do. You've always been so down on girls, 
and especially on Loraine, that I supposed of course 
you would blame her pretty severely." 

Alan had moved his face into the shadow, and 
Sidney could not see his expression as he answered : 
"I was young when I felt that way. I know better 
now what good stuff girls — that is, some girls — ^are 
made of, and I don't believe Loraine Lee would do 
anything but what was right in a case of this kind. 
But I'm sorry enough for you, Sid, old fellow ! Tell 
me more about it." 

" Oh, there isn't a great deal to tell. Of course, my 
life is ruined. I shall never be happy again, and I may 
as well make up my mind to it. You can't under- 
stand this, of course. I don't suppose you will ever fall 
in love. Oh, Loraine, Loraine, I can't give you up ! 
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lie threw himself on the divan and buried his head 
in his arms. For hours the boy talked, foolishly much 
of the time, but perhaps with reason for it, for injured 
pride is hard to endure ; but slowly Alan succeeded 
in inducing him to look at the affair in a different 
light. In time, influenced by his arguments, Sidney 
consented to write to Loraine, apologizing for much 
that he had said at their last interview. 

It was a cold epistle, containing many a finely turned 
sentence, and written apparently in the spirit of heap- 
ing coals of fire on the head of the recipient, but Lo- 
raine was glad to get it, and she answered it with such 
a sweet, repentant note, that Sidney, touched to the 
heart, could not help giving it to Alan to read. He 
forgot one sentence that was in it which perhaps he 
had no right to show, and which made an impression 
upon Alan : 

" If I had not made the humiliating discovery in time, think 
how tragic life would have been for us both. It will always 
be sad for me, but I hope something better 1$ in store for you." 

^^What can she mean ?^' thought Alan. *^It was 
not humiliating to find that she didn't love Sidney, 
and why should her life be sad ?'' 

But he asked no questions and made no comment 
when he returned the note to Sidney's keeping. 

Sidney did not visit Germantown again for many 
months. The following vacations he spent at other 
places, going to Brighton for part of the summer and 
paying frequent visits there besides. Loraine heard 
of him through Janet, who mentioned in her letters 
his occasional coming to Oakleigh, but gave few details. 
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Alan made one or two flying trips to Germantown 
to visit his uncle, but Loraine scarcely saw him, and 
only breathed freely when he was gone, for she had an 
agonizing fear lest her secret should be discovered. 
The younger boys came back to Germantown for 
their vacations, but they usually stayed at the Lees\ 
Charles and Tom were doing well at school, and it 
was decided through the good offices of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee that Charles should go to the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Boston to take a course in mechanical en- 
gineering. It had been his uncle Thaddeus*s wish 
that the boy's tendency for that line of work should 
be encouraged and developed, and Uncle Simon was 
willing to agree. 

Tom had as yet shown no particular talent except 
for having as good a time as possible, and neither he 
nor any one else knew what his future profession 
would be, while Jimmy was as yet too young for any 
plans to be made. 

And at last the four years of Alan and Sidney at 
college drew to a close, and the June came which was 
to see the cousins graduate. In the spring, very 
much to her surprise after the long silence, Loraine 
received another letter from Sidney. It was written 
in the friendliest spirit possible, and apparently with 
the intention of proving to her that bygones were 
now to be forever bygones. 

He told her of their plans for class-day, and begged 
her to make arrangements to be there. He wrote : 

'' We want our old friends around us, and I should feel very 
queer if you were missing. Janet told me that she was going 
to ask you to come on for it, and I hope with all my heart that 
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you will. Alan and I will see to it that your first class-day is a 
success." 

And later came a note from Alan. It was the first 
that Loraine had ever had from him, and she felt a 
curious sensation when the letter was given to her 
and she recognized the small, decided handwriting of 
the address. 

Taking it from the maid who brought it to her in 
the library, Loraine slipped it without having opened 
it into her pocket. Then as soon as it was possible 
she ran up-stairs to her own room. 

" What has he written to me about ?"' she thought, 
turning the letter over and over. **What a funny 
little handwriting for such a big fellow I but somehow 
it looks like Alan. I wonder what it is about ?'' 

After several minutes of pleased anticipation she 
allowed herself to break the seal. She read : 

** Dear Loraine, — Won't you come to our class - day ? 
Sidney says he has written to you, and I want. to add my word 
of entreaty. 1 am sure you will enjoy it, for Harvard class- 
day is different from anything else, and you ought not to miss 
it. Besides, we poor fellows who haven't any sisters want our 
friends to be with us. Please come. 

" Sincerely yours, 

**Alan Ranspord. 



•'Sidney is very well and is graduating splendidly. 
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Loraine laughed when she read the note. 

*^It is just like Alan,'' said she to herself . ^^I 
never knew that sisters were particularly desirable 
for class -day. I always fancied that other fellows' 
sisters were needed. Ah, well, Fll go and *be a 
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sister' to Alan ! It is rather foolish for me to go and 
singe my wings, but I can't very well refuse after hear- 
ing from them both, and — and — I do want to see 
class-day, and — " She did not finish the sentence even 
to herself. 

" It was nice of him to add that about Sidney,'' 
she thought, as she locked the note carefully away 
in her desk. " That was to show me that it is all 
right for me to come, as far as he is concerned. How 
thoughtful Alan is ! So often he reminds me of Un- 
cle Thad, and yet in other ways he is so different. 
But how pleased dear Uncle Thad would be if he 
knew his dear boys were doing so well, and that Alan 
had actually asked me to come to class-day !'' 

For some reason, after this Loraine felt happier 
than she had for many a day in the past. She had 
guarded her secret carefully, and no one would have 
ever suspected that the seemingly gay and light- 
hearted girl had not all that she desired in the world. 
In this she had succeeded ; but she had found that, 
try as she would, it was impossible as yet to think of 
Alan with the indifference that she would have liked 
to feel for him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee, as well as Loraine, were invited 
to Oakleigh for class-day, a warm friendship between 
them and Mr. and Mrs. Franklin having been brought 
about during the visits of the latter to Germantown, 
and Neal and Cynthia Gordon also went "home," as 
they called it, for the eventful day. 

And when the day came it was clear and warm and 
beautiful, as class -day weather always is, and the 
girls were as pretty and the dresses as charming and 
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the seniors as truly delightful as they have been since 
time immemorial and always will be. Loraine, in her 
dainty white frock and her big hat, moved and felt 
like one in a dream. Sidney, who had welcomed 
them with unaffected pleasure, seemed like his old 
self of years ago, before there had ever been the slight- 
est thought of anything but the most comfortable 
boy-and-girl friendship. 

He was unmistakably glad to see her, but he ap- 
peared very much more glad to see Janet — which 
was strange, as he had been at Oakleigh only the 
week before. Loraine, watching them with keen eyes, 
noted the air of appropriation with which Sidney 
greeted her friend and with which, as soon as the 
first welcomes were over, he had calmly walked away 
with her. She looked after them in astonishment, 
and then her glance fell upon Alan, who, unknown 
to her, was watching her in his turn. 

" Is it well with Sidney now ?" she asked, not stop- 
ping to weigh her words, but confident that Alan 
would understand. 

"Very well," said he, smiling down at her. 

" Oh, I am so thankful V she exclaimed. " Now I 
can breathe freely once more. For a year and a half 
I have been worried about Sidney and have reproach- 
ed myself bitterly for what I really could not help ; 
but I see how things are going. Now I can enjoy 
the day." 

"And I hope you will enjoy it," said Alan, in his 
deep voice so like his uncle Thad^s. "I would like 
this to be the happiest day of your life." 

Loraine^s heart beat quickly. What did he mean ? 
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And all that day she asked herself the question, 
while she wandered about, Alan always by her side, 
through the beautiful grounds, from the old buildings 
to the new, visiting spread after spread, chatting gay- 
ly with one person after another, dancing with the 
many delightful fellows whom the boys introduced 
and with those whom she already knew. And at the 
close of the day, while she sat looking at the " tree " 
and at the strange antics of the class as they climbed 
and tumbled and climbed again to reach the garland 
of flowers, until every blossom had been torn from its 
resting-place ; still she wondered what Alan meant. 

And it was not until the evening that he told her, 
when the band was playing for the dancing in Memo- 
rial Hall, and the members of the glee -club were 
singing on the steps of old Holworthy, and the Chi- 
nese lanterns were swaying gently in the June breeze, 
shedding a soft light on the merry men and maidens 
who wandered about on the green. 

Loraine had been dancing, and when her partner 
took her back to her mother she found Alan waiting 
for her. 

" Do you care to dance any more, Loraine V said 
he. " Or will you come outside ? Please come with 
me," he added, seeing her hesitate. 

And so she went with him, and they left the college 
grounds, walking up the street under the shadow of 
the Cambridge elms. Neither said a word at first, 
and yet it did not seem strange to them to be walk- 
ing there together in silence. Presently Alan spoke. 

" I have something to say to you, Loraine," said 
he. *^ That is the reason I asked you to come out 
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hero to walk, away from the crowd. Four years ago 
I made up my mind to say this to you on my class- 
day if I could. I suppose you will be surprised when 
you hear what it is." 

lie i)au8ed a moment, and then he went on : 

** 1 haven't really had the slightest hope of suc- 
ceeding, but I am going to try, all the same, and 
somehow to-day has made me feel a little bit en- 
couraged, but I am afraid I have been stupid and 
bearish too long for there to be much chance of suc- 
cess. I used to think I didn^t like girls and women, 
but you and your mother have shown me what girls 
and women can be, and as long ago as when I first 
came to college I made up my mind to say this to 
you when I graduated. Then came the time when 
I thought I was never going to be able to say it — 
when you were engaged to Sidney, I mean. Then 
that was off, and though I didn't think there was 
much hope for me, I made up my mind the night 
Sidney told me that I would carry out my old reso- 
lution and tell you on class -day. And now class- 
day has come at last, and you are here, and I am 
going to risk everything and tell you. But first tell 
me something. Has it been a happy day, Loniino ?" 

*' Very happy." Her voice was almost inaudible, but 
by bending towards her ho could liear the two words. 

" It has been so for mo, too," he said, "for I have 
been with you. The most miserable day and placi^ 
in the world would be made happy for me if you were 
with me, for I love you, Loraine." 

It seemed as if, having told her this, there was 
nothing more to be said. 
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He stopped under one of the big elms and took her 
two hands in his. They had wandered far from the 
college buildings, and the street was deserted. They 
were as much alone as if they had been miles from a 
human dwelling. 

^^ Do you think that by any possibility you could 
try to love me, Loraine ?" 

^^ There is no need of trying/' she said, looking 
bravely up into the earnest face above her, "for I 
love you already, Alan ; I have for a long time. And 
your class-day is the happiest day of my life. 
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THE END 
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